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Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

(*) Prices at terminal markets. 

(>) Indexes August 1957—July 1958 are final with inclusion of final participation payments for Western Wheat, announced 
June 5th, 1959. Subsequent indexes are subject to revision. 

(°) Exclusive of living costs. Includesfarm implements, building materials, gaseline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, rates interest and farm wage rates. 

(4) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 

(e) For a detailed description of concepts, sources and methods see D.B.S. Reference Paper (61-502) Revised Index of 
Industrial Production, 1935-67, 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Gross National Product.—The increase in the gross national product which 
began in early 1958 slowed down markedly in the third quarter of 1959 as a 
result of the slackening of the rate of advance in total final purchases of goods 
and services. The seasonally-adjusted increase in the value of the G.NP. 
between the second and the third quarter of 1959 was only 0.3 per cent, the 
smallest quarter-to-quarter rise since the start of the business recovery. Prices 
having been only very slightly higher, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
estimates that there was no change in the physical volume of production. 

The following figures describe the changes in selected expenditure com- 
ponents (seasonally adjusted at annual rates) from the first to the second and 
from the second to the third quarter of 1959. 


First Second 

to second to third 

quarter quarter 

—millions of dollars— 
Personal Expenditure a, ome ti! Rae ee te i Aer at 64 188 
Government expenaittire os STAI hy gies: 124 —164 
Residential-consiructions .heosds..c2ee). ae et — 8 — 32 
Non-residential construction’. #5. 53.6 ecAee 40 8 
Machinery, andi equipment, AW suahth lin cob. ke. 240 96 
PDSORtSaPA eh aE Ho ARIE. AUER MEY ollie 312 — 8 
hotalfimalenurchaseshs’. May dari peo Be He: 88 


Population.—Canada’s population increased by 366,000 in the first 11 months 
of 1959 to reach an estimated total of 17,650,000 on December 1 from 17,284,000 
at the beginning of the year. The January-November increase was slightly 
larger than the 354,000 increase in 1958 but considerably smaller than the 1957 
record 11-month increase of 516,000 when immigration heavily contributed to 
population growth. 

Industrial Production.—Canada’s seasonal-adjusted index of industrial pro- 
duction rose from 167.0 in September to 170.8 in October 1959, as a result of a 
3.4 per cent increase in manufacturing which was partly offset by a 1.7 per cent 
decline in mining. 

Consumer Price Index.—Canada’s consumer price index dropped from 128.3 
to 127.9 from November to December 1959. The decline was due entirely to a 
drop of 1.1 per cent in the food index; the other four group indexes recorded 
little or no change. The food index moved from 123.8 to 122.4. The sharpest 
drop in egg prices in some years accounted for most of the change; grade ‘‘A”’ 
large eggs dropped from 62.7 cents to 48.3 cents a dozen, the lowest price since 
March 1950 and the lowest December price since 1944. Imported fruits, orange 
juice, pork and chicken were also lower. Fresh vegetables, particulary tomatoes 
and cabbage, were higher. 


Farm Cash Income.—Farm cash income from the sale of farm products in 
the first nine months of 1959 was estimated at $2,027 million, compared with 
$1,990 million in the first nine months of 1958. This increase is largely attribu- 
table to much higher receipts in the first quarter —$641.7 million in 1959 
compared with $613.2 million in the first quarter of 1958. 

Returns from the sale of livestock and livestock products were estimated at 
$1,283 million in the first nine months of 1959 and $1,247 million in the cor- 
responding period of 1958. Returns were larger for all livestock and livestock 
products, except eggs. Receipts from the sale of field crops rose from $716.8 
million to $719.6 million. Lower returns from the sale of wheat, oats, potatoes, 
fruits and vegetables were offset by higher Canadian Wheat Board payments 
and higher returns from the sale of barley, flaxseed and tobacco. 
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RELOCATION ADJUSTMENTS OF FARM FAMILIES 


D. Dyck and F. LAWRENCE 


In 1952 the Department of National Defence announced its decision to 
establish an army training area near Gagetown, New Brunswick. The decision 
implied the expropriation of 426 square miles of land and affected 428 resident 
property owners. Most of these people were engaged in farming or wood 
operations. 

The Rural Sociology Unit of the Economics Division initiated a study in 1956 
to gain some understanding of the social and economic impact of expropriation 
on rural people and the problems involved in their relocation. 

This study was especially concerned with the difficulties encountered and 
the success achieved by 104 farm families that left the Gagetown Army Training 
Area, New Brunswick, to relocate in other farming areas. The present article 
is a brief report on this study and it is written in the hope that it may provide 
some useful guideposts to people concerned, in the future, with expropriation 
procedures and the relocation of farmers in new farming areas, as well as to 
the farmers themselves in making decisions about the purchase of new farms. 


Characteristics of the People-—The farm operators interviewed averaged 48.2 
years of age in 1952, ranging from 21 to 73 years; 53 per cent were under 50 
and 47 per cent were 50 years of age or older. Their average age was the same as 
that of farmers in New Brunswick (48.6) but higher than the average for all 
farmers in Canada (46.5) in 1951.1 

The 104 operators included 92 married men, eight bachelors, three widowers 
and one widow. Eighty-two of these operators had children at home and 21 of 
the homes included some other relatives—grandparent, aunt, uncle, or spouse 
of child. 

At the time of the expropriation the respondents had lived in the Gagetown 
area for 40 years, on the average. Fifty-three were on inherited farms, 43 had 
purchased their farms and seven farmed under some arrangement with their 
parents. Ninety-seven of the respondents had had farming experience in their 
childhood; 84 had gained it in the Army Training Area, ten elsewhere in New 
Brunswick and three had been raised outside the Province. 

In contrast to the similarity in terms of farming experience, there was con- 
siderable variation in years of schooling. On the average the operators had 
attended school for 6.8 years but the range was from none to 16. The group 
under 40 years of age averaged 8.1 years of schooling whereas the older group 
had had 6.2 years. The wives had attended school for 8.6 years, on the average, 
and there was little difference between those below or above 40 years of age 
with respect to school attendance. 

Although 47 operators and 51 wives had had some experience in non-farm 
work, only two operators and 12 wives had some special training. As a result 
the opportunities in non-farm work for most of the 104 families were limited 
to the unskilled types of jobs. 

None of the members of 22 of the families belonged to a formal organization. 
Likewise, 33 operators reported no affiliation with a formal group. Thus the 
channel of a formal group as a means of communication would not have func- 
tioned for about one-fifth of the families and one-third of the operators. 


Farming in the Camp Gagetown Area, 1952.—Camp Gagetown is located in 
the south central part of the Province of New Brunswick. The 426 square miles 
of land expropriated for this establishment include most of the Gagetown, 
Hampstead, Petersville subdivisions of Queen’s County, and parts of Blissville 
and Burton subdivisions of Sunbury County. 





1 Census of Canada, 1951. 
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The 104 survey farms averaged 265 acres, ranging from one to 1,090 acres; 
6.5 per cent were 100 acres or less in size, 85 per cent had from 101 to 479 acres, 
and 8.5 per cent had 480 acres or more. Cultivated land averaged 46 acres per 
farm, forest and wasteland 207 acres and rough pasture 13 acres. 


Forage crops, pasture and oats, covering most of the cultivated land, were 
utilized for the production of livestock and livestock products. Generally, farmers 
kept enough of each type of livestock to satisfy their own household needs of 
milk, eggs and meat and also to have some livestock and livestock products for 
sale. The farm woodlot supplied the farm home with fuel and wood and the 
farm business with a source of cash income. Leased stumpage and other work 
off the farm were additional sources of cash revenue for some families. 


The average net income? of the 104 families, in 1952, ranged from $335 to 
$9,715 and averaged $2,570 per family. Seventeen families had an income of 
less than $1,500, 59 had from $1,500 to $2,999 and 28 families had income of 
$3,000 or more. Non-commercial farmers (17) had an average income of $2,187 
per family; 12 per cent of this income was derived from agricultural products, 
12 per cent from the farm woodlot, nine per cent from leased stumpage and 67 
per cent from other non-farm sources. Commercial farmers had an average 
income of $2,645 per family; 59 per cent of this income came from the sale of 
agricultural products, 25 per cent from the farm woodlot, eight per cent from 
leased stumpage and eight per cent from other non-farm sources. 

Ninety-seven farmers sold agricultural products; on the average, income 
from this source represented 53 per cent of total family income. Ninety-seven 
derived cash income from their woodlots; this income averaged 23 per cent of 
total income. Sixty-eight had off-farm sources of income bringing in an average 
equivalent to 25 per cent of the total. 

The 17 small-scale and part-time non-commercial farm operators, as a 
group, differed from the commercial group of operators as to age, family com- 
position, education and group participation. They were generally younger, were 
all married and had more children at home than the commercial farmers. They 
and their wives had had less schooling than the operators and the wives of the 
operators of commercial farms. They were also less inclined to participate in 
activities of social, educational, business and religious organizations. 

Eighty-eight of the 104 families had no indebtedness in 1952. The average 
debt of the 16 indebted families amounted to $1,434 per family; 14 of these 
families had used loan money for farm improvements. On most farms woodlot 
products were a source of ready cash that obviated the need for credit. Forty- 
seven farmers expressed a definite dislike or fear of the use of credit.3 


The Expropriation.—The official announcement of the choice of the Gagetown 
area for an army training camp was made on August 1, 1952. It was considered 
that Canada needed a training site on the east coast of the country, and one that 
would be large enough to train all units in an army. Choice of the Gagetown 
area for such a camp was made after a thorough study of its suitability for 
training purposes. Among other factors, its climate, terrain and other geographic 
features were adjudged to meet the requirements of an all-year training ground. 
Moreover, the area is located near the all-weather port of St. John, has suitable 


railroad facilities and good radio reception. 





1 According to the 1951 Census the average acreage per farm in New Brunswick was 131 acres, 
with 58.7 per cent occupying 100 acres or less, 39.3 per cent having from 101 to 479 iacres, and 
2 per cent had 480 acres or more. 

2Income refers here to net cash income per family and includes farm and off-farm income. 

8’ Farmers interviewed in two mixed farming areas of Manitoba in 1952 had a similar attitude 
towards credit. See Abell, H. C., “Some Reasons for the Persistence of Small Farms”, Economics 
Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 1956. 
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To fully inform the people concerned, about the expropriation and the 
manner in which it was to proceed, an official of the Department of National 
Defence held a series of meetings throughout the area. At these meetings farmers 
were informed of the reasons why the area had been chosen for an army camp 
site and of the manner in which they would be compensated for their displace- 
ment from the area. Eighty-seven of the 104 farmers included in our study 
attended one or more of these meetings. 

The prospect of having to move elsewhere had a disturbing effect on these 
people, especially the older ones. They were faced not only with the loss of old 
friends and neighbors and established church ties but also with the loss of 
farms and homes, that in many cases, had been in the family for several genera- 
tions. Many of them felt that a country the size of Canada should have alter- 
native sites available that would not require the displacement of so many people. 

The Department of National Defence found itself in the unhappy position 
of having to develop evaluation procedures, with little of the required informa- 
tion. However, detailed appraisals of the properties were made by experienced 
appraisers and based on information and specifications gathered by teams of 
inspectors who classified and photographed all farm buildings, surveyed all farm 
land and cruised the timber stands. Most farmers (94) accompanied the inspec- 
tion team during at least part of the inspection of their farm to satisfy themselves 
that nothing was overlooked. 

After having completed their appraisal, the officials in charge of the expro- 
priation would approach the farmer with an offer for his property. It was the 
policy of the Department of National Defence to compensate generously in terms 
of normal market value. Considerable difficulty, however, was experienced in 
arriving at an approximation of this value since there was inadequate evidence 
of actual sales of farms in the area. In most cases the initial offer merely 
provided a basis for negotiations. This procedure led to some recrimination by 
the expropriated farmers. They saw in it a lack of uniformity or consistency 
in financial settlements. The possibility of some adjustment was thought desir- 
able but many felt that, following the detailed appraisals, the initial offer should 
have been made on a more definite and permanent basis. Final settlement, they 
said, was unduly influenced by the property owner’s ability to present his case 
or hold out for higher settlement. 

Farmers, however, did not all speak the same language, in their criticisms 
of the expropriation procedures. Their comments varied considerably depending 
mostly on differences in education and economic position. Differences are indeed 
to be expected, as it is almost impossible for a group of people to arrive at the 
same opinion concerning the relative values of different properties. 

Another complaint frequently voiced, during the study, was that compensa- 
tion payments for cleared or tillable land was out of line with payments for 
woodland (including timber). Farmers were generally of the opinion that the 
high cost of clearing land in the area should have been given more consideration 
in determining the relative value of these types of land. They also expressed 
the opinion that some of the cultivated land was among the best types of land 
in New Brunswick. However, since farmers were generously compensated in 
terms of normal market value, the issue of relative values tends to lose some 
significance. 

Compensation payments were based on approximate normal market values 
but farmers received a much larger amount than this value. Their receipts 
averaged $53 per acre for land, buildings and timber. This compares favorably 
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with the average price of $51 per acre paid for farm land in New Brunswick in 
1951,1 especially when it is considered that much of the agricultural land in 
the ATA is of low productivity and that there is a larger proportion of woodland 
in the area than in New Brunswick generally. 

The movement of the respondents commenced in 1953. At the time of the 
study—1956—82 had lived at their new address for three years, 11 for two 
years and 11 for one year. Eighty-nine of the farm operators had completed 
settlements with the Department of National Defence before moving to a new 
area. To facilitate the move from a financial standpoint, the Department made 
payments available in advance of final settlement to the farmers but none of 
them made use of this offer. 

There was no official curtailment of farm operations in the expropriated 
area until 1954, but farmers were asked to report any wood cuttings made during 
1953 on land which had already been cruised. Moreover, the officials in charge 
attempted to keep community disruption at a minimum; schools, churches, 
telephone and hydro facilities were continued as long as practically possible. 
As a result only 24 of the families reported that their children had lost some 
time at school during the relocation period. 

Aside from the problem of finding a new farm, farmers also had to move 
their equipment and furniture out of the area. Normally it would probably 
have been cheaper to replace than move this equipment. But, after a few 
auctions had been held the prices dropped down to the point where it became 
a matter of choice between accepting a junk price or moving the goods to the 
new location. A similar situation would probably not develop in expropriation 
involving only a few properties. 

The experience of the 104 farmers during the transfer of property and 
movement from the area gave rise to another major complaint. People felt that 
factors other than real estate were not sufficiently allowed for in computing 
the rate of compensation payments. Non-farm sources of income and other 
immovable assets which farmers had to leave behind when moving elsewhere 
were considered to be inadequately paid for. In essence, this complaint of the 
respondents raises a doubt as to the adequacy of real estate as a basis for com- 
puting compensation payments especially when small farms are expropriated. 
From the viewpoint of the Department of National Defence, the compensation 
policy was a generous policy but, unfortunately, many farmers received pay- 
ments that fell short of the amounts required for relocating. In terms of what 
farmers could and would not move, the off-farm income sources are in the same 
category as land. This was recognized in the Gagetown expropriation procedure 
with respect to grocers and the like; these people were granted an allowance 
for business disturbance in addition to their real estate. Where expropriation 
involves the loss of substantial assets or income sources other than real estate 
to a farmer, a fair settlement should give due consideration to these factors. As 
a general procedure, however, the computation of compensation payments, on 
the basis of loss of income, is probably impractical because of the difficulties 
inherent in the computation of income. 

Because of the various complaints regarding compensation one would 
have expected to see more farmers call on the Exchequer Court of Canada as an 
arbiter of settlements. However, of the 18 operators who had at one time or 
another considered appealing their case only two resorted to court proceedings. 
Exchequer Court settlements are based primarily on current market values and 
do not admit as evidence the settlements made concerning other lands involved 
in the same expropriation. Many of the complaints about prices were, however, 
not about these prices being unfair but rather about their being lower than 





1 Dominion Bureau of Statistics data. 
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prices paid to some neighbors. Since compensations were generally above the 
normal market value there was indeed no ground for an appeal to the Court. 

Farmers were generally critical of the expropriation proceedings, probably 
because they regarded such a critical attitude as the proper attitude to display 
when discussing expropriation matters. 


Farming in 1956.—The average size of the resettlement farms was 164 acres, 
110 acres smaller than the average for the ATA farms. Cultivated land averaged 
36 acres per farm, seven less than on the ATA farms, wood and wasteland 102 
acres compared with 207, and rough pasture 23 acres compared with 13 on the 
expropriated farms. 

In terms of crops produced there was little difference between the expro- 
priated and relocation farms. Forage crops, pasture and oats were the main 
crops. The average number of milk cows per farm was lower on the new farms 
but 20 farmers were selling fluid milk in 1956 compared with only two in 1952. 

The average income of the survey respondents in 1956 was $1,908, $662 less 
than in 1952;1 42 families had incomes of less than $1,500, 48 had from $1,500 
to $2,999 and 14 had $3,000 or more. The non-commercial farmers (36) averaged 
$1,601, 13 per cent of which was derived from the sale of agricultural products, 
nine per cent from the farm woodlot, eight per cent from leased stumpage, and 
69 per cent from other non-farm sources. Commercial farmers (68) had an 
average income of $2,071, 85 per cent of which was derived from agricultural 
products, five per cent from the farm woodlot, one per cent from leased stumpage, 
and nine per cent from other non-farm sources. 

Ninety-five farmers reported income from the sale of agricultural products 
in 1956 and this amounted to 65 per cent of the average income for all farmers. 
Twenty-nine farmers derived some income from the farm woodlot amounting 
to six per cent of the average; 50 farmers had income from non-farm sources 
(leased stumpage and other) and this amounted to 29 per cent of the average 
for all farmers. The major change, as compared with 1952, concerned the income 
from the farm woodlot, the number of farmers deriving income from this source 
having decreased by 47 (from 97), and the proportion of the average income 
for all farmers obtained from this source from 23 to six per cent. In part, the 
lower income from woodlots may be attributable to heavier cuttings and greater 
returns than usual in 1952 since the price of pulpwood was at an all-time high 
in that year.? 

Thirty-five of the 104 farmers had some debt at the time of the interviews; 
these debts averaged $2,543 per family. Twenty-five of these farmers had used 
their credit to purchase land, machinery or stock, renovate buildings, repair 
fences, or for general farm improvements. Except for the operators of the larger 
commercial farms, the operators of the non-commercial units had the largest 
debts. The average encumbrance of the 16 operators in this category was $2,247 
and 13 of these used their credit for the purchase or development of their farms. 

Twenty of the farmers operating commercial farms in 1952 were operating 
non-commercial farms at the time of the survey. Their average age was lower 
than that for the group as a whole, but eight were 55 years of age or older and 
for these the expropriation probably was a boost into semi-retirement. In two 
families the children had left home as a result of the expropriation. Moreover, 
the opportunity to take on non-farm work and the reluctance to go into debt 
were probably additional factors influencing the increase in small-scale and 
part-time farmers. 





1 Over the same period income for all farmers in New Brunswick declined by 12 per cent 
according to D.B.S. Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part II, Farm Income 1926-1957, 
Reference Paper No. 25. 

2D.B.S. data. 
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Compared with 1952, the farming situation of the respondents in 1956 may 
be summarized as follows: 
a) Income was lower, on the average. 
b) Farm size was smaller on the average. 
c) Fewer farms had woodlots producing for the market, and the lots were 
generally smaller and less productive. 
d) The number of small-scale and part-time farmers had increased. 
e) There were more fluid milk shippers (indicating a change in type of 
farming). 


According to the Edwards level of living scale! the survey respondents had 
a higher level of living in 1956 than in 1952. Whereas a quarter of the families 
had scores below 19 in 1952, only one-seventh was in this category in 1956. 
The individual scores averaged 21 and ranged from eight to 26 in 1952; they 
averaged 22 and ranged from 13 to 26 in 1956. 


The Relocation Process.—After the expropriation farmers felt compelled to 
get established on new farms without any delay. Aside from this haste, several 
factors influenced the speed and success of reestablishment. Only 43 of the 
104 farmers had had experience in buying a farm; the others had acquired their 
ATA property through inheritance. As a group, the displaced farmers were 
probably not very adaptable to change. Many lacked the type of experience 
usually associated with adaptability, such as travel and employment outside 
their community and activity in various types of formal organizations. 

In looking for a new farm, the respondents restricted their search primarily 
to the southwestern part of New Brunswick, that is, to the area surrounding 
Camp Gagetown. They were familiar with this area and some of them had 
hoped to find employment in the building of the ATA. They were also well 
aware that the purchase of a farm not too distant from the ATA would entail 
the disbursement of less money for displacement purposes. 

Fifty-seven farmers had located their new farms without any kind of 
assistance. The others had been directed to “farms for sale” by listings received 
from the Colonization Departments of the Canadian Railways and the Depart- 
ment of National Defence and other sources; some help and information were 
also given by the agricultural representative, the parish priest and bank officials. 
Most of the farms listed for sale were found to be too high in price or in poor 
condition. Only three farmers eventually purchased a farm to which they had 
been directed. 

Of the 103 respondents giving information, 13 had visited only the property 
which they eventually purchased. Ninety farmers looked at two or more farms 
before deciding on a purchase; 24 of these farmers visited from two to six farms, 
25 from seven to 14, and 26 had inspected 15 or more farms. Fifteen said they 
had visited ‘“‘quite a few” farms but would not give a more precise estimate. 

The average distance the respondents moved from their homes in the ATA 
was 44 miles. Distances varied from two to 200 miles; 52 farmers located within 
40 miles of their former homes, 39 moved 40 to 69 miles and 13 moved 70 miles 
or more. There was thus a tendency by the respondents to settle within the 
counties where they originally resided, or in an adjacent county; only five moved 
beyond these boundaries. 

Confined to a relatively small area, the demand for farms by the people 
involved in the expropriation brought about considerable inflation in farm 
prices in the areas adjacent to the ATA. According to people familiar with the 
area, the prices of small farms were more inflated than those of the larger 
units and the data on prices paid per acre by size of farm indicate that the 17 





1 Edwards, Florence M., “A Scale of Rating Socio-Economic Levels in Rural Western 
Canada’”’, Dominion Economic Division, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, 1946. 
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farmers who bought farms of less than 100 acres in size paid $130 per acre; the 
50 farmers who settled on farms of 100 to 199 acres paid $43; the 27 who bought 
farms of 200 to 299 acres paid $44; and the 10 farmers who purchased farms of 
300 acres or more paid $28 per acre, on the average. These average prices are 
not directly comparable; adjustments would have to be made for differences 
between groups of farms in the proportions which the different investment 
components represent of total real estate investment, before the real differences 
could be determined. However, the difference between the price paid per acre 
for farms less than 100 acres in size and the other prices exceeds any reasonable 
allowance which might be made for factors other than inflation. 

Support for the view that the prices of the smaller farms were more inflated 
than those of the larger farms also comes from the fact that there were more 
bidders for the smaller units. Analysis of the survey data indicates that 54 of 
the 104 respondents operated farms which produced less than $1,200 worth of 
agricultural products for sale in 1956. More than half of the respondents were 
thus in the market for the rather small units, and theoretically, this would tend 
to increase the price of these farms by comparison with the prices of larger 
units. Farmers buying the smaller units were therefore at a disadvantage in 
terms of size of farms as well as the inflation in prices. 

The respondents did not generally move far away from their original homes 
but many of them were nevertheless faced with the problem of adapting them- 
selves to new farming conditions. Few of the new farms had good-income 
producing woodlots, a major source of cash income in the ATA area. On the 
other hand, fluid milk was the major income source on about one-fifth of the 
new farms whereas only two farmers marketed this product in the ATA. There 
were also differences in soil type, climate and topography. 

Price inflation, inexperience in buying farm real estate and differences in 
farming conditions all resulted in considerable difficulty and inadequacy in 
farm appraisals. Comments made by the respondents during the interview in 
1956 indicate that many of them were aware of errors and oversights they had 
made in selecting properties. On many of the farms large expenditures were 
required for repairs to buildings and fences, and for other developmental activi- 
ties. On the average, the 104 farmers spent about $12 an acre for improvements 
on their resettlement farms, ranging from $32 an acre on farms less than 100 
acres in size to $6 an acre on the larger farms. The higher outlay for develop- 
ment on the smaller farms is another indication of the greater inflation of prices 
for these units relative to prices of larger farms. Besides being slow and expen- 
sive, the task of rebuilding a run-down farm implies low returns from a low- 
yielding land and the amount of time that has to be spent on operations that 
do not yield ready income. One thus finds it easy to understand that the lower 
income realized in 1956 was not a direct result of the expropriation. 

Other comments made by the respondents indicate that a major considera- 
tion in selecting a farm was the proximity to relatives, friends and old neighbors. 
Sixty families had relatives or other acquaintances in the community where 
they located, although only two said this was their only reason for selecting the 
farm. Thirty-four operators mentioned price of property as a factor, 29 indicated 
they had considered the general condition of the farm and its suitability for 
their choice of enterprises, 24 mentioned proximity to various community facili- 
ties, 15 had considered the size and condition of buildings, ten the proximity to 
off-farm work, seven the general location of the farm, and eight merely 
indicated they had liked the place. 

The analysis of the relocation experiences of the former ATA residents 
indicates that the problems are related to the scale of the expropriation. First, 
the inflation of farm values in the adjoining areas was the result of the large 
increase in demand for farms brought about by the people from the expropriated 
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area. This would not occur where only a few farm families are involved. Second, 
little change in type of farming, soil, topography and markets may be involved 
for the farmers in expropriations where only a small number are asked to 
move since they find it easier to settle in the immediate area. Consideration of 
the problems faced in relocating indicates that the people concerned would have 
been helped in terms of assistance in searching for and selecting a new farm. 
Encouragement to farmers to travel further in search of farms might have 
avoided some of the inflation of farm real estate prices in the areas adjoining 
the ATA. Moreover, information on what factors or points to check when 
purchasing a farm would have been of great help to these people. 

Suggestions for Minimizing Problems in Relocation.—Respondents were asked 
“In what way or ways do you think a person like yourself could be helped in 
relocating if other Canadians must move as you and your neighbors were asked 
to do”? Some of their answers are listed below along with the frequency with 
which each suggestion was made. 

The points raised by the respondents involve questions of policy regarding 
expropriation procedures. Nevertheless, as these farmers considered that their 
experience might benefit others similarly affected—an aspect of the study which 
appealed to them—this report would be incomplete without an enumeration 
of their suggestions for minimizing relocation problems. These suggestions may 
be listed as follows: 

1. Provide sufficient funds to cover the farm and home replacement value 
at current prices, expenses involved in moving and loss of income 
during the relocation process. Other reasons given for suggesting higher 
compensation were the loss of established farm business, loss of busi- 
ness such as trucking and loss of employment sources to people such 
as the hired farm hand (46 mentions). 

2. Advice and guidance should be provided to people forced to relocate. 
Information and advice should be given, preferably on an individual 
family basis, on matters such as the costs involved in reestablishment, 
prices of farms available for relocation, whether to sell or move live- 
stock, machinery and household items, and on the specific farming 
operations which could be carried on before moving. More aid should 
be given in searching for and selecting a new farm since much time 
was wasted in looking at worthless and over-priced farms. Advice and 
guidance should be given continuously until people are able to make a 
living in their new locations (27 mentions). 

3. Prevent inflation of property values outside the expropriated area. 
Various ways were suggested in which this could be done: a) put ceiling 
price on other people’s property, b) notify the people concerned before 
making the expropriation news public, and c) buy up the available 
farms for resale in the adjoining areas before publicizing the expropria- 
tion (21 mentions). 

4. It is not advisable or possible to help people in relocating; ‘‘no one 
would know what each one of us would want” was the expression used 
by some of the respondents (10 mentions). 

5. Select uninhabited areas rather than established communities for mili- 
tary sites (9 mentions). 

6. Give special consideration to the people who are asked to move by 
supplying transport to move them, buy the agricultural products re- 
quired in the military establishment from the former residents of the 
area, employ the people involved in the expropriation to clear the land, 
act as security guards in the military area, etc. (7 mentions). 

7. Provide for individual and collective bargaining by the property owners 
at the time of determining settlement (7 mentions). 
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8. Movement from the expropriated area should be organized on a group 
basis so as to. settle farmers on similar types of land and in a similar 
physical and social environment (3 mentions). 

It should be remembered that most of the respondents had moved from the 
expropriated area about three years before the 1956 study. Although the 
problems arising from expropriation are separate from the problems of reloca- 
tion, farmers tended to relate these in that the degree of success attained in 
relocation seemed to influence farmers’ opinions on many aspects of the expro- 
priation. Those who were fairly successful in relocating were less critical of 
the expropriation than those who were not quite so successful. 

The suggestions listed concern three major aspects of the expropriation and 
relocation processes: 1) compensation payments, 2) advice and guidance, and 
3) inflation of farm values. Generally, the compensation payments for the 
expropriated farms were generous in terms of normal market values. People 
in the surrounding areas attested to this in that they believed that the former 
ATA residents were well paid for their properties. In terms of the cost of 
relocating, however, some of the farmers had insufficient funds and this gave 
rise to the suggestion that they were not sufficiently compensated for assets 
other than real estate. 

Aside from suggesting a different basis for computing compensation pay- 
ments, the suggestions generally referred to problems arising primarily from 
the large scale of the expropriation. Inflation would not be as great if only 
a small number of families were involved or if the demand for farms were 
dispersed over a larger area than was the case in the Gagetown incident. Since 
the suggested methods for preventing inflation would obviously not be feasible, 
consideration might be given to ways and means of inducing farmers to go 
farther in search of farms. Obviously, displaced farmers should be financially 
able to do so. The owners of small properties may not receive sufficient funds 
for relocating if this involves considerable expense for searching and moving in 
addition to the price of the new property. As a result their bids for farms in 
adjacent areas tends to increase the prices of farms available for sale in these 
areas, and as in the Gagetown incident, many settle on run-down farms because 
they did not have the funds required for the purchase of better units. 

Summary and Conclusions.—The Gagetown expropriation involved the move- 
ment of a large number of people. This report is concerned with 104 of the 
families who farmed both before and after their move from the expropriated 
area. Although classed as farmers, about two-thirds of the families depended 
on off-farm sources for about one-quarter of their cash income before the move. 
About half of them had had experience in buying a farm. 

The mass movement of people, sources of income other than farm real estate, 
and the lack of experience of the operators in buying a farm were important 
factors in the expropriation and relocation processes. Because they owned little 
real estate, the compensation received by some of the operators was a small 
amount for relocating. Together with the apparent desire of the families to 
settle near old friends and neighbors, and other sociological aspects, the lack 
of sufficient funds was a factor in the location of the survey respondents in 
adjoining areas of the ATA. The large increase in demand for farms brought 
about considerable inflation of farm prices in the area. This enhanced the 
problem of relocating from a financial standpoint, and also added to the difficulty 
of appraising farms for sale by the inexperienced buyers. The result was that 
many farmers paid high prices for small and run-down farms. 

The Gagetown expropriation experience raises the question of bases in 
addition to real estate for computing compensation payments in cases where 
the farmers concerned depend on various sources for their livelihood. It also 
suggests the need for more advice and guidance to people in moving from an 
expropriated area and in the whole process of relocating. 
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A REPORT OF THE TENTH SESSION OF THE FAO CONFERENCE! 


The Tenth Session of the Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations meeting in Rome in November 1959, gave the 76 
member-nations an opportunity to re-examine the entire field of FAO’s work 
and to lay down policy perspectives for the future. The Agenda of the Tenth 
Session was diversified and covered such topics as Food Production in Relation 
to Population Trends; Agricultural Price Stabilization and Support Measures; 
Surplus Disposal; Freedom-from-Hunger Campaign; Agrarian Reform; Medi- 
terranean Development Project; Atomic Energy; Activities and Programs of the 
Organization and Constitutional and Administrative Matters. 


In his keynote speech to the Conference, the Director-General Mr. Sen said 
that despite the continuation of the paradox between surplus production in 
some countries and hunger in large parts of the world, and despite the threat 
posed by rapid population growth, 


“this year’s Conference opens under more favorable auspices 
than the last .. . The world economic situation has also im- 
proved. The recession which hit the industrialized countries in 
1957/58 is now over. The revival in economic activity in the 
United States, in Western Europe, and generally throughout 
the developed world, continues.” 


Since the fortunes of agriculture are determined by the main current of political, 
social and economic forces, he said, one can find encouragement in this change. 
Mr. Sen said that the work of FAO, even under the most favorable conditions, 
can be only that of a catalyst to national efforts. Its responsibility was never- 
theless formidable. 


The Conference unanimously elected Mr. Richlieu Morris of Liberia as its 
Chairman. This was the first time that a representative of the African Continent 
presided over the Conference. The Conference approved a budget of $18,451,000 
and a program of work for the next biennium, 1960/61. This was a 10 per cent 
increase over the 1958/59 budget. It passed 97 resolutions. It elected a new 
Council, of which Canada is a member; and reappointed B. R. Sen of India for a 
four-year term as Director-General. Membership was granted to the newly 
formed Republic of Guinea, and associate membership to eight African countries 
that will be attaining independence shortly and to Cyprus. 


Many of the country delegations were headed by Ministers of Agriculture. 
The Canadian delegation was headed by the Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. 
D. S. Harkness. Dr. J. F. Booth, the Director of the Economics Division, Dept. 
of Agriculture, was the Alternate Delegate. Other departments represented on 
the Canadian Delegation included Fisheries, Northern Affairs (Forestry), Health 
and Welfare (Nutrition), Trade and Commerce, and External Affairs. Dr. Booth 
was elected as one of the Vice-Chairmen of Commission I which dealt with 
program trends and policy questions in food and agriculture, and Dr. A. L. 
Pritchard of the Canadian Department of Fisheries was appointed chairman of 
the Technical Committee on Fisheries. 


The World Food and Agricultural Situation—The Conference had before it 
documentation showing that world agricultural production in 1959 increased 
slightly over that of 1958 and is nearly 30 per cent above the 1948-52 average. 
Although there has been progress the Conference again emphasized that, in 
spite of the continued existence of surplus stocks, in the long run, the twin 
problems of rural poverty and inadequate food supplies in less-developed 
countries could be overcome only by building up their own agriculture and by a 
balanced development of their economies. 





1 By Frank Shefrin. Secretary, Canadian Interdepartmental FAO Committee, and a member 
of the Canadian Delegation. 
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Many of the less-developed countries described to the Conference the 
programs they were undertaking to ensure a rapid expansion of their agricul- 
tural production. Most laid increased stress on the need to create a favorable 
economic and social climate for agricultural development and to remove institu- 
tional obstacles to the adoption of technical improvements, especially through 
land reform measures, accompanied by improvements, often on a co-operative 
basis, in marketing, credit facilities and extension, and through the development 
of other basic services. Greater attention was also being paid to the diversifica- 
tion of agricultural production, both to lessen dependence on a narrow range of 
export products and, through the increased production of protective foods, to 
improve the quality of the diet. 

However, the increase in world food production recently has not been as 
great as the increase in population numbers. This average general increase has 
been only about 0.5 per cent above the average population growth of 1.6 per 
cent, in contrast to the margin of some 1.5 per cent that had been reached in 
the earlier part of the postwar period. The rate, both of population growth and 
of production increase, had naturally varied sharply from country to country. 
Examples brought to the attention of the Conference included India, where 
population was increasing by 1.9 per cent a year and the expansion of produc- 
tion had been stepped up from an annual average of 2.8 per cent under the 
First Five-Year Plan to 3.9 per cent during the first three years of the second 
plan; Chile, where the rates were estimated as 2.5 per cent for population and 
1.7 per cent for production; and Pakistan, whose food production had recently 
shown little increase in the face of an annual population growth of 1.6 per cent. 
In several Far Eastern countries and in parts of Latin America and Africa, the 
increase in production had recently fallen behind or was barely keeping pace 
with the accelerating growth of population. 

The difficulty of ensuring a sufficiently rapid increase in food production 
was further emphasized by the absolute level of population increases in some 
countries. In India, for instance, an annual rate of only one per cent would 
mean an additional four million mouths to feed. In many countries, the density 
of the rural population was already extremely high; further possibilities for 
the extension of the cultivated area were often very limited and the expansion 
of their food production would soon depend entirely upon higher yields. In 
those countries the development of non-agricultural employment was particu- 
larly urgent. 

Professor Arnold Toynbee, addressing the Conference as the first MacDougall 
Memorial Lecturer, referred to the population-food production question. He 
said sooner or later food production will reach its limit. 

“If population was still increasing, famine alone would execute the 
role that had been played in the past by famine, pestilence and war 
combined. If mankind is now going to save itself from the casualties 
formerly inflicted upon it by pestilence and war it is going to bring on 
itself the new problem of an inordinate increase in population. Our 
efforts to reduce the death rate must be paralleled by conscious efforts 
to keep the birth rate under control. For the resources of this planet, 
even if scientifically administered and developed and husbanded for 
the benefit of the whole human family, will not suffice forever to feed 
a population that is increasing ad infinitum... . 

“What matters, surely, is not that the surface of this planet should 
hold, say, four thousand million instead of three thousand million living 
human beings; what matters is that living human beings, whatever 
their number, shall develop the highest capacities of their nature; and, 
if this is the true end of Man, what we should aim at is the optimum 
size of population for this purpose in the economic and social circum- 
stances of each successive generation.” 
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Mr. B. R. Sen, in his keynote speech prepared for delivery to the Conference 
immediately after Prof. Toynbee’s address, said that FAO must concentrate on 
trying to promote human welfare by increasing the productivity of agriculture. 


“Although in theory, as Professor Toynbee has said, there may be an 
ultimate limit to the development of the physical resources of this 
planet, we, in FAO, must work in the hope that, in fact, this limit, in 
relation to world population, will never be reached, or, at least, that 
the combined contributions of science, technology and universal educa- 
tion will push this limit to a very distant future.” 


Mr. Sen said that, ever since Malthus wrote his famous treatise, the subject 
of over-population has been the concern of biologists, sociologists and economists. 
Every generation had produced its optimists and its pessimists. 


“We, in FAO, however, must concentrate on the responsibilities set 
out in our Charter and try to promote human welfare by increasing the 
productivity of agriculture.” 


The Conference emphasized that existing knowledge of agricultural 
resources, of the pattern of demand and of population trends, is not sufficient 
for a prediction with any certainty of the longer-term course of food production 
in relation to the growth of population. The recent acceleration in the rate of 
population growth had resulted mainly from lower death rates, especially among 
young children, following improvements in medical services and in nutrition, 
and there appeared to have been little change in birth rates so far. Some 
countries, notably in the Far East, had recently adopted family planning policies, 
but it would be a long time before their effects were apparent. There was 
evidence that, with rising levels of living, the coefficient of fertility tended to 
decline. The various factors influencing this tendency required much further 
study. 


On the production side of the equation, knowledge of the world’s agri- 
cultural resources. was still far from complete. Existing technical knowledge 
was as yet being utilized to only a small degree in the world’s agricultural 
production. Moreover, recent developments in research suggested that agricul- 
tural technology was still only on the threshold of the achievement of its full 
possibilities. 

A high rate of population increase was, however, bound to continue for 
many years to come, and the Conference stressed that there could be no slacken- 
ing in efforts to remove the barriers to the fuller application of existing technical 
knowledge in the less-developed countries and to improve their purchasing 
power so that they could increasingly utilize the abundant production of more- 
advanced countries for the better nutrition of their populations. The immediate 
problem of providing sufficient food was itself immense and challenging. Its 
solution could not safely be delayed much longer, and should not be jeopardized 
by inadequately based hopes or fears about the more remote future. 


The Commodity Situation—_The Conference in its review of the world agri- 
cultural commodity marketing situation and problems accepted the salient 
features as outlined by the Committee on Commodity Problems: 


(1) the persistence of surpluses of some major staple commodities (wheat 
is of especial interest to Canada) and sudden changes in the supply 
situation of some others (e.g. skim milk powder); 


(2) the unfavorable trends in the terms of trade of agricultural exporting 
countries; 


(3) the growing need for adjustments of national agricultural policies 
(of especial interest are price support and stabilization measures) ; 
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(4) the growing trend in recent years towards regional arrangements [two 
of the better known examples are the European Economic Community 
(The Six) and the European Free Trade Area (The Seven) ]. 


The problem areas that are outlined above do not lend themselves to simple 
solutions. In the areas of surplus and national policies the member countries 
through the FAO have made a move in the direction of meeting the challenge. 
In the case of surpluses the FAO has made a number of proposals! ranging from 
selective production to the Principles of Surplus Disposal. The Principles in 
effect state that countries faced with the need to dispose of their surpluses 
should give priority to action resulting in increased consumption and should 
take measures that will minimize or avoid any impact of this disposal on regular 
commercial marketings. Forty member nations of the FAO have indicated 
that they will take into consideration these Principles when participating in 
disposal activity. 

The Conference noted that these FAO Principles of Surplus Disposal, as 
originally adopted in 1954, had come to be more and more widely known, and 
were being frequently involved in both bilateral and multilateral considerations 
between governments. 


Suggestions were put forward in the course of the Conference Session for 
arrangements designed to facilitate the establishment of reserves and the co- 
ordination of surplus disposal actions for this and related purposes. 


The Hon. D. S. Harkness, in his address to the Plenary Session of the 
Conference, when dealing with the problem of surpluses, said: 


“I should now like to return to the broad issues that face us at the 
Conference. In the world food situation, shortages are one side of the 
coin. The other side is surpluses. Inability to market an abundance of 
food was a nightmare of the economically developed countries during 
the inter-war years. The word ‘surpluses’, as someone said, sank deep 
into the consciousness of farmers. Surpluses are with us again. But 
because the governments of some countries have been able to assist 
their farmers and are able to hold large stocks, there have been no 
chaotic conditions in marketing. There have, however, been difficulties. 
Assistance by governments in the manner indicated has been useful and 
necessary. But the real answer is, of course, an enlarged effective 
demand, equal to production. This is a long term approach and the 
only sensible approach. The world does not produce too much food. 
The problem is to make it available in the places where it is needed. 
In the meantime, the challenge before us is the liquidation of regional 
surpluses in a manner that will benefit the needy and not harm the 
producers of any country. 


“FAO over the past fifteen years, has sought ways and means of 
overcoming the threats of shortages, surpluses and instability. There 
have been proposals for a world food bank, food board, an international 
commodity clearing house, an emergency famine reserve and a world 
food reserve. Although for various reasons none of these proopsals 
has been accepted as outlined, their examination has resulted in action 
by FAO which has had an important impact on these problems... . 

“In reviewing the problem of surpluses, the Ninth Session of the 
FAO Conference asked the Washington Sub-Committee to review the 
adequacy of the principles of surplus disposal in the light of the current 
situation. The report of the Sub-Committee finds little fault with the 





1¥For more details see the report entitled “FAO and the Surplus Problem” in “Agriculture 
Abroad,” October 1959, published by the Economics Division, Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 
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principles. Nor do we. The principles have served us well. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to dispose of surpluses without injury to commercial 
trade. But the increased observance of the principles and the oppor- 
tunity for more frequent consultations between exporters have gone 
a long way towards minimizing the dangers. ... 

“In his opening statement, the Director-General—when speaking of 
surpluses—posed the question which has also been uppermost in my 
mind, whether more searching thinking cannot be done to meet the 
challenge of surpluses and hunger continuing side by side. Perhaps, as 
a beginning, it would be useful to appraise carefully the actions that 
have developed out of previous attempts in this field. We might con- 
sider starting from where we now stand, by endeavouring to coordinate 
bilateral agreement and to encourage and assist multi-lateral action 
whenever possible. ... 

“Joint international action need not necessarily mean a loss of iden- 
tity of assistance provided by individual countries. National programs 
could continue to be controlled in accordance with individual national 
legislation and existing international agreements, having regard for 
FAO Principles of Surplus Disposal. An important need in this con- 
nection would be for a clearing house for information, not only on 
existing stock and disposal programs, but also on current and future 
food requirements of countries and regions and on national agricultural 
policy. This would bring the position of countries in need of food to 
the attention of those possessing surpluses and facilitate action pro- 
grams. These and probably other functions might fall within the range 
of activities of an organization which would first hold a watching brief 
on the world situation; second, collate information, and third, facilitate 
action whenever desirable and feasible.” ... 


The delegate for India participating in the same discussion said that help 
in time of need was welcome but that “It is equally the responsibility of the 
surplus countries to take preventative action to avoid conditions of scarcity.” 
He advocated an experiment in the form of a world food bank, working out a 
practical scheme of holding food deposits at places where they could produce 
immediate results. 

The question was raised at the Conference whether the Guidelines adopted 
by the newly formed Wheat Utilization Committee! were mere projections of 
the FAO Principles for Surplus Disposal or whether there had been a shift of 
emphasis. It was pointed out that the Wheat Utilization Committee in practice 
was giving consideration to means of increasing consumption and also to the 
connection between wheat surpluses and economic development. 


Agricultural Stabilization and Support Measures.—The Conference emphasized 
the need for adjusting national agricultural policies in such a way as to promote 
a better balance between supply and demand in the international markets. The 
Dutch delegate, for example, spoke of the consequences of national agricultural 
policies in the international field, and said that his country’s export of agricul- 
tural products was hampered in its further development by measures taken 
elsewhere. There was a tendency, as seen in measures taken to meet marketing 
problems and falling prices, to treat these problems as temporary phenomena. 
There was too little emphasis on the need to adapt these measures to the rapidly 
developing changes in the national economy. 

The Hon. D. S. Harkness in his address dealt with this issue. He said 

“Consideration must also be given to those conditions which give 
rise to surpluses. Governments should look at their national policies 





1 Members of this committee include the United States, Argentina, Australia, Canada, France 
and the FAO as an observer-adviser. The establishment of this Committee was one of the 
recommendations that came out of the Food for Peace Conference sponsored by the United States. 
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to determine to what extent they may have contributed to the present 
surplus position. In our own countries we are all committed to pro- 
tecting and supporting the incomes of farm communities and these 
policies have, in some cases, led to excessive protectionism. Canada 
has on occasion found it necessary to adopt some measures to assist 
her agricultural industries, but efforts have been made to avoid un- 
reasonable, and excessive protectionist policy. We have attempted to 
be flexible, and where and when the method of support has led to the 
development of surpluses we have modified our program, for example, 
on skim milk powder, eggs and hogs. 

“We are impressed with the report of the Expert Panel on Agricultural 
Price Stabilization and Support Policies which was established at the 
request of the Ninth Session of the Conference. We hope that this 
Conference will be able to give the report the full attention it merits. 
The recommendations concerning non-price measures and self-help 
action by farmers appealed to us particularly, but we would also like to 
see careful consideration given to the section on price support levels, 
particularly the question of limiting the spread between domestic sup- 
port prices and international prices. I hope that at this Conference we 
can arrive at a considerable measure of unanimity of opinion on the 
action underlying the use of support measures and that these actions 
would result in a minimum of injury to producers in other countries. 
I know that we cannot run until we have learned to walk, but there are 
many countries that can now afford to modify their support program 
in such a way as not to harm their farmers and at the same time offer 
greater opportunities to increase international trade.” ... 


The Conference devoted much attention to the report of the Expert Panel 
on Agricultural Price Stabilization and Support Policies. This Panel which met 
in April 1959 was chaired by the Canadian representative, A. H. Turner’ The 
report sets out Guiding Principles to be taken into account by governments in 
establishing or reviewing their agricultural pclicies and, in some of the Prin- 
ciples, reference is made to the need to avoid the accumulation of burdensome 
surpluses. The Conference recognized the difficulties of the Panel of resolving 
divergent viewpoints and taking into account a wide range of economic and 
social conditions. The analytical part of the Panel’s report was generally 
commended, but there was some disagreement at the Conference in respect of 
the Principles: on the whole there was a good discussion, and it was agreed that 
there was scope for further improvement and refinement. The Committee on 
Commodity Problems is to make further examination and revisions of the 
Principles. It was considered that in revising the principles, full account should 
be taken of the findings of other international organizations working in the 
same field, in particular GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) 
where country consultations on agricultural policies are now underway. The 
report is to be ready for the 1961 Session of the FAO Conference. 


Agrarian Reform.—Several of the countries present at the Conference had 
only recently enacted legislative measures affecting the holding of land. As 
a result there was a lengthy discussion. The Conference dealt at length with 
the several phases of agrarian reform, stressing the importance of thorough 
planning, adequate land distribution and proper implementation of the program. 
It was generally recognized that it was not agrarian reform legislation, but the 
implementation of land reform programs, which involved serious technical 
implications. The techniques and procedures adopted for land acquisition, land 
distribution, and for raising the productivity of the distributed area, were the 
decisive factors which determined the success or failure of a scheme. It was 
brought out at the Conference that measures of land reform must take into 
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account the need for maintaining and improving the level of agricultural pro- 
duction by instituting adequate technical and financial facilities for the owners 
and operators of the new farming units if such measures were not to be followed 
by social unrest and loss of confidence of the people in agrarian reform itself. 

Resolutions for the establishment of regicnal institutes on land reform in 
Latin America and South East Asia were approved—for dealing on a continuing 
basis with the problems of land tenure and land use in the region, with the 
object of advising the governments on the necessary changes in their agrarian 
structures. 


Mediterranean Development Project.—This project was reviewed by the Con- 
ference. The project covers all the countries bordering the Mediterranean 
(except Albania and Northern Italy), together with Portugal, Jordan and Iraq, 
which are included because they form part of the same natural area. The unity 
of the region derives from the broad similarity of climatic and soil conditions 
and the existence of acute problems of economic development with many 
common characteristics. 


It is of interest to note the objectives of the project as outlined in the 1957 
Conference. In accordance with the Conference discussions emphasinz the need 
for a broad and bold attack on the entire problem of Mediterranean agriculture 
and forestry, the basic aim of the project was defined as follows: to accelerate 
the restoration and development of the land and water resources of the region 
for agriculture, grazing and forestry purposes and thus contribute to its economic 
and social advancement by formulating balanced action proposals. These pro- 
posals should be primarily designed: 

(a) To protect the scils and crops against erosion and similar losses and 
to reclaim through proper measures lands now wasted and unpro- 
ductive: 

(b) To raise productivity in agriculture and forestry in order to achieve 
increased supplies in line with the requirements of the country’s 
inhabitants: 

(c) To provide employment and achieve social improvements as outlined 
in the interim report. 


The over-all report issued in 1959 is focussed essentially on three aspects: 
a general analysis of the problem of accelerated development of land and water 
resources in the Mediterranean region and its economic, technical and social 
implications; formulation of appropriate policies and programs for the next 20 
years and specific action recommendations of major importance at the national 
level; recommendations for international, regional or sub-regional action. In 
conformity with the conference resolution, it is based on the findings of the 
country studies supplemented by special research as required. 

The report stressed there was urgent need in the region to reverse an age- 
old tradition of deforestation and soil erosion. Demographic pressure on land 
of limited productivity, especially in a semi-arid climate, was likely to lead to 
a serious deterioration of the situation. To co-ordinate development of all sectors 
of the economy was a prerequisite for any rise in standards of living from their 
present low levels. Despite obvious differences in conditions between countries, 
there were many problems which were of concern to all, and this justified a 
regional approach. The analysis brought out several types of projects which 
might usefully be undertaken jointly by groups of countries. 

It was generally recognized that the burden of economic development is 
great. The emphasis of the report on the need for extraordinary efforts by each 
of the countries concerned was accepted by all. It was considered necessary to 
secure an adequate administrative structure, well-trained manpower and very 
heavy investment; otherwise with the rapid growth of population the countries 
would be exposed to the risk of severe setbacks in their standards of living. 
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Such investment would have to include forestry, which should be considered as 
a public works program designed to promote soil conservation and to absorb 
surplus rural populations, especially from mountain areas. 

Although most of the effort was to come from within the countries, external 
aid will be nevertheless crucial. Several delegates expressed the readiness of 
their countries to extend technical or financial assistance for development 
programs in Mediterranean countries. 

The debate on the Mediterranean project included statements by a large 
number of delegations. The interventions of the countries which are subjects 
of the report were led by the Foreign Minister of Turkey. 

Requests for technical assistance for the coming year have already been 
affected by the country studies; Turkey has asked assistance from the United 
Nations Special Fund for the establishment of a pilot project, Spain was already 
engaged in development in the Badajoz area, and Tunisia and other countries 
are considering setting up new pilot schemes. 

The Conference passed a resolution which 

“Invites the Director-General to organize from early 1960 onward 
intergovernmental consultations using the Over-All Report and Country 
Programs as a basis and keeping in mind the sub-regions defined in the 
project. The principal purpose of such consultations would be to frame 
specific proposals for national and international action programs to be 
undertaken forthwith, and 

“Invites the Director-General to explore the possibilities of initiating 
similar projects designed to accelerate the integrated development of 
agriculture and forestry with due regard to the economic and social 
implications wherever he believes that such an undertaking would be 
of benefit to the countries or regions concerned.” 


Freedom-from-Hunger Campaign.—The Director-General of the FAO proposed 
a campaign to focus public attention on a world-wide scale upon the continuing 
problem of hunger, and to mobilize national and international effort towards 
its solution. The campaign will be a continuing activity and is to receive 
Conference attention at its sessions in 1961, 1963 and 1965. A World Food 
Congress was contemplated for 1963, in close association with the 12th Session 
of the Conference. 

The Campaign would consider not only ways of increasing agricultural 
production and income and of raising buying power for food, but also would 
recognize the need for industrial development so as to increase purchasing power 
and ability to buy food, especially in the less developed countries. The improve- 
ment of nutrition, also, would cover not only the problem of providing more 
and better food, but the social implications of better nutrition on the position 
of various groups, such as farmers and fishermen. Besides the fundamental 
efforts of national governments themselves, active co-operation would be needed 
from the UN and its Specialized Agencies and from all citizens’ groups devoted 
to humanitarian ideals. The Campaign, as visualized by the Director-General, 
would thus serve to promote a climate of opinion throughout the world in which 
the problems of hunger and want would be faced realistically, their causes 
analyzed objectively, and would apply boldly and courageously appropriate 
remedies. 

As presented to the Conference, the proposed Campaign covers four cate- 
gories of work: (1) information and education; (2) research; (3) national action 
programs; and (4) FAO guidance and technical assistance to bilateral programs, 
when asked for. 

The general line set forth by the Director-General for the organization of 
the Campaign was generally supported. This includes an Advisory Campaign 
Committee of Governments, an Advisory Conference of Co-operating non- 
Governmental Organizations, and appropriate national bodies in each country. 
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Great emphasis was placed by practically all speakers on the importance 
of the action to be taken outside the FAO if the Campaign is to fulfil its aims. 
National governments themselves will need to do a great part of the work, 
especially in underdeveloped countries where not only will action programs be 
developed and carried through, but where strong efforts will be needed to 
improve the institutional framework for agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment, and to encourage and attain higher levels of savings and investment from 
domestic sources. 


Expansion of Action in Atomic Energy Field—The 1960-61 program in the 
atomic-energy field envisages new activities in Asia, Latin America, the Near 
East and Africa. In the past they had been confined mainly to Europe. Among 
activities proposed are those relating to international co-operation in research 
on the use of irradiation for the preservation of foods and studies on the agri- 
cultural aspects of radio-active contamination, as well as assistance in the 
provision of technical specialists in the field. 

At the same time, FAO would continue to function as a co-ordinating center 
for the collection and dissemination of scientific and technical information in 
the field of atomic energy, and of the possible contribution of atomic energy to 
the progress of agriculture and related industries. 

The Conference ratified an agreement between FAO and the United Nations 
International Atomic Energy Agency which affords the official basis for co- 
operation between the two. 


North American Forestry Commission.—Delegates from the United States, 
Canada and Mexico agreed to the formation of an FAO North American Forestry 
Commission. This is the fifth regional forestry commission so far established 
by FAO. 


World Seed Campaign.—A resolution approving FAO’s project for a world 
campaign for the use of better seeds was approved by the Conference. The 
resolution, put forward by Canada, designates 1961 as World Seed Year. Seventy 
countries had announced their intention of participating in the campaign, and 
59 of them had already begun concrete action programs on the national level. 
The programs undertaken and envisaged under the campaign encompass three 
main sectors: improvement of cultivated plants; production, certification and 
distribution of high-quality seeds; and educative extension and _ publicity 
activities. 

Canada had in 1959 through the Colombo Plan provided training fellow- 
ships. Eleven seed specialists arrived in Ottawa in September, 1959 from Burma, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Nepal, Pakistan (2 from East and 2 from West), 
Philippines and Thailand. 

The course covered a period of about three months and included studies of 
government organization and facilities, management of production and sale at 
the grower level, and distribution by the seed trade. Two months were spent in 
the field visiting farmer-growers, co-operative seed cleaning plants, and mer- 
chandising and distribution agencies. One month was spent in the seed control 
laboratories of the Federal Department of Agriculture. 

The project had the support of the seed industry and the Canadian Seed 
Growers’ Association, and the Canadian Seed Trade Association co-operated 
with federal and provincial officials and universities in putting on a suitable 
program. The Department of Agriculture acted as the liaison body with FAO 
in respect to the Campaign. 


Program of Work 1960/61—FAO has about 1,500 staff members assigned to 
Headquarters and Regional Offices. Over 50 nationalities are represented on the 
staff. The Organization has 10 technical divisions covering the following: Land 
and Water Development; Plant Production and Protection; Animal Production 
and Health; Rural Institutions and Services; Forestry and Forest Products; 
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Fisheries; Statistics; Economic Analysis; Commodities; and Nutrition. The pro- 
posed 1960/61 program was reviewed by a number of technical committees 
appointed by the Conference. These committees passed judgment, and offered 
suggestions. 

In addition, the FAO administers currently a Technical Assistance Program 
with about 435 technical assistance experts assigned to field projects in nearly 
65 countries or political sub-divisions. The Conference took the occasion of the 
Tenth Anniversary of the Expanded Technical Assistance Program to express 
strong support for the Program. It was noted that as of September 1959,°1,773 
FAO experts recruited, during the decade, from over 40 countries, had served 
in the field; that some 1,600 fellowships had been awarded; that about 100 
training centers had been organized; and that the number of countries and terri- 
tories served by FAO had grown from 48 in 1953 to 68 in 1960. 

New activities have come out of the recently established United Nations 
Special Fund. The Fund started operating early in 1959 by establishing criteria 
for selecting projects and the procedures to be followed. One of the important 
criteria is the concentration on relatively large projects which inter alia dis- 
tinguishes the Special Fund operations from those of the Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program. The Expanded Technical Assistance Program has spread 
its resources over a large number of projects and, through the system of country 
programming, over a wide geographical area. The Special Fund, by contrast, 
concentrates on a more limited number of projects involving relatively heavier 
individual budgetary commitments. It is also bound by its terms of reference 
to seek substantial counterpart contributions by recipient governments. Another 
important difference is that, while under the ETAP the projects are budgeted 
for on an annual basis, the Special Fund projects are approved with budgetary 
provision for their entire duration, which in practically all cases is more than 
one year. 

The Special Fund is also giving due consideration to the technical organiza- 
tional and financial problems likely to be encountered in executing proposed 
projects. These include the arrangements to be made with recipient governments 
regarding the execution of the projects and to counterpart contributions and 
local costs. The FAO so far has been asked to administer five major projects: 
these are, Ghana (Survey of Volta River Flood Plain), Greece (Pilot Project in 
Groundwater Development), Israel (Pilot Project in Watershed Management), 
UAR (Egyptian Region), (Pilot Project for Drainage of Irrigated Land) and 
(Soil Survey from Aerial Photographs). It is anticipated that there will be an 
increase in these activities as the contributions to the Special Fund increase. 

Forward Appraisal of Future Work 1959-64.—The Director-General, in a speech 
introducing this agenda item, said the appraisal resulted from a resolution of 
the U.N. Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), and that parallel studies by 
other Agencies would be amalgamated into one comprehensive report. 

The broad aim, he said, is “that member governments may see the programs 
of the various Agencies within one framework in proper perspective, and decide 
their course of action in different fields of activity with fuller knowledge of 
the goals they are to achieve and the efforts needed to achieve them.” 

Member governments would thus be able to judge whether the present 
balance among fields such as health, education, agriculture and industry called 
for any readjustment, and whether the objectives to be attained needed greater 
effort in any fields than was now being given. 

In preparing the appraisal, The Director General said he had assigned 
priorities to those fields where the requirements of governments for guidance 
from FAO were expected to be greatest. As a working hypothesis, he had 
assumed that resources for technical and economic work in future would increase 
at an annual rate of 20 per cent; he stressed, however, that the level of the 
budget for any biennium was for the sovereign decision of the Conference. 
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Twelve major fields of work had been distinguished, covering among them 
the entire chain of production, distribution and consumption of agricultural 
commodities, together with the preliminary investigations on needs and resources 
and the supporting infra-structure in services. These 12 fields in turn had been 
broken down into 117 smaller appraisal units. 

In the report, major expansion was called for in 30 of the 117 lines of work. 
Almost one-half of these expansions were proposed for lines within the fields 
entitled “social and economic institutions including agrarian structure’, and 
“organization and administration of research and education and governmet 
services in agriculture”’. 

For the field bearing on “techniques for increasing production”, while still 
the largest single portion of FAO’s work, a lesser percentage increase was 
envisaged. Moderate expansion was suggested for “international agricultural 
commodity problems” and for “general, statistical and economic information 
and analysis’’. 

Mr. Sen stressed that the appraisal referred only to FAO’s technical and 
economic work, and did not attempt to measure the impact of increased activities 
on central supporting services or administrative services. 

The Conference considered that the Report was a useful approach to long- 
term programming of the work of the Organization and that this type of work 
should be continued. There was considerable reservation as to the financial 
acceptability of the hypothesis of the rate of increase, but the Conference took 
note of the fact that this was not a budgetary exercise, and that member 
countries were not committing themselves to any particular level of the budget. 


Canada and the FAO.—The Canadian position in respect to the over-all 
program of work of the FAO was given by Mr. Harkness in his address. He 
said: 

“I am particularly interested in the theme underlying the Director- 
General’s introduction to the program for 1960-61. I welcome its 
conclusions; although there are many problems awaiting solution the 
ensuing biennium should be one primarily of consolidation of FAO. 
The opportunities and need for accelerated international action in many 
fields are manifold. But I am confident that we are all in agreement 
that amongst these activities those within the mandate of FAO present 
an important claim on our-resources. At the same time it is of funda- 
mental importance that our response to these claims should be objective, 
balanced and well-conceived. The Director-General clearly indicated 
this when he observed that what is now needed is a consolidation of 
activities so that future development in the work of the Organization 
may be based on firm foundations. I would not expect a uniform 
response from all delegations on the emphasis to be given to particular 
parts of the program. I believe, however, that we can all agree that 
our fundamental objective is to derive the maximum benefit from the 
resources provided. This necessarily entails the careful selection of 
programs in order to ensure that priority activities are undertaken. 
During this Conference, the Canadian delegation expects both the 
program and its administration to be carefully examined to ensure 
that maximum benefits are derived from the resources approved by 
the General Conference. We also hope that in determining the budget 
level member states will recognize the heavy competing claims on 
resources of the many international activities... . 

“The pledges we have recently made for the Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program and the Special Fund indicate our continued 
interest in this work. We want to draw the attention of the Conference 
to the fact that this is the Tenth Anniversary of ETAP and to pay a 
tribute to the many experts who have gone into over 60 countries to 
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assist the governments and their people in devising ways and means 
of increasing output and of raising the level of production. That is 
why we support wholeheartedly the work of the Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Forestry Divisions which have shown producers how to raise better 
crops and improve livestock, how to manage forests and wood lots, 
how to improve the returns from fisheries. We also support the work 
of the Economics Department that is devoting more of its resources to 
improving marketing and distribution of agricultural products. In- 
creased output and better marketing should result in more and better 
food being made available. 

“During the past fifteen years countries have become to a considerable 
degree nutrition conscious. Canada is favored with an abundance of 
food, but this does not lessen our interest in nutrition problems which 
exist at home as well as in other countries. Active programs of research 
and education are being carried on in this field. The FAO Nutrition 
Division has also played an important role in this area. Since Canada’s 
participation in the Hot Springs Conference in 1943, Canada has insisted 
on the fundamental place of nutrition in the program of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization.” ... 


Besides being a member of the Council, which is the executive body of 
the Conference, Canada is a member of the Committee on Commodity Problems 
(CCP); the FAO Group on Grains; the Consultative Sub-Committee on Surplus 
Disposal (Washington), and the Committee on Constitutional and Legal Matters. 
Canada ranks fifth among the contributors to the FAO budget. Her share is 
4.09 per cent of the total. She contributes to the field work of the FAO through 
her contribution of $2 million to the Expanded Technical Assistance Program 
and a similar amount to the Special Fund. 


Canada has also participated in a number of FAO expert committees, dealing 
with such subjects as atomic energy, plant protection and stabilization and price 
support measures. A number of Canadians have served on technical assistance 
missions. 

Canada has contributed to the work of the FAO, whose objectives are to 
improve the nutritional levels of less fortunate people, to raise the level of 
productivity of agriculture, fisheries and forestry, and has at the same time 
benefited from the exchange of knowledge and from a closer contact with the 
peoples of other countries. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Beef Mixed-Farms, Output and Management. Nelson, J. B. Farm Economics 
and Statistics Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture, Toronto, 1959. pp. 17. 

An economic analysis of the organization of 386 mixed-beef farms, espe- 
cially concerned with size of business, use of capital and labor, and choice of 
enterprises. 


Early Potato, Production Costs and Management. Nelson, J. B. and F. R. 
Abraham. Farm Economics and Statistics Branch, Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture, Toronto, 1959. pp. 20. 

A study of costs and returns in the production of early potatoes in the 
Ontario counties of Essex and Kent. 


CORRIGENDUM 


On page 134 of the December 1959 issue of The Economic Annalist “—140.9” 
should read “+140.9” in column 5, line 2 of Table 1. On page 136, “1,646” 
should read ‘‘—1,646” in column 5, line 1 of Table 4. 
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231.0 222.0 169.1 274.9 241.9 21062 218.8 126.4 120.5 
230.9 219.1 161.1 277.0 BOO ON es i sioked| Daa eale 127.1 122.4 
230.0 215.5 163.1 267.9 236) On ee eed eee 128.0 124.2 
230.2 PIN7/ a> 165.2 269.1 233.9 128.3 123.8 
229.7 215.0 166.9 263.1 ZOO SS ol Riemer eel oe eee ee 127.9 122.4 
230.5 214.6 171.6 DD Ted 229.4 266.7 221.9 127.5 121.6 
230.0 212.0 172.0 252.0 226. GA We ee noe a ellincete one sees 127.2 120.8 
229.6 213.6 175.1 25282 PYAR GE eitien aed Me mecce ot: 126.9 119.4 





Note:-See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926 


Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
(®) Prices at terminal markets. 


(>) Indexes August 1957—July 1958 are final with inclusion of final participation payments for Western Wheat, announced 
June 5th, 1959. Subsequent indexes are subject to revision. 


(°) Exclusive ofliving costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gaseline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, rates interest and farm wage rates. 


(4) Differs from composite index by exclusion oftax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 


(*) For a detailed description of concepts, sources and methods see D.B.S. Reference Paper (61-502) Revised Index of 
Industrial Production, 1935-57. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Commenting on the prospects for economic growth in Canada in 1960, the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce said, in an address to the French Chamber of 
Commerce in Canada, in Montreal, on February 10 that “‘.. . total demands upon 
the economy are likely to continue to increase, resulting in a further expansion 
of output and employment. While productive resources have become more fully 
utilized over the past year, there is still a considerable amount of available 
capacity in most industries. In addition, manpower and plant capacity are 
growing steadily. In these circumstances, it would appear that a production 
increase of considerable dimensions could take place without giving rise to 
excessive pressure upon productive capacities. At the same time, it is important 
that demands be kept within the scope of available resources. If this objective 
is achieved, Canadians can look forward with confidence to the continuation of 
sound economic growth.” 


Investment.—According to “Private and Public Investment in Canada, Out- 
look 1960” published by authority of the Minister of Trade and Commerce in 
February 1960, present capital expenditure plans for 1960 call for total outlays 
of $8.8 billion by all sectors of the Canadian economy. This investment program 
would be the largest on record and would exceed the previous peak of $8.7 
billion reached in 1957 and the second highest peak—$8.4 billion—attained 
in 1959. 

The 1960 investment program differs significantly from the programs of 
the past two years. A resurgence in business investment is expected, following 
the sharp decline of 1958 and the slight upward movement of 1959. On the other 
hand, outlays for housing and social capital will likely make up a smaller part 
of the total investment program; they are expected to increase by only about 
one per cent compared with 14 per cent in 1958 and six per cent in 1959 when 
this type of investment supplied an important economic stimulus. 

The changed emphasis in the investment program reflects the changes in 
general economic conditions and businessmen’s estimates of future business 
trends. In 1959 both domestic and export markets strengthened, production 


Table 1.—Canadian Investment Programs, 1955-60 














Sector 1955 | 1956 | 1957 1958 | 19592 1960> 
—nmillions of dollars— 

Business capital (excluding housing)— 
Forest and mineral products..........+..%.. 597 1,111 1,162 655 632 754 
MOM ANCUNOW CE epi ene en | ey cce eo cand ane 823 1, 224 ebos P325 1,089 22 
Trade, finance and commercial services..... 562 611 690 706 759 855 
Transportation, storage and communication. 577 820 1,006 1,000 937 924 
CLROL IE Ge ehh ae Panne het wa tye 1,034 1, 238 1, 243 1183 1,303 1,345 
re Lill ah ee) 2 leche cont «Sn Oa er 3,593 5,004 5, 654 4,869 4,720 5,010 

Housing and social capital— 

FI GUGING Te On. eee eet eee sate tes 1,397 1,547 1,430 1,782 1,759 1,696 
Thatitutional services:. «its. «file. rents el. 408 402 455 515 531 625 
Government departments and waterworks... 846 1,083 1,178 1,198 1,401 1,439 
Subtotal were aeiece sae: satsies Be 2,651 3,002 3, 063 3,495 3,691 3, 760 
Motalieapital expend tures ss. secs ok as oo eset 6, 244 8,036 8,717 8, 364 8,411 8,770 


a nn sea EEE EEE SEES 


2Preliminary. 
bIntentions. 
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increased and industrial operating levels moved upward; larger earnings and 
increases in depreciation reserves added to the supply of internal funds available 
for expansion or modernization purposes. 

Planned business capital outlays entail a six per cent increase over 1959. 
Spending in the resource-based industries will increase sharply and become 
the main contributor to the general increase in business investment. Outlays 
made by the forest and mineral products industries are expected to exceed 
1959 outlays by about 20 per cent; base metal mining, primary iron and steel, 
and forest-based industries will greatly increase their rate of spending for new 
facilities. Commercial building and secondary manufacturing industries are 
other areas of marked increases in investment. However, the fuel and power 
and the transportation and communication industries do not plan any important 
changes from their 1959 investment program. 

Table 1 provides a comparative description of the investment programs of 
different sectors of the economy for the 1955-60 period. 


External Trade.—Canada’s commodity exports increased greatly in January 
1960, compared with January 1959, but imports decreased slightly, thus resulting 
in an excess of exports over imports for the third successive month. 

Total exports in January 1960 rose to $421.9 million, a higher value than 
in any previous January and an increase of a little more than 21 per cent over 
the corresponding total of $348 million for January 1959; imports declined to 
$396.5 million from $403.3 million. The January export surplus declined to 
$25.4 million in 1960 from $55.3 million in 1959. 

Exports to the United States rose to $249.2 million in January this year 
from $198.6 million in January last year but imports dropped to $280.5 million 
from $284.9 million and the excess of imports over exports declined to $31.3 
million from $86.3 million. 

Total exports to the United Kingdom rose to $68.7 million from $55.3 
million and imports to $41.4 million from $34.7 million; the export surplus rose 
to $27.3 million from $20.6 million. 


Industrial Employment.—Canada’s composite index number of industrial 
employment (1949=100) declined from 121.8 in November to 118.2 in December 
1959. Seasonal declines occurred in al] industry divisions except trade. In the 
durable goods manufacturing industries the effect of the seasonal influences on 
employment was partly offset by non-seasonal increases in the automobile 
industries where the steel shortages had led to the laying-off of larger numbers 
of workers in November. Following the settlement of strikes in the United 
States the supply situation improved and these workers were recalled for 
employment. 

The composite figure of average weekly wages and salaries was $72.55 for 
December 1959 or $1.68 less than for the previous month. As in past years, 


average weekly earnings were lower in the last pay period in December than 
in the last one in November. 


Labor.—The number of persons with jobs in January 1960 was estimated 
to be 5,699,000, cr 162,000 less than in December 1959. The decline was slightly 
above that of January 1959 but about the same as the average December- 
January change in the previous six years. More than one-third of the decline 
occurred in construction and about half in trade, manufacturing, and agriculture. 

Compared with a year earlier 161,000 more persons had jobs. The trade 
and service industries combined accounted for over 85 per cent of the additional 
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jobs during the 12-month period. About 86,000 more men and 75,000 more 
women had jobs than in January 1959. 

The total number of persons without jobs and seeking work was estimated 
to be 504,000 in January 1960, an increase of 134,000 from December 1959. The 
Canadian labor force in the week ending January 16 totalled about 6,203,000, 
compared with 6,231,000 a month earlier and 6,076,000 a year earlier. 


Manufacturing.—Manufacturers’ shipments in December were valued at 
$1,892 million compared with $1,948 million in November 1959. December 
shipments have fallen each year since 1955 but much less so in 1959 than in the 
four preceding years. 


Shipments in 1959 rose to a record total of $23,238 million, exceeding by 
over seven per cent the $21,656 million total for 1958 and by almost five per 
cent the previous peak of $22,178 million in 1956. Shipments in the fourth 
quarter of 1959 rose to $5,942 million from $5,494 million in the fourth quarter 
of 1958. 


Inventories owned at the end of December were valued at $4,065 million, 
a two per cent rise from the November total of $3,997 million. Inventories held 
but not owned declined between November and December and inventories held 
at the end of December totaled $4,389 million. 


Consumer Credit.—Balances outstanding on the books of sales finance com- 
panies at the end of December 1959 totaled $1,133.6 million, compared with 
$1,139.9 million on November 30 and $1,025.6 million on December 31, 1958. 

December 31 balances on consumer goods totaled $795.7 million, compared 
with $806.5 million a month earlier and $768.2 million a year earlier. Month-end 
balances on commercial goods rose to $337.9 million at December 31 from $333.4 
million at November 30 and $257.4 million at December 31, 1958. 


Consumer Price Index.—Canada’s consumer price index (1949=100) declined 
from 127.5 to 127.2 between the beginning of January and February 1960. The 
food index moved from 121.6 to 120.8; lower prices were reported for a wide 
range of meats and declines in beef prices ranged up to five cents a pound. 
Egg prices, which had dropped about 20 cents between November 1959 and 
January 1960, declined slightly in February to reach 41 cents a dozen. Most 
fresh and canned fruits and vegetables were higher in prices; potato prices 
continued to rise and reached their highest February level since 1952. 


Farm Prices—The Canadian index of farm prices of agricultural products 
(1935-39=100) continued to decline and reached an estimated 229.7 for January 
1960, which is 1.2 points lower than the estimate for December 1959. The 
January decline resulted from lower prices for livestock, poultry and eggs 
which more than offset higher prices for potatoes. 

Compared with January 1959 the current index is lower by nearly 12 
points. Lower grain prices reflect marketings of lower quality from the current 
western grain crop. Prices are also lower for livestock, poultry and eggs. 
Prices of dairy products and potatoes are the only prices above the January 
1959 level. 


Farm Net Income.—Net income of farm operators from farming operations 
in 1959 is estimated at $1,189.4 million which is seven per cent below the 
preliminary 1958 figure of $1,277.6 million but 12 per cent above the revised 
1957 total of $1,061.5 million. 

83400-2—2 
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Cash income from the sale of farm products declined slightly, as a result 
of lower returns from wheat, oats, cattle, poultry meat, eggs and fruit which 
more than offset higher income from barley, flaxseed, tobacco, hogs, dairy 
products, and larger Canadian Wheat Board payments. 

Farm-held inventories of grains continued to decline but their reduction 
was not as great in 1959 as in 1958. This slower decline and a gain in the value 
of income in kind largely offset the decline in cash income and supplementary 
payments; the total gross income thus declined only to $3,071.6 million in 1959 
from $3,079.1 million in 1958. However, farm operating expenses and deprecia- 
tion charges continued to rise in 1959 and net farm income was seven per cent 
lower than in 1958. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF FARM CAPITAL IN CANADIAN 
AGRICULTURE FROM 1935 TO 1958 


C. VARKARIS 


To the man-in-the-street capital simply means the accumulation of a cer- 
tain sum of money and bank deposits, as well as holdings of stocks, bonds and 
mortgages. To the investor capital stock consists of the money permanently 
invested in a corporation. The economist, on the other hand, is more sophisticated 
in his search for a definition. Most classical and modern economists classify 
capital as one of the four major factors of production (the others being land, 
labor, and management or entrepreneurship). Capital, to them, consists of 


Table 1.—Farm Capital, in Current Dollar Values, Canada, 1935-58 


(million dollars) 


















































Land and 
buildings Machinery Livestock Total 

Year Dollars | Per cent | Dollars | Per cent Dollars | Per cent | Dollars | Per cent 
193 O aortecdae hae ne 3,449 76.3 534 11.8 541 1ie9) 4,524 100.0 
LOSGSs een eee Bi, PAS (ond 524 11.9 574 163411 4,390 100.0 
LOSE. Ca Se PAO (Ae, 527 12.0 604 13.8 4,384 100.0 
ORS Do ween 3,083 TD 544 12.9 587 13.9 4,214 100.0 
TOR OM ae eene ae 3,107 12.3 547 127 644 15.0 4,298 100.0 
LO4 (eee oh eee, 2,963 Wes 568 1B. 682 Mh 4,213 100.0 
1941 ue ee © 3,030 71.4 596 14.0 621 14.6 4,247 100.0 
LOAD iE as ako kir rigs 3,238 69.2 660 14.1 783 16.7 4,681 100.0 
LOSS AR werd, Tove be 3,454 65.5 722 13,2 1,098 20.8 Ny Par 100.0 
VO 4A es PsP NH 3, 649 66.5 158 13.8 1,082 19.7 5,489 100.0 
Se eee RED gate oe - oe ikl 66.5 827 14.8 1,042 18.7 5, 580 100.0 
LOA G Nas Mee pie pence 3,897 66.3 905 one 1,075 18.3 5,877 100.0 
1OS72... WPS. ee 4,212 65.9 1,027 Toa 1,149 18.0 6,388 100.0 
OAS oc cumin, ee 4,665 65.7 1,195 16.8 1D, 22s ie 7,105 100.0 
1G y AG ae, eee a 4,017 62.8 1,416 18.9 rowel 18.3 7,504 100.0 
ODO Mees. tunes 023 61.4 1,681 20.6 1,468 18.0 {33,7 100.0 
LOS TR Ate et et coke ope 58.3 1,932 20.4 2,014 21h 9,459 100.0 
Va stay os 5 ne 4 5, 622 59.5 2,038 21.6 1,791 18.9 9,451 100.0 
LOS eae cutee: 6, 034 61.9 Pyle, Dips ib easy 16.0 9,743 100.0 
OSA SCRE MNS Sd 5, 984 62.0 2,241 OHS 2) 1,424 14.8 9,649 100.0 
LO Dineen See reae 6, 236 62.9 2,210 Ono 1,463 14.8 9,909 100.0 
TOS 6 See ee ee 6,456 64.1 2,193 21.8 1,423 1491 10,072 190.0 
OD Fe ener cee 6, 528 63.7 2,198 21 5 1,517 14.8 10, 243 100.0 
LOSS Ie eee: a eee 6,869 62.9 2,178 19.9 1,878 (ig 10, 925 100.0 











acinar AA? a PERLE a ed | eee ee 


Sources: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, March 1959, and unpublished data 
provided by the Farm Finance Section of the Agriculture Division. 
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Table 2.—Farm Capital in Constant Dollar Values*, Canada, 1935-58 


(million dollars) 


















































Land and 
buildings Machinery Livestock Total 

Year Dollars | Per cent | Dollars | Per cent | Dollars | Per cent | Dollars | Per cent 
OS RRB 8 cyeve bon Scne 3,366 74.8 559 1A 574 12.8 4,499 100.0 
LOSG RE one hose 3,347 (425 536 11.9 612 13.6 4,495 100.0 
LOS eee Aa 3,308 74.8 542 1243 570 12.9 4,420 100.0 
LOSSae em eer 3,135 EB 522 12.4 560 IB AOA Uy 100.0 
LOSOme wo eth oe 8,032 (eS 528 12.6 635 il} 1 4,195 100.0 
TSAO 2k eae earn aie Bo Ole 71.9 537 12.8 640 ome 4,190 100.0 
1 OA eee tice Be 2,957 73.9 546 13.6 499 12e5 4,002 100.0 
OLD Bee eee 3,039 iBall 579 13.9 541 13.0 4,159 100.0 
LOA eee eae P see 3,010 69.9 617 1433 679 15.8 4,306 100.0 
NOAA OR ek ee he: 2,968 69.7 641 15.0 651 153 4,260 100.0 
ORY cet See 3,017 69.4 718 GD 612 4b 4,347 100.0 
1 O46 PF Rs es 2 29 Fl 68.7 762 WAG 593 13. 2 4,326 100.0 
Ops Saas eae 2,938 67.9 813 18.8 574 BS 4,325 100.0 
1948 tapas be 2,919 68.9 846 20.0 472 ila 4,237 100.0 
TO49 ME Ar eon Dye kootl Ojo 894 20.9 517 12.0 4,288 100.0 
LOS OM Ae es 2s 2,850 64.9 1,018 UB) Pe 522 11.9 4,390 100.0 
LOS IR at Ee 2,862 Sit 1,034 2amO 598 eo 4,494 100.0 
LORD ei eet ieee 2,858 62.9 1,043 22.9 645 142 4,546 100.0 
LOSS eRe! A Fe ee 2, 884 62.4 1,094 OBS Uf 644 13.9 4,622 100.0 
LOK AM AS eee Bee 2,920 6257 s2 24.3 603 13.0 4,655 100.0 
LOS DREN Rk ELAS 2,926 62.5 1,112 7B. Uf 647 13.8 4,685 100.0 
LOS GR seen a. 2,864 Goel 1,047 Daal 625, 13.8 4,536 100.0 
1 OS Vice secyrserey orn aarorae 2,844 63.7 982 22-0 636 14.3 4,462 100.0 
LOSS are ee tne 2,890 63.4 920 20.2 749 16.4 4,559 100.0 





aUsing average prices in the 1935-39 period as conversion factors. 


man-made or produced means of production. Other economists emphasize the 
use of resources, by man, and see in it the ‘‘stock of material resources”. This 
definition or concept is the one most generally favored by production economists 
and we shall adhere to it in our review of the changes in the structure of farm 
capital. We shall also divide this capital into three major groups or components, 
namely: 1) real estate, including land and buildings; 2) machinery and equip- 
ment, including automobiles, motor trucks and tractors; and 3) livestock. 

Statistical data from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicate that total 
value of farm capital measured in current dollars grew from 4.5 billion dollars 
in 1935 to 10.9 billion in 1958. In 1935, 3.4 billion dollars were invested in land 
and buildings, 0.5 billion in livestock and 0.5 billion in machinery. In 1958 the 
value of land and buildings had risen to 6.9 billion dollars and that of livestock 
and machinery to 1.9 and 2.2 billion dollars respectively (Table 1). 

The composition of farm capital has changed greatly since 1935. In 1935, for 
example, land and buildings accounted for 76.3 per cent of the total farm 
capital but by 1958 it had declined to 62.9 per cent. On the other hand, machinery 
and livestock rose from around 12 per cent each to 19.9 and 17.2 per cent 
respectively. 

The growth of farm capital, however, does not look quite so impressive if 
one converts current dollar values into constant dollar values (using average 
prices in the 1935-39 period as conversion factors). Total farm capital, thus 
measured, grew from $4.5 billion in 1935 to $4.6 billion in 1958. Most of this 
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Table 3.—Average Farm Capital per Farm, in Current Dollar Values, Canada, 1935-58 


Land and 
Year buildings Machinery Livestock Total 
-dollars per farm- 

TOSH Nite ee bes Cee a dite eae ee tate ak: te 4,870 753 763 6,386 
LOS Ge Oe ras « Mele teuolelteiees oehoie: sneole-ane aLayens 4,683 746 816 6, 245 
LOD ek eee ee ets aie eaves Chars ai cuaic Sherine renee ie iete 4,661 755 865 6, 281 
OS Se Oe Pee en TEE eae (tick Uta Mp ateTa ie alcit icine vobetais iseepeate 4,450 785 847 6, 082 
LOGO ReE EUS oe ar Neth ata iiss Chieenret ce eee 4,518 796 937 6, 251 
LOA error poe tnaer eaatem cee Ren telly ai, ame ras Tu be aie 4,341 833 1,000 6,174 
MOA Wee eee Ra aia ian fete ents ries cite Beis teomtt score ora Rere 4,472 880 917 6, 269 
TOAD ANA Reavenete oie spotet aeteyeusl ah ete, acess tie age ccteun Orato tie 4,818 983 1,165 6, 966 
tS 2s ie a Ai ac ge ie Ada Ria aot ato ela 2 5,182 1,083 1,647 7,912 
US he ha peli t a Aramis meals Lies A A arden Acai 5,520 1,147 1,636 8,303 
OC OY He Neel AE TR SIM oce Ss Pa URE Con A AN a Alt ee IG EY 5, 660 1,261 1,590 8,511 
LOA Gr isha creme eeu etter ete, antl secre eee ona rao 5,993 1,392 1,654 8,959 
gE ES RI UN A DVR ar Pee MR em ee Se (re 6,535 1,592 1,782 9,909 
OAS ey ctv Sept y Aca chs, eraenttsueds elenerere eee ne ake 7,296 1,869 1,947 11,112 
LOA Area. Richart elie quale chore sine nh Rie mice nts 7,440 2,200 2,162 11,835 
TODO ist 4 te willae tan pos Gee eee oa ne eee ere tee 7,991 2,675 2,000 13,001 
LOOT. Leteaacse ee ae) ae een chter a Mahe reee ee rete ana es 8,847 3,100 3200 15,180 
DO Die ates itis Beene Seas Sec) Melty NS ENE ARSON Lc Sawn 9,164 3,022 2,919 15,405 
LOD ote ley. ete iponae eke Wcseee aia ay tye: dots Seamer ue sheen 9,993 3, 564 2,578 16,135 
Oa ran ise euexseatlvaleiusve tUhERS teeta ie eenhe Geta sens 10, 069 3;%i1 2,397 16, 237 
1 Eas Peat RN Rpt Ls 2 bot Dat eels pel RN PI ie Jia 10, 667 3,780 2,502 16,949 
BSG ye vitae.) celle | Detaieceoh tin Ri Were inhal adr em coe 11,228 3,815 2,474 17,517 
t ROS Ae ed Gk rte aN also ce ana am ears ay Mead deg hee ake 11,545 3,887 2,683 18,115 
WAS Ys fo We Rei Pen NGL CR RENO aa SAP SS croft a ten 12,360 3,918 3,378 19, 656 


Table 4.—Average Farm Capital per Farm, in Constant Dollar Values2, Canada, 1935-58 








Land and 
Year buildings Machinery Livestock Total 
-dollars per farm- 

LOSER. Me cr ee, Bote. Ace eae een 4,754 789 811 6, 354 
POS Getta h ee iat) catheter Sheth aaah ween ects le eet cree eee erele cept tii 4,760 763 871 6,394 
LOST Pee es ale so Selene B teks os CN, te SR, 4,739 776 816 6,331 
LOSS ips aes eye's Se eles ed Ham cre fae eae are tn 8 oe 4,524 754 808 6, 086 
LOB Oli ccl eva eh atete aseser a ee et atlal ss Ma TE vars ate ae 4,409 768 923 6,100 
DOA ae Sake ce aes aie his Uae 2 ot Po 5,171 922 1,098 7,191 
Oa ec relviee Sailers hectare n ee Tete EST AMOI, rant 4,365 806 737 5,098 
URS? PAGS AAR Ct Mardy ROR htt had Sl a ame a 4,522 861 805 6,188 
1 EF TSA re rere PrP RAN TRE RUD Pichu ANS. Ls 4,516 925 1,018 6,459 
Lee OR ee Nea lela a ct at: ee NE: ee 4,489 970 985 6,444 
POA Sd at upeie Wouk We ee Ate» Melee ee nn eae 4,604 1,095 934 6, 633 
MOSS FA Ml, DROITS TACOS OT LE CITY. ORO ER LO! 4,569 1,172 913 6, 654 
PORT otis ao satis BS ee Ria SE Rs aie ee ee 4,556 1,260 890 6,706 
DSS Fiea sta a lelecarsniaaterctats « 80 e oie e woe Te mores etre 4,565 1,322 738 6,625 
L989 Fetal d. afdds corel ln cereeee bes . wed ea nice « Brains 4,539 1,410 815 6, 764 
MODOC avs Ba Ue ees oe ones, HOE ee ane 4,534 1,620 830 6, 984 
ODN GS eh iaeiny dik sca oh scale ernie guabhere SMUD wi dicecsonlns 4,593 1,660 959 ieaue 
THD Stee crete esha os eels Ak Wit ee ete 4,659 1,700 1,052 7,411 
19552 CTE Vailas SONGS tS OR, ee, Be 4,777 1,812 1,066 7,655 
OS ast, tars mina fe we RTE OR Rclare a eae eae & nga 4,914 1,906 1,015 7,835 
1 OBO iiacacs ery tre he ees Citta « gla ead stare Soe 5,005 1,902 1,107 8,014 
Ae Es 4.5 «intone vote eaceieNeNS AER TAL Gay’ acc seeae vee lee atone 4,981 1,821 1,087 7,889 
MOB re. ECCI Re a! SOT. See 5,030 1,737 1,125 7,892 
DO. at Ate cel Rea URL PU a) eae 5,200 1,655 1,348 8, 203 





® Using average prices in the 1935-39 period as conversion factors. 
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Table 5.—Capital and Income on Canadian Farms, 1935-58 


Capital/income 
ratio 
Farm Gross farm Net farm Gross Net 
Year capital! income? income? Income income 


_—_—_—_—— J ff eee 


-thousand dollars-— 


DOD as tess sales aes sys 4,523, 308 702,418 237, 636 6.40 19.00 
MUS Rida! na eo eae, aoe 4,390,319 719, 657 245,037 6.10 17.90 
LETS Giri te ie A ea 4,383,894 804, 859 307, 024 5.40 14.30 
LOSS ET res eos Vanes 4,213,914 859, 074 364, 201 4.90 11.60 
BTU AR 9 aa a ae oe 4,298, 763 944,352 430, 804 4.60 10.00 
LDA i Rete. 4,214,097 998, 440 469, 896 4.20 9.00 
TDS IR ENED: cose Gees: 4,247,177 1,049, 608 488, 736 4.00 8.70 
(WV jeila UCD Cal ee PO 4,681, 164 1,713,997 1,029, 509 2.70 4.50 
Ue Se hg eas a Ga 5, 274, 723 1,558,051 792, 854 3.40 6.70 
Ue 5 Sahl SE UND ae 5,489, 527 1,951,772 1,143,041 2.80 4.80 
SE yy Wane OR ca ae 5, 580, 406 1,691, 149 868, 175 3.30 6.40 
LO ZGR AON n'a sions ss Dees 5,877, 828 1,992,973 1,077,980 2.90 5.50 
a emi cterects iota Sy e's 6,389, 545 2,182,581 1,130, 293 2.90 5.70 
Le tos eyo eS Ae ee 7,105,054 2,718,710 1, 554, 080 2.60 4.60 
LOAD Orem 5 te Rs 7,503, 162 2,631,443 1,415, 787 2.90 5.30 
+s) UN Aen CERI oP ge 8,171,298 2,551, 457 1) 2195757 3.20 6.70 
LUOEE Oe sc. os ae 9,458, 552 3,419, 084 1,936, 990 2.80 4.90 
Ys Saal ata pete a aa 9,451, 007 3,500, 239 1,919,439 2.70 4.90 
5 LS Gare daa Oa i ag ae 9,743,314 3, 207, 074 1, 644, 382 3.00 5.90 
LODE ee a Peres. 9,648, 668 2,604, 447 1,025, 272 3.70 9.40 
LOD G ars hiss elas she ees 9,908, 757 2,923,824 1, 289, 964 3.40 7.70 
LODO Uae vials s Oy Fst: 10,072,473 3,217,837 1,457, 204 3.10 6.90 
LSet iano 10, 242, 080 2,782,616 1,053, 905 3.70 9.70 
TODSr Ne os ites Tet ee 10, 924, 648 3,079,085 1,277, 562 3.50 8.60 


1SourcEs: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, March 1959, and unpublished 
data provided by the Farm Finance Section of the Agriculture Division. 
2Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part II, Reference Paper 25, 1926-57. 


growth occurred in machinery, which grew from $559 million in 1935 to $920 
million in 1958. A remarkable increase also occurred in the value of livestock 
which grew from $574 million in 1935 to $749 million in 1958. The value of 
land and buildings, on the other hand, declined from $3.4 billion in 1935 to 
$2.9 billion in 1958 (Table 2). 

The grouping of all Canadian farms in one large compact block tends to 
hide some very important developments at the individual farm level. One must 
therefore pursue his analysis to take account of the changes in the number and 
in the average size of farms. The number of Canadian farms declined from 
708,200 in 1935 to only 555,786 in 1958.1 The area in farms, on the other hand, 
changed from 163 million acres in 1931 to 174 million acres in 1956 and the 
average size of farm thus rose from 224 acres in 1931 to 302 acres per farm in 
1956. 

Changes in the average size of farm exerted an important effect on the 
average value of capital per farm. In current dollars, this value rose from 
$6,386 in 1935 to as much as $19,656 in 1958, which represents a total increase 
of 208 per cent or an average annual increase of nine per cent. When current 
values are converted into constant values the 1958 figure drops to only $8,235, 





1Figures on farm numbers, from 1941 to 1956 inclusive, have been adjusted to take account 
of the change made in 1946 in the Canadian Census definition of a farm. Figures for inter- 
census years were interpolated. 
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Table 6.—Capital and Repair Expenditures on Canadian Farms, 1935-58 























Capital expenditures Repair expenditures Capital 
and repair 

Machinery Machinery expenditures 

Year Construc- and Construc- and — 

tion equipment Total tion equipment Total Grand total 
(2) (4 + 5) (3 + 6) 

1 3 4 5 6 tf 
-millions of dollars— 

LOS OME Ee eee 9.0 34.4 39.7 9.6 22:2 31.8 (hs 
LOSOR AUG noche: Mail 44.2 513 HORS 2061 36.0 87.3 
UOS (eaaeae eee Oral 62.9 72.0 10.1 Bye Tl 42.8 114.8 
LOS SARE ean, Bh) 67.4 75.9 10.7 30.7 46.4 (2283 
OS ORE aes sete 10.1 63.0 foal 10.8 35.4 46.2 119.3 
NOS OT Bosc dess IL @ 82.6 93.6 14.2 41.3 B15) th 149.1 
OS Bcc. Ree: tise! 90.0 Obes 19.9 44.7 64.6 169.9 
1 ey ASS eee oe a A 71.0 84.7 26.5 46.3 (Ae BY (i 
OAS eR... coats 14.0 39.3 53.3 34.1 46.2 80.3 133.6 
T9448 Bn dee 2073 72.6 92.9 39.1 48.7 87.8 180.7 
EO ne ae 25.6 89.8 115.4 37.4 52.1 89.5 204.9 
OA GME Meer cre ites Son 132.8 171.9 36.1 60.0 96.1 268 .0 
OSTA woe atee 45.4 PING 2 258.6 39.6 70.9 110.5 369.1 
LOA CIM. ae 56.9 275.0 331.9 47.2 80.2 127.4 459.3 
L949. a des W225 352.6 495.1 56.9 83.0 139.9 565.0 
LOSQEE: Be isa.che v1 384.6 455.8 57.4 90.7 148.1 603 .9 
NOB TRAR 2. ca tee 80.5 416.6 497.1 63.5 92.4 155.9 653.0 
LAOS eee Se 87.4 445.9 Dooee 66.1 NOL 7 167.8 701.1 
OD Sere. 2 eee 95.3 433.6 528.9 DR We 107.0 kA 708.1 
1 O54 ee Us| 282.9 360.0 68.3 105.9 174.2 534.2 
DUST we chee tee ee 86.5 30 Cal 393 .6 65.6 TA 2 176.8 570.4 
LOS GDA aed aes 98.1 303.4 451.5 72.8 121.0 193.8 645.3 
LOD Cha het 92.1 3726 407.7 66.9 Iie 2 184.6 594.3 
LOGS bites ore, eosin 100.2 342.9 443.1 72.9 133.0 205.9 649.0 





SS EE EE eee ee ees 


Source: Department of Trade and Commerce, unpublished data. 


a much more modest increase of 29 per cent for the 23-year period and of 1.2 
per cent annually, on the average (Tables 3 and 4). 


To be fully meaningful, inquiries into changes in the volume of capital 
invested must extend into an examination of the income accruing from the 
increase in capital. A computation of capital-income ratios shows that, in 1935, 
as much as $6.40 were invested in land, buildings, machinery and livestock for 
every dollar of gross farm income.! The gap narrowed considerably in subse- 
quent years and in 1958 only $3.50 were invested for each dollar of gross farm 
income. The capital-net income? ratio followed a similar trend. In 1935 as much 
as $19.00 and in 1958 only $8.50 were invested for every dollar of net income 
(Table 5). 

These figures clearly indicate that Canadian farmers have become more 
efficient in the use of their capital. Efficiency in the use of capital, however, has 
not led to a decline but to a marked increase in the capital required for the 
management of a farm business. These higher requirements stem primarily 
from 1) the steadily lower purchasing value of the dollar; 2) the considerable 
enlargement of the average farm business; 3) the disbursements necessary to 





+Gross income includes cash income from the sale of farm products, income in kind, sup- 
plementary payments made by the government and the value of inventory changes. 
’ Returns to operator’s labor and capital. 
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Table 7.—Net Income—Expenditure Ratios on Canadian Farms, 1935-58 




















Total 
Total expenditure 
New capital Repairs as expenditure as Jas percentage of 
as percentage percentage of percentage of | previous year’s 
Year of net income net income net income net income 
—per cent-— 

ESTES. ino BO A SED Sa nar 16.7 13.4 30.1 
Le NRE ERR Oia. Ee: . . ue. cm eee 20.9 14.7 35.6 36.7 
Nin coe Ot Ge Oke ea ne An rit arn 20.0 13.9 37.4 46.9 
Us i aS Rene Se Sees 20.8 12.7 a 39.8 
LEAs ot ee oe. BOE Seah A A oe 17.0 10.7 26.0 32.8 
ONS RT) ea ee ea 19.9 L128 Sled 34.6 
UE heh or thy siae. Sema te Caan te Ame A Os 21.5 13.2 34.8 36.2 
UDEV ASE oS) eR, Sere oe ee ee ee 8.2 (all 15.3 BP ae 
Oa Se Cees fe ace oe orn ae 6.7 10.1 16.8 13.0 
ICES sede’ About oF, Sige iiiiianle: 5s See tie 8.1 Lid 15.8 22.8 
(OR Oe ae ee Oe ee ee ee 13.3 10.3 23.6 17.9 
LUE Gs Cal eae | 0S Ree. Ah A an 15.9 8.9 24.8 30.9 
LOST Pan ROR nL nee. ea kc 22.9 9.9 32.8 34.2 
UE ae Scouse 6 Bie Rt ere eer a 21.4 82 29.6 40.6 
UA COS EEE tS SS 30.0 9.9 39.9 36.4 
iD een eee nee ANT L OVW ESR LT) 37 .4 T2ET 49.5 42.7 
TUES on Pete: Seal Ae eee en Zant 8.0 Bane GB) 
JCA Spb at | ALINE oo) a ae lee ee 21.8 8.7 36.5 36.2 
INU ed olf, 0S be ee oe B22 10.9 43.1 36.9 
NS es Ne det SOL ee lon ae rr 35.1 17.0 52.1 32.5 
Net Aa a ee? Oo 30.5 1x7 44.2 55.6 
CODD come ee, Mie Me. oy. be Ts aes 31.0 1373 44.3 50.0 
LO fees Me oak sg! Me «: dis ances ee 38.9 Lia 56.4 40.8 
© EES BOS OA ie ce ae A 34.7 16.1 50.8 61.6 





take quick and full advantage of technical developments and other innovations; 
4) the higher cost of items purchased for farm family living; and 5) the higher 
levels of living of the farm families. 

Capital formation or accumulation, at least in periods of prosperity, tends 
to be a continuous process. Capital accumulation is not only an indicator but 
also an essential condition of long-term economic growth. Farm income, some- 
times activated or made possible by the use of borrowed funds, is the primary 
determinant of investment or capital accumulation. The build-up of income 
itself is the reward for the intensity and efficiency displayed in carrying out 
three interdependent activities, namely, saving, financing and investing. 

By saving the farmer refrains from spending too much on current con- 
sumption and uses the money, thus set aside, for productive purposes. His 
financing activities imply the use of his savings and/or of borrowed funds to 
add to the productive capacity of his farm business. By investing he uses all 
available resources in the production of goods for sale. All three of these 
activities are geared towards a rise in the income-producing capacity of his 
business. 

On Canadian farms, the trends in capital egpenditures for non-residential 
construction, machinery, equipment, and repairs closely follow the trends in 
net farm income. As a rough example, in 1935 net farm income totaled only 
$237.6 million and capital expenditures were no higher than $71.5 million, 
or 30 per cent of net farm income. In 1958, when net farm income had risen 
to $1,277 million capital expenditures rose to $649.0 million, or 50 per cent of 
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Graph 1—Net Farm Income and Capital Expenditure, 
on Canadian Farms, 1926-58 
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net farm income (for a detailed description of these trends see Chart I and 
Table 6). 

The net income-capital expenditure ratios indicate that during the 1935-58 
period about 35 per cent of the net farm income was reinvested in agriculture. 
This ratio varied from a low of 15.3 per cent in 1942 to a high of 56.4 per cent in 
1957. As most of the investment in any given year is generally made from 
income realized in the preceding year or years one may find more significance 
in the ratio between expenditure in a certain year and net income realized the 
preceding year and in an examination of these ratios over a fairly long period 
(Table 7). 

The foregoing analysis supports our assumption that the size of farm 
income is the major determinant of the size of farm investment. Income, how- 
ever, is not the sole determinant. Another very important one inheres in the 
farmer himself, in his ability to invest or to channel income into productive 
investment opportunities. 
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INFRARED AIR PHOTO INTERPRETATIONS OF GRAINS 
L. E. PHILPOTTS 


For many years air photo interpreters, especially agricultural air photo 
interpreters, had tried unsuccessfully to identify the different kinds of grains— 
mainly wheat, oats, barley, flax and rye—by the use of black and white pan- 
chromatic film.! 

In 1951 the Economics Division initiated a crop identification program con- 
sisting of three short flight lines, one in each of the Prairie Provinces, photo- 
graphed periodically throughout the growing season. The photography was of 
the panchromatic type only. 

The program was a success in that it quickly indicated that, in general, the 
grains could not, efficiently, be interpreted separately. However, other identifica- 
tions could be made in the cultivated and other fields. 

Since 1951 it has been possible to interpret the grains collectively, separating 
them from all other types of land use. It has also been possible to interpret 
hay, improved pasture, native pasture, other unimproved land, orchards, row 
crops collectively, farm gardens and all the remaining man-made soil, geologic, 
topographic and forestry features. 

Air photography keeps on recording great improvements in cameras, lenses, 
filters, photographic papers and chemicals, processing and the co-ordination of 
these various improvements, to achieve better over-all results. 

More recently, the Economics Division and the Spartan Air Services of 
Ottawa conducted a joint research project on interpretation of cereal crops by 
the use of infrared? photography. The Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, was 
chosen as the location which best combined all the requisites for doing this type 
of research work in air photography. At the “Farm”, the different kinds of 
grain are so located that they can all be photographed on one print. The grain 
plots are handy for ground observations and the Spartan Air Services’ flying 
facilities are at a very short flying distance. 


Types, Scales and Date of Photography.—Different types of photography were 
employed: panchromatic film, using an aviogon lens with a Wratten 2.2X filter, 
with prints on both the glossy and the semi-matte types of paper and processed 
by both the hand and the automatic types of printers; and infrared film, using 
an aviogon lens with a Wratten P. 2X filter, with prints on both the glossy and 
the semi-matte types of papers and processed by both the hand and the auto- 
matic types of printers. 

The focal length of the camera was 152.16 mm. or about six inches. 

The photos were taken at two different flying heights so that the scale on 
the first flight was 1”/6,000” or 500 feet-to-the-inch and on the second flight 
1”/12,000” or 1,000 feet-to-the-inch. 

The flights were made on July 17, 1959. A number of flights should have 
been made throughout the entire growing season, since color, density and 
maturity of cereals change throughout that season. Unfortunately, the agencies 
concerned did not find it possible to do so. 


Ground Observations.—Observations on the ground were carried out at the 
same time as observations from the air. The interpreters noted the differing 
heights of the plants, maturity of the grains, color of the stalks, color of the 
heads of grains, and density of grains. 


Air Photo Interpretations.—Pocket-type stereoscopes with magnifying powers 
of 2.5 and 5.0 were used for all air photo interpretations. The stereoscopes 
efficiently handled all three-dimensional factors. 





1 Panchromatic film is sensible to all colors, particularly ‘red’. 
2Infrared, meaning ‘below the red’—an invisible ray in the spectrum. 
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Figure 1. Four Vertical Photographs of the Same Area of the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, on July 17, 1959. 


A. Infrared photo illustrating the tonal and textural patterns of: spring wheat (W) and winter 
wheat (WW) with their dark to very dark tones; oats (O), barley (B), flax (F) and rye (R), 
with their very light to light grays, due to the light yellows and light greens; meadow (M), with 
a very dark tone. (Stereoscopic viewing would show the ‘emptiness’ of the field compared with 
the ‘fullness’ of the wheat areas, and the different tillage patterns of each); forage (Fo), with 
dark gray to very dark gray tones (stereoscopic viewing shows the different tillage and textural 
patterns compared with wheat); grains clipped all summer (C), with the tillage patterns visible 
to the naked eye; row crop (RO), in this case beans, with the individual rows visible to the 
naked eye; and row crop (ROP), in this case peas with a more homogeneous pattern than the 
beans—the pattern of the rows is apparent in the background. The scale is 500 feet-to-the-inch. 


B. Panchromatic photo illustrating differences in total patterns from those of the corre- 
sponding objects in the infrared photo. Note the sharper tonal and textural qualities of the 


panchromatic photo, printed automatically, compared with the infrared photo. The scale is 
500 feet-to-the-inch. 


C. Infrared photo at 1000 feet-to-the-inch. 
D. Panchromatic photo at 1000 feet-to-the-inch. 
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One feature immediately apparent was the more abrupt or sharper outline 
of the details on the glossy type of photo than on the semi-matte type of paper. 

The panchromatic photo, when processed by the automatic printer, had 
sharper tones and more vivid contrast than the hand-processed panchromatic 
photo. 

The panchromatic photos, processed by either the hand or the automatic 
type of printer, are excellent for interpreting grains collectively, other crops 
and improved and unimproved lands. However, it was very difficult and indeed 
almost impossible to interpret one grain from another by this method. 

The infrared photo can be used to distinguish wheat from oats, barley, flax 
and rye at a given time during the growing period. It is not possible to separate 
grains other than wheat from one another, by air photo interpretation, with the 
infrared photo during the growing period of the grains. 

The observation of the wheat on the ground showed that the mature wheat, 
well ‘headed’ and about 32 inches in height, had light green stalks with a bluish 
tinge near the tops of the stalks, and heads of a very light green color. The 
slightly more immature wheat had very bluish stalks with light green heads. 

The bluish tinge apparently supplies the ‘inroad’ to the interpretation of the 
wheat in the infrared photo. Dr. W. Clark, Kodak Research Institute, Rochester, 
New York, states that certain types of blue will photograph black or dark by 
infrared. 

The cereal crops specialists of the Central Experimental Farm say that just 
before heading the wheat stalks take on a bluish tinge which lasts from about 
three to four weeks. 

The stalks and heads of oats, barley, flax and rye, at the time of flying, all 
had colors ranging from very light to light grays in the infrared photo, compared 
with dark grays, very dark grays and almost black tonal patterns for wheat. 
All the grains were estimated to be at about the same stage of maturity. 

The tones were darker in the smaller than in the larger-scale photos, 
probably because a greater homogeneity of density can be observed from a 
greater height. Although this is a good feature when considering the tones as 
identifiers, one must remember that the greater height yields fewer details and 
a lower quality of texture. If it becomes necessary to use both criteria simul- 
taneously, for either economic or efficiency reasons, we must then find the 
optimum scale of photography to be used. 

Scales of about 1,000 feet-to-the-inch to 1,500 feet-to-the-inch, and perhaps 
even to 2,640 feet-to-the-inch, should fulfill the optimum conditions, especially 
with the latest types of available photographic equipment. Not only can the 
air photo be viewed for the tonal factor, after being taken at the mentioned 
scales and processed by the latest equipment, but it can also be enlarged to 
aid in the interpretation of the details and of the textural patterns once the 
tonal factor has been established. 


Summary.—The agricultural air photo interpreter may use infrared photog- 
raphy to distinguish wheat from other grains and other crops at the time when 
the bluish tinge appears on the wheat stalks. 

More information will become available for the identification of wheat and 
perhaps other grains when further experiments in the use of infrared photog- 
raphy are carried out over vaster fields in different geomorphologic localities 
across Canada; these fields will be photographed periodically during the growing 
season. 

For many years the agricultural air photo interpreter has centered his 
attention on the interpretation of the tonal and textural patterns of the pan- 
chromatic photo. Any intelligent air photo interpreter should be able to do a 
methodical “switch-over” from his embedded knowledge of the panchromatic 
aspects to the study of the tonal and textural patterns of the infrared photo. 
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NUMBEH, PRODUCTION AND LOCATION OF DAIRY MANUFACTURING DRY 
SKIM MILK AND EVAPORATED WHOLE MILK IN CANADA, 1953-58 


J. W. COUSTON 


In recent years the production of dry skim milk increased sharply and 
resulted in surplus stocks. The production of evaporated whole milk, on the 
other hand, kept pace with increased market requirements. The change in the 
production of these products was accompanied by a change in the number and 
output of plants engaged in their manufacture. This article traces the course of 
these changes during the period from 1953 to 1958. 


Production and Disposition of Dry Skim Milk, 1953-58.—The annual production 
of dry skim milk in Canada increased gradually from 1953 to 1955, declined in 
1956 and increased sharply in 1957 and 1958. It reached 186.8 million pounds 
in 1958, which was an increase of 66.1 million pounds or 54.8 per cent from 
the previous year and 125.3 per ‘centifrom.1953. 

The quantity of dry skim milk sold in the domestic market moved steadily 
upward during this period as a result of the advance in population and per 
capita consumption. Exports declined from 23.5 million pounds in 1953 to less 
than one million pounds in 1957 but the disposal of government-owned stocks 
raised the 1958 export total to 46.5 million pounds (Table 1). 


Production and Disposition of Evaporated Whole Milk, 1953-58.—The production 
of evaporated whole milk during the 1953-58 period generally conformed to 
the increased requirements of the domestic market. Exports decreased by 
76 per cent from 1953 to 1958 (Table 2). 


Dry Skim Milk Plants.—The number of plants producing dry skim milk 
decreased from 85 in 1953 to 71 in 1956 and increased in the following years to 
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Quebec: Total skim milk powder production, by county, 1953 
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95 in 1958. Despite this fluctuation in the number of plants, the average produc- 
tion per plant became progressively larger in each year except 1956 and more 
than doubled from 1953 to 1958 (Table 3). 

This definite shift toward a larger output per plant between 1953 and 
1958 is further emphasized by the changes in the distribution of plants classified 
by output (Table 4). In 1953 five plants reported an output of 2.55 million 
pounds or more and accounted for 30.6 per cent of the total production of dry 
skim milk. In 1958, this group included 29 plants with a combined output equal 
to 73.8 per cent of total production. Output ranged from 2.55 to 6.5 million 
pounds for most of these larger plants (Table 5) and did not exceed ten million 
pounds for the largest. 


Table 1.—Production and disposition of dry skim milk, Canada, 1953-1958 


1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 


-thousand pounds- 


Locks, JANUATY Lock. meme ans cess 16, 645 10, 709 11,848 13,411 7,978 47,838 
PATOCUCtION UCN ne iar es Ske a wena 82,914 83,332 87,115 79,005 120,710 186,768 
PE DOT UAE ca ccs We See race 101 ff 800 3,198 9,933 11 
otal eupplies, 40,0. dace een eee 99, 660 94,048 99,763 95,614 138, 621 234, 617 
OK TOT UM ics 2's oa cle oan oe eros 23,479 10,432 5,878 5,900 719 46,488 
Stocks, December’ 31. 4 So. ae. 10,709 11,848 13,411 7,978 47,838 77, 262 
Domestic disappearance.............. 65,472 71,768 80,474 81, 736 90, 064 110, 867 
—pounds- 


Per capita consumption............... 4.4 | 4.7 | 5.1 | 5.1 | 5.4 6.5 
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Ontario: Total skim milk powder production, by county, 1958 
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Quebec: Total skim milk powder production, by county, 1958 
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Table 2.—Production and disposition of evaporated whole milk, Canada, 1953-1958 
1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 
—thousand pounds-— 
puocks; January Dli.2..Sfeh.s ver} 64,661 48, 369 46, 480 47,729 38, 045 47,878 
RING LORE Bon EM il aioe te dia ie, «sia 2» 272,009 | 280,350 | 294,988 | 305,152 316,824 310,176 
AeOOY CS ee ee eens ee tk, —- — _ — a 
SOULS WT alts) ie Sa e-a S e e e a 336,670 | 328,719 | 334,418 | 352,881 354, 869 358, 054 
RCM a ang ae AD a enn 13, 382 6, 284 5,307 6,319 4,649 3, Log 
Stocks, December Sl OPIN. BAKE. 48, 369 46,480 | 47,729 46,847 47,878 47,781 
Domestic disappearance.............. 274,919 275,955 288,382 | 299,715 302,342 307, 121 
—pounds— 


Per capita consumption............... 18.54 18.0 | 18.4 | 18.8 | 18.2 18.0 





Table 3.—_Number, total and average production of plants reporting the manufacture of dry skim 


milk, Canada, 1953-1958 
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Table 4.—Plant distribution by production of plants reporting the manufacture of dry skim milk, 


Canada, 1953 and 1958 
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BE OOUOr MNOLee ste ees: 5 30.6 5,072.4 29 73.8 4,756.7 
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Table 5.—Plant distribution by production of plants reporting the manufacture of 2.55 million 


or more pounds of dry skim milk, Canada, 1958 
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Use of the spray process in the manufacture of dry skim milk also advanced 
rapidly during the 1953-1958 period. The number of plants using the spray 
process increased by 16 and those using the roller process decreased by one. 
There were fewer spray plants than roller plants but the average output of 
the spray plants was three to four times greater (Table 6). Also, those plants 
which produced both spray and roller process powder manufactured a much 
larger proportion of spray process powder than previously. Consequently, the 
proportion of dry skim milk produced by the spray process was much larger 
in 1958 than in 1953. 

The greater output of spray process dry skim milk seems to be related to 
the higher selling price of spray powder and the productive capacity of spray 
equipment. Compared with the roller process, the spray process entailed higher 
initial costs and required a larger volume of production to reduce unit costs 
to the level required for profitable operation. 

A large number of the plants producing dry skim milk also made butter, 
especially in Ontario and Quebec (Table 7). The remainder of these plants 
processed one or more other products such as ice cream, fluid milk, cheese and 
concentrated whole milk products. 

There is a direct relationship between the average output of dry skim 
milk and butter (Table 8). In general, and because butter and dry skim milk 


Table 6.—Number, total and average production of spray, roller, and spray-roller plants reporting 
the manufacture of dry skim milk, Canada, 1953 and 1958 








1953 1958 
Spray- Spray- 
Spray Roller roller Spray Roller roller 
plants plants plants plants plants plants 
—number- 

Number of plants........... 21g 59 ‘ee 32 | 56 | 7 

-—thousand pounds- 
Total production............ 46,899 27,975 8,041 117,779 49,193 19,796 
Average output per plant... 27250 482 1, 608 3,681 | 878 2,828 
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*Plants manufacturing both spray and roller process dry skim milk. 


Table 7.—Number of plants reporting the manufacture of dry skim milk which also made butter, 
Canada, by provinces 1953-1958 
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Quebeoseeeee enc cu) My tee a oat Ome 38 29 21 28 28 36 
Ontario sieeeeen |. snibontuwe fale 2 oe 23 23 21 24 20 24 
Manito bavi emamet ote nes en, ee ] 1 1 1 _- — 
Saskatchewan cag: .. cohen ae ie 1 1 1 — — 1 
Alberta: °) cima 6 oe ae 4 4 4 4 3 8 
British Woltim biat.y 4. . de ee A — — — — — 1 

CUATAGA es SHE Ae es ae 69 60 56 55 54 69 
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are commonly manufactured as joint products, the average output of butter 
increased along with the output of dry skim milk. 


Evaporated Whole Milk Plants—In the 1953-58 period, as the production of 
evaporated whole milk increased to supply the expanding domestic market 
the number of plants decreased and the average output increased. The reduc- 
tion in plant numbers between 1953 and 1958 occurred entirely in Ontario and 
Quebec but, as a result of greater average output, the Central Provinces still 
retained their three-quarter share of the total production (Table 9). 


Regional Production—Quebec and Ontario are the leading dairy areas in 
Canada. These provinces contribute about two-thirds of the milk produced in 
Canada, followed by the Prairie region with about 22 per cent, the Maritime 
Provinces with seven per cent, and British Columbia with four per cent. Based 
on this distribution of milk production, Canada can be divided into four regions 
as follows: the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, and the West comprised of the 
four western provinces. 


Table 8.—Plant distribution, according to the production of dry skim milk, by plants reporting 
the manufacture of dry skim milk and butter, Canada, 1953-1958 








farinis Dry skim milk Butter 
Output of ME DeE 

: . of Per cent Per cent 

dry skim mill plants cabac of total tibet of total 

Pp production omspa production 
‘000 Ibs. No. ‘000 lbs. —per cent- ‘000 lbs. —per cent- 
-1953- 
SA) Sa 4] 215.8 13.6 490.7 40.3 
OT, 1904 eee, 7 915.9 9.8 641.7 9.0 
Ves ag! ee 10 1,494.6 22:9 1,044.3 20.9 
DEM oh OUT Ss a5 PRE POs wa. 7 2, 1003 22.6 1,083.8 15:2 
MUAY OL INOTE. sere sa 5. 4 5,063.8 Gull ll 1,823.0 14.6 
Canada....... 69 944.4 100.0 f2a.t 100.0 
-~1958- 

ADO eee pre hss aie) ox 4 30 317.6 (ae 748 .3 22.0 
DOTS O0R Se tei oe. 8 945.5 6.0 670.7 5.4 
LS a eee 9 1,432.0 10.3 1,194.5 10.8 
‘hye! U0 Saya 4 el ae aden 4 DB 2ole3 ica 1,911.1 7.6 
eeeO0 OF MOTe ewes ec. ka 18 4,812.6 69.0 2,982.0 bo.’ 
Canada....... 69 1,819.3 100.0 1,447.6 100.0 


Table 9.—Number, total and average production of plants reporting the manufacture of evaporated 
whole milk, Ontario, Quebec and Canada, 1953 and 1958 





1953 1958 
Region Yar ieg Total Average Rumbe Total Average 
oll Ris production output plants production output 
No. ‘000 Ibs. “ 000 lbs. No. 000 lbs. ‘000 lbs. 
EIMRAPIO Sc ticis « Dhete - 8 113, 338 14, 167 5 97,989 19,598 
CD a ae Ae, a 6 93, 550 15, 592 4 130, 544 32,636 
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Quebec replaced Ontario as the largest producer of dry skim milk during 
the 1953-58 period, mainly because of an almost threefold increase in the 
average output of the plants in Quebec. In 1953, the average output was mod- 
erately larger in Ontario than in the other regions. By 1958, the average output 
for plants in both Quebec and Ontario amounted to about four to five times 
that of the other regions (Table 10). 


Less than half the plants produced a million or more pounds of dry skim 
milk in 1953 and more than half of them produced this amount in 1958. Each 
area, except the West, recorded an increase in total production and average 
output. Plants with an output of two million pounds or more accounted for 
much of the larger production in Quebec and Ontario. These plants produced 
about 80 per cent of the total production in both provinces during 1958 as 
compared with 32 per cent in Quebec and 58 per cent in Ontario during 1953 
(Table 11). 


Most of the Quebec plants were located in the Eastern townships and in 
the Montreal district. The remainder were scattered throughout the province, 
mainly along the St. Lawrence River. Most of the Ontario plants were fairly 


Table 10.—Number, total and average production per plant reporting the manufacture of dry 
skim milk, by regions, 1953 and 1958 
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1953 1958 
Region Beer Total Average Number Total Average 

plants production output plants production output 

No. ‘000 lbs. ‘000 lbs. No. ‘000 lbs. ‘000 Ibs. 
Maritimes =; .s..st tee ~ — oo 6 2,564 427 
Québec... ccsitis. See 43 35,849 834 44 101,402 2,305 
Ontario scion vhicws eee 30 39, 042 1,501 35 77,308 2,209 
Westet 230.455. 0S 10 6,796 680 10 5,492 549 


nr 


Table 11.—Plant distribution by production of plants reporting the manufacture of dry skim 
milk, Quebec and Ontario, 1953 and 1958 
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evenly distributed among the eastern, southern and western districts, with the 
remainder located in the central part of the province. Four maps have been 
drawn to depict the changes in the concentration of production within Quebec 
and Ontario between 1953 and 1958. 


Summary.—A review of the data shows that increases in the production of 
both dry skim milk and evaporated whole milk between 1953 and 1958 were 
achieved by fewer plants producing a greater average output. Both the number 
of plants and the average output of plants manufacturing dry skim milk in- 
creased during 1958; most of these additional plants produced 2.55 million 
pounds or more per plant. Though the increase in average output was not general 
throughout the country, the gains made in Quebec and Ontario more than offset 
the declines in other regions. The data also reveal that a large number of plants 
manufacturing dry skim milk, especially in Ontario and Quebec, also made 
butter. For these plants as a group, butter production increased in proportion 
to dry skim milk production. The other plants, which did not make butter, 
manufactured one or more other products such as ice cream, cheddar cheese, 
fluid milk and whole milk products. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Federal Agricultural Legislation in Canada, 1959 Supplement. Ottawa, January 
1960. pp. i + 107-115. 
The fourth supplement to Federal Agricultural Legislation in Canada, 1954. 


A Study of Vegetable Production and Marketing in Saskatchewan. Vick, K. I. 
Ottawa, January 1960. pp. 32 + iii. 

This study is generally concerned with some aspects of commercial vege- 
table production and marketing in Saskatchewan and more specifically with 
the production and marketing practices of 42 commercial vegetable growers in 
the same province. 


Marketing Boards in Canada, 1958 National Summary. Drayton, L. E. Ottawa, 
February 1960. pp. 7. 

The second in a series of annual reports on provincial agricultural market- 
ing boards in Canada. It describes the nature of their operations and supplies 
statistics on the number of marketing boards, the number of producers market- 
ing farm products under marketing board plans and the value and proportion 
of agricultural marketing under marketing board plans. 


A Review of the Rural Development Program in the United States of America. 
Report of Delegation of the Canada Department of Agriculture to the Special 
Committee of the Senate on Land Use in Canada. Ottawa, February 1960. 
pp. ii + 78. 

In 1959 the Special Committee of the Senate on Land Use in Canada 
recommended that the Federal Department of Agriculture “send a delegation 
to the United States to study and report on the Rural Development Program”. 
The four-man delegation visited different parts of the United States from 
September 15 to October 21, 1959 to study and appraise the U.S. Rural Develop- 
ment Program “in the light of the small farm or low income farm problem in 
Canada”’. 

The delegation’s report gives a brief outline and interpretation of the 
fundamental objectives of the program, describes its beginning, organization 
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and development as well as development activities in seven different States, 
and appraises its achievements under the following headings: Emphasis on 
total area development; Redirection and refashioning of government services; 
and Team effort of local people. Four Appendices complete the report: Appendix 
A—lItinerary and General Program of the Delegation; Appendix B—Public 
Law 360—84th Congress, Chapter 798—1I1st Session, S. 2098; Appendix C— 
Federal and State Relationships in Agricultural Education, Research and Ex- 
tension; and Appendix D—Bibliography. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Saskatchewan, 1958 Farm Business Summary of 22 Farm Management Clubs, 
290 Club Members. Brown, J. A., H. D. McRorie and J. J. Jeanneau. Farm 
Management Division, Agricultural Representative Branch, Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture. Extension Report No. 1, Part I. Regina, Sas- 
katchewan. June 1959. pp. 27. 

A report based on an accounting project carried on by 21 Agricultural 
Representative farm management clubs and farmers in the vocational agricul- 
ture program of the Kindersley area of Saskatchewan. The main purposes of 
the accounting project are: 


“1. To establish a simple system of farm records that would be adequate 
for both income tax filing and farm analysis. 


2. To gain a better understanding of the nature of the farm business and 
its costs and returns characteristics. 


3. To establish standards of efficiency and performance for use in apprais- 
ing the soundness of a farm and its various components, for planning 
farm improvements and to use in budgeting. 


4. To serve as a basis for much of the farm management club work”. 


A Budgetary Analysis of Large Scale Milk Production. A Preliminary Investiga- 
tion into the Feasibility of Organizing a Cow Pool in Manitoba. Agricultural 
Economics Bulletin No. 2. Daciw, M. Dairy Branch, Manitoba Department of 
Agriculture and Conservation, under the direction of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics and Farm Management of the University of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, July 1959. pp. vi + 40. 

An inquiry into the feasibility of organizing and operating a cow pool. It 
is especially concerned with methods of coordinating efforts of small-scale fluid 
milk producers so as to derive maximum gains from new production and market- 
ing techniques; it also proposes the establishment of an “enterprise organization” 
that would help farmers increase their incomes while retaining their inde- 
pendence as farmers. 


Measurement, Definitions and Theories. Churchman, C. West and Philburn 
Ratoosh, University of California, Eds. John Wiley & Sons Inc., New York 1959. 
pp. vili + 274. 

The contents of this book are derived from a symposium on management 
given at the December 1956 meetings of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The symposium being designed to present contrasting 
approaches, the essays were prepared by scientists from different disciplines: 
philosophy, physics, mathematics, psychology, economics and sociology. 

The book itself is divided into four parts: Some Meetings of Measurement; 
Some Theories of Measurement; Some Problems in the Physical Sciences; and 
Some Problems in the Social Sciences. 
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Note:-See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926 


Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
(*) Prices at terminal markets. 


(>) Indexes August 1957—J uly 1958 are final with inclusion of final participation payments for Western Wheat, announced 
June 5th, 1959. Subsequent indexes are subject to revision. 


(°c) Exclusive ofliving costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 


(¢)Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 


(¢) For a detailed description of concepts, sources and methods see D.B.S. Reference Paper (61-502) Revised Index of 
Industrial Production, 1935-67, 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The Budget.—_In his annual financial statement, given to the House of 
Commons on March 31, the Minister of Finance said that government revenues 
for 1959-60 were estimated at $5,301 million and expenditures at $5,707 million, 
leaving a deficit of $406 million. 

Commenting on the management of the public debt, he said: 

Public debt transactions during 1959-60 included the issue, refinancing 
and redemption of a large volume of government securities. However, as a 
result of the successful conversion loan operations undertaken during 1958 
the volume of debt transactions in 1959-60 was considerably less than 
in the previous year. 

During the year now ending we have sold $1,048 million of new 
marketable bonds and we increased the outstanding issues of treasury 
bills by $530 million. In the same period we paid off $1,550 million of 
market issues so that the total volume of direct government of Canada 
marketable issues outstanding at the end of the year is only $28 million 
higher than at the beginning. 

In addition we sold $1,455 million of new Canada savings bonds and 
paid off or redeemed $1,170 million of earlier Canada savings bonds. 

After taking into account the net decrease of $20 million in bonds 
held in our securities investment and sinking fund accounts, the unmatured 
direct debt held outside these government accounts was $333 million higher 
at the end of the fiscal year than it was at the beginning. This compared 
with an increase of $1,439 million during the previous year and is an 
indication of the progress we have made. 


External Trade.—Canada’s exports were valued at $1,291.5 million for the 
first quarter of 1960, a 22.8 per cent increase from the corresponding quarter 
of 1959. Imports were valued at $1,330.2 million, a 9.3 per cent increase from 
the first quarter of the previous year. The import balance was thus reduced 
to $38.7 million from $166.2 million. 

Exports to all countries were valued at $439.5 million in March 1960, or 
15.3 per cent higher than in March 1959. The rise in March 1960 compared 
with gains of 33.5 per cent in February and 21.2 per cent in January, over the 
corresponding months of 1959, and continued the monthly year-to-year increases 
which began in September 1959. Imports rose 10 per cent to $476.4 million in 
March 1960, following a 19 per cent increase in February and a very small 
decline in January 1960. 

Exports to the United States rose 18.7 per cent to $768.3 million in the 
first quarter of 1960, and imports 7.8 per cent to $938.3 million. Canada’s 
import balance with the U.S. was thus reduced to $170 million from $223 
million in the first quarter of 1959. Between the first quarters of 1959 and 1960 
the U.S. share of Canada’s exports declined to 59.5 per cent from 61.5 per cent 
and Canada’s imports from the U.S. declined to 70.5 per cent from 71.5 per cent 
of all Canada’s imports. 

Exports to the United Kingdom rose 27.8 per cent to $209.3 million in the 
first quarter of 1960 and imports rose 37 per cent to $147.6 million from the 
first quarter of 1959. Canada’s export balance with the U.K. rose to $61.7 
million from $56.1 million. The proportion of Canada’s exports to the UK 
increased to 16.2 per cent from 15.6 per cent and the share of Canada’s 
imports from the U.K. to 11.1 per cent from 8.8 per cent. 


Consumer Price Index.—Canada’s consumer price index rose to 127.5 in 
April from 126.9 in March 1960 and 125.4 in April 1959. The food index rose to 
120.9 from 119.4. Prices rose for bread, eggs, citrus fruits, apples, potatoes and 
chicken. Beef and pork prices and the prices of most imported fresh vegetables 
were generally lower. 
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Farm Prices.—Canada’s index of farm prices of agricultural products 
(1935-39 — 100) declined to 226.3 in March from 226.6 in February 1960. 
Lower prices for livestock slightly offset higher prices for potatoes, poultry and 
eggs. The index stood at 241.4 in March and 244.0 in February 1959. 


Agricultural Production.—Canada’s index of physical volume of agricultural 
production (1935-39 — 100) was estimated at 143.6 for the year 1959, slightly 
below the revised index of 145.1 for 1958. The 1959 estimate is about the same 
as the five-year average (1954-58 of 143.7) but well below the record peak 
of 169.5 in 1956. Some increases were recorded for grains, livestock and dairy 
products in 1959 but they were not large enough to completely offset the 
declines for most other agricultural products. 


Farm Cash Income.—Canadian farmers received about $2,786 million in 
1959 from the sale of farm products, participation payments on previous years’ 
grain crops, net cash advances on farm-stored grains, and deficiency payments 
made under the agricultural stabilization program. This amount is only slightly 
lower than the $2,813 million received in 1958 and the all-time peak of 
$2,859 million in 1952. 

Income from the sale of livestock and animal products was slightly lower 
than in 1958 but returns from the sale of field crops remained at about the 
same level. Farmers of western Canada also received, in 1959, supplementary 
payments totaling $22.1 million, mainly payments under the provisions of the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act. The supplementary payments made in 1958 had 
totaled about $60 million; in addition to P.F.A.A. payments they had included 
most of the $40 million distributed under the Western Grain Producers’ 
Acreage Payment Plan. 

Returns from field crops—including fruits and vegetables, Canadian Wheat 
Board participation payments, and net cash advances on farm-stored grains 
totaled $997 million, compared with $996 million in 1958. Income from wheat 
declined by $13 million to $422.3 million, and income from oats by $7 million 
to $22.1 million; marketings of both wheat and oats were smaller in 1959 
than in 1958. A lower output of fruits in 1959 led to a lowering of total cash 
income to $35.8 million from $43.8 million in 1958. On the other hand, larger 
returns were realized from C.W.B. participation payments, net cash advances 
on farm-stored grains and sales of flaxseed, barley, potatoes and tobacco. 
Markedly higher marketings of flaxseed were combined with higher prices. 
Increases in potato prices more than offset a decline in marketings. 

Farmers received about $1,750 million from the sale of livestock and 
animal products in 1959, only a little less than in 1958. Marketings of cattle and 
calves were smaller and income from this source declined by about six per cent 
to $574.9 million. Farm prices of cattle and calves were generally higher than 
in 1958; in the last quarter of the year, however, cattle prices generally 
declined to slightly lower levels than in the last quarter of 1958. The drop in 
marketings is largely attributable to a softening of the United States market 
for live cattle and a continued build-up of beef cow numbers, on Canadian farms. 

Lower returns from the sale of cattle and calves were partly offset by 
higher returns from the sale of hogs. Returns to hog producers rose to 
$343.9 million in 1959 to $325.1 million in 1958; large increases in marketings 
in 1959 more than outweighed a marked decline in average prices. 

Income from dairy products rose to nearly $515 million in 1959; this 
increase of about $19 million from 1958 was the result of higher prices and 
increased production. Returns from the sale of eggs were estimated at $139.6 
million, or six per cent less than in 1958; a somewhat larger output was offset 
by lower prices, 
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CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL POLICIES! 


The structure of Canadian agriculture and its place in relation to the 
national economy is in process of continuous and rapid change. About 15 per 
cent of our total population of 17.5 million live on farms. At the present time, 
of a total labor force of 6,200,000, nearly 700,000 or 11 per cent, are engaged in 
farming. In common with other countries experiencing rapid industrialization, 
the absolute and relative numbers of people dependent on agriculture for a 
living have declined; in the middle of the nineteen forties, 25 per cent of the 
Canadian population lived on farms and over one million persons worked in 
agriculture. 


Notwithstanding this decrease in farm population, there has been a 
significant increase in agricultural production. Total farm area has been practi- 
cally stable for the past two decades at about 174 million acres, but there has 
been a modest increase in the area of improved land (about nine per cent 
between 1941 and 1956) coupled with a continuing trend towards larger farms. 
Our average farm size is now somewhat over 300 acres; in 1941 it was 256 
acres. In the Prairie region, the average farm size has increased by over 
100 acres; from 440 acres in 1941 to 550 acres per farm today. Capital invest- 
ment is another useful measure of size and adjustment. In 1950 the average 
capital invested per farm was estimated at $13,000 for all of Canada. In 1958 
the average investment was $20,000, an increase of over 50 per cent. Trends 
in output are less easy to discern because the figures reflect to a very consider- 
able extent seasonal conditions; generally speaking we can say that agricultural 
production is about 30 to 40 per cent higher than in the 1935-39 period. 


In monetary terms, agriculture in 1948 accounted for 20 per cent of the 
net value of production of the main industry groups and in 1957 nine per cent. 
The change in the relative importance of agriculture has been due to the increase 
in value of production of other sectors of the economy, notably manufactures, 
mining, forestry and construction. Agriculture income, although it has shown 
very considerable year to year variations due to changes in the levels of output 
and prices, has on the whole been relatively stable. In relation to national 
income, farm net income is equivalent to about five per cent of the total. 


In the important area of trade, the annual value of agricultural exports 
has averaged about $1 billion over the past 15 years and is now somewhat less 
than one-quarter of our total value of exports. On a value basis, about 28 per 
cent of our agricultural production is exported. The value of imports of 
agricultural products has followed an upward trend, from less than $300 million 
in 1945 to about $700 million in recent years, now representing about 12 per 
cent of the total value of imports. 


Canada’s main markets for agricultural products are, in about equal 
importance, the United Kingdom and the United States. Exports to these two 
countries account for about 60 per cent of the total value of our exports. Our 
main source of imports is the United States, from which we draw, on a value 
basis, more than half our imports of agricultural products. 


To round out the picture, some indication of what we produce, what we 
export and what we import may be helpful. The range of production is wide, 
limited mainly by the severe winters experienced over practically the whole 
of Canada and the shortness of the growing season in many parts of the 
country. Grains are the backbone of our cropping system, with wheat occupying 
over one-third of the land sown to crops; next in importance, from the stand- 
point of acreage, are cultivated hay, oats and barley. Other grains, oilseed 





1 Based on a statement made to the Committee established under GATT to consult on the 
agricultural policies of member governments and their effect on trade, April 1960 in Geneva. 
This statement was prepared by A. E. Richards, one of Canada’s delegates to the Committee. 
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crops, tobacco, sugar beets, fruits and vegetables are also produced. Livestock, 
mainly cattle, hogs and poultry are of importance in all agricultural areas; 
sales of livestock, dairy products, poultry and eggs account for 60 per cent 
of total farm cash income. 

Canada’s agricultural exports comprise a wide variety of items—practically 
the whole range of our agricultural production. Grains, particularly wheat, 
hold a dominant position, accounting for over half the total value of such 
exports. Cattle and beef, pork, flaxseed and tobacco are other exports of major 
importance. 

Our agricultural imports comprise a number of directly competing products 
as well as products that for climatic reasons are not produced in Canada. Among 
the principal agricultural imports are fresh and processed fruits and vegetables, 
coffee, tea, raw sugar, raw cotton and soya beans. 

Against the background of this outline of the size and nature of Canada’s 
agriculture, we may now turn to the consideration of Canada’s agricultural 
policies. In Canada, federal agricultural policies are determined primarily by 
Acts of Parliament and the Government, and are administered by government 
officials. Although producers or producer organizations do not have direct 
representation on the Agricultural Stabilization Board and other administrative 
bodies, they have an opportunity to put forward their views on policy matters. 

A federal-provincial agricultural conference is held annually in Otawa 
near the end of the year, at which the ten provincial Ministers of Agriculture 
and leaders of farm organizations are given an opportunity to criticize and 
propose changes in government policy and administration. Each year national 
farm organizations “meet the Cabinet’? and present their views and recom- 
mendations directly to the government. 

The Agricultural Stabilization Act provides for a standing advisory com- 
mittee of 10 producer or farm organization representatives which the Board is 
required to call together for consultation on price support activities at least 
twice in a calendar year. The Canadian Wheat Board Act and the Farm Credit 
Act also provide for producer representation in an advisory capacity. 

Under our system of government, both federal and provincial governments 
may legislate on agriculture, although in the event of conflict, the federal 
legislation prevails. Regulation or control of international and interprovincial 
trade come within the federal jurisdiction. Trade within a province is a 
provincial matter. Within this constitutional setting, harmonious federal- 
provincial arrangements for agriculture have been evolved to assist agriculture 
and to safeguard consumers’ interests. The federal government engages primarily 
in research and in the administration of national agricultural legislation and 
policies. Provincial governments are concerned primarily with extension, 
education and the administration of local legislation and policies. In the general 
field of conservation, programs are frequently financed jointly by federal and 
provincial governments. Our new crop insurance act provides for federal 
financial assistance to schemes set up and administered by provincial agencies. 

The federal Government operates a wide range of measures relating to 
agriculture. In the field of farm credit, farmers may obtain loans at commercial 
rates of interest to acquire and improve property and to purchase farm 
machinery, livestock and other production necessities. In a number of provinces, 
separate provincial credit schemes are in effect. 

In the field of marketing, the federal Parliament in 1935 passed the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act, establishing the Canadian Wheat Board as a semi- 
autonomous agency. Its functions have been widened from time to time so that 
it now has broad powers in the marketing of western Canadian grain. Other 
marketing activities, apart from those of a promotional nature, include the 
guarantee under the Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act of 
bank loans to marketing groups and the transactions incidental to the operation 
of Canada’s price support program. 
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Canada’s price support program is operated under the authority of the 
Agricultural Stabilization Act. One of the main features of the Act, and of the 
programs operated under it, is flexibility. The Canadian Government is thus 
able to adapt its support programs to changing conditions. 

Canadian support prices are linked to internal market prices and based on 
a ten-year moving average. For major products only top grades are supported 
and no support is provided for lower quality products. This serves as a strong 
incentive to quality improvement and limits the size of the support operation. 
Except for cheddar cheese and butter, the levels of support are below 100 per 
cent of the ten-year base price for all important products. Where anything less 
than a 100 per cent ratio is maintained between the effective level and the 
10-year moving average, there should follow automatically a gradual reduction 
of the internal price which will bring it more closely into line with, or even 
below, international price levels. 

The Canadian government is concerned with the removal of trade barriers 
and the expansion of trade. Over the years Canada has adhered to a liberal 
trade policy. With only minor exceptions, the Canadian market js open to the 
products of the world. The Canadian customs tariff is moderate. The most 
recent year for which details are available of duty collected on all imports is 
1957. In that year 43 per cent of total imports entered duty free; on the 
remaining imports the average duty was 17 per cent. About forty per cent of 
agricultural imports entered Canada duty free. The average duty on the 
dutiable agricultural imports was about 10 per cent. 

For many years it has been Canadian government policy to accord duty 
free entry to machines and supplies used in the production of farm products. 
Farm machinery, farm tractors, a wide range of farm tools and equipment, 
fertilizers and many other farm supplies are admitted into Canada free of duty. 

Controls on imports and exports are in effect on wheat, oats, barley and 
certain grain products. The importation of margarine is prohibited under a 
provision dating from the beginning of the century. 

Import restrictions have been instituted for butter, cheddar cheese, dry 
skim milk and turkeys to protect price support operation on these products. 
Average annual imports during the five years before price support and import 
control were: butter, four million pounds; cheddar cheese, one million pounds; 
dry skim milk, three million pounds; and turkey meat, eight million pounds. 
The annual average import value of these products was about $7 million. Apart 
from these restrictions, the federal government has kept the Canadian market 
open to the world on a freely competitive basis. 

During the past two years, the Canadian Government removed or relaxed 
price supports and import controls on a number of products. Supports were 
removed entirely from fowl and dry skim milk. Support levels were lowered 
on turkeys, hogs and soybeans, as well as on wheat, oats and barley in Ontario. 
Import quotas were removed on fowl and enlarged for turkeys. Recently changes 
have been made in the hog and egg programs which are designed to bring 
production more into line with foreseeable demand, while assuring reasonable 
returns to producers. Under the new arrangements, the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Board no longer supports the hog and egg markets through an offer to 
purchase at the support price. Producers now sell their product to the best 
advantage and will receive a deficiency payment at the end of the marketing 
year if the average prices they realize are below the support price levels. In 
order to discourage excessive production, deficiency payments to each producer 
will be limited to a specified quantity of top grade production. For example, 
only Grade A Large eggs are eligible for a deficiency payment to a maximum 
for each producer of 4,000 dozen in the year. 

The wider nature of the problems involved is recognized particularly in 
relation to the one-third of Canada’s farmers whose output is so small that, 
under any conceivable price structure, they cannot receive adequate income. 
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In a public address in October 1959, the Minister of Agriculture said, ‘“‘With 
the rapid increase which has taken place in the world’s population—an increase 
which last year for the first time since the second world war was greater than 
the increase in the production of food—I look forward to the time in the 
future when support price programs will no longer be necessary, and the 
emphasis once again will be on increased production, rather than on marketing 
expedients and holding production down to the amount which can be marketed.” 
This statement gives some indication of the long range view of the Canadian 
Government with respect to the price support program. 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND ORGANIZATION OF THE ONTARIO 
CHEESE PRODUCERS’ MARKETING BOARD 


M. M. ROYTENBERG 


A. Early Organization of the Ontario Cheese Industry 


The first cheese-makers of Ontario were the early English settlers who 
made cheese for home consumption. Their importance as cheese-makers, how- 
ever, quickly declined with the establishment of cheese factories. The first one 
was established in 1864 and by 1867 Ontario already had close to 300 factories. 

These factories were privately-owned but their owners did not take 
possession of the manufactured cheese. Suppliers of milk received the full sale 
price of the cheese sold less a fixed fee per unit of cheese in return for its 
manufacture. Co-operative cheese factories, however, were not long in develop- 
ing, especially in Western and Central Ontario. In many instances co-operative 
control and eventual ownership of cheese factories developed. However, factories 
of the proprietary type remained the most numerous. 

Cheese was sold at the factory in the early days but some producers thought 
that this method of marketing had serious disadvantages. Buyers allocated 
districts among themselves so that, within a district, producers could generally 
expect only one individual to appear with offers to buy cheese from the factories. 
The producers’ distrust for this lack of competition was further aroused by the 
fact that the grade, according to which payment was made, was determined 
entirely by the buyer. 

To overcome these disadvantages, producers in the vicinity of Ingersoll 
organized the first cheese board in Ontario, in 1873. Their example was soon 
followed in many other centres. The cheese board formed in Belleville, Ontario, 
emerged as the major market and the prices established there were used as a 
basis for pricing in many centres throughout the province. 

These early boards brought buyers and sellers together, at regular intervals, 
but private dealings continued to take place. A later development was the 
introduction of a bulletin board on which all offers were recorded. The use 
of the auction method of sale by Cheese Boards began in 1892. 

The boards were not entirely satisfactory to the producers. Some of their 
practices tended to weaken buyer competition. Some buyers contracted with 
cheese factories for their total output at the ruling price established weekly 
by the local boards. Factories, anxious to avoid the marketing costs involved 
in selling through the boards, entered into such an arrangement. Board 
revenues were reduced and some boards had to cease operating. The reduction 
in the number of boards made it possible for a small number of buyers to 
influence prices. The practice of “‘curb selling’, by which dealers made it their 
habit to conduct most of their business after the local board had closed, also 
weakened producer confidence in the boards. 
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Other factors also played a part in the decline of the local cheese boards. 
For example, the establishment of concentrated milk plants in cheese-producing 
areas, with the consequent decline in the production of cheese, reduced the 
importance of some boards. In addition, an attempt was made by the United 
Dairymen’s Co-operative, in the ’twenties, to institute a province-wide co-opera- 
tive marketing scheme. Had it been successful, local boards would have become 
unnecessary. Diminishing confidence in the boards encouraged marketing 
through a co-operative. This co-operative constructed warehouses in Montreal, 
Belleville and Kingston and operated as a central selling agency. Under its 
auspices, federal government-supervised weighing, handling and grading, was 
instituted. Compulsory grading of export cheese was introduced by the federal 
government in 1923. 

In 1933, the cheese-milk producers of Eastern Ontario formed the Ontario 
Cheese Factory Patrons Association. Its aim was the reorganization of the 
boards to increase their usefulness and to stimulate greater competition at 
auctions in areas in which the boards operated. The Association wanted to 
channel all cheese through local boards. The success of its efforts depended on 
the voluntary co-operation of individual producers and of the buyers who were 
represented on the boards. However, these attempts were not very successful. 


B. Marketing Board Enabling Legislation 


In 1934, after the hearings of the Royal Commission on Mass Buying and 
Price Spreads, farmers of Canada clamored for legislation that would remedy a 
situation which, they claimed, forced the industry to bear a disproportionate 
share of the burden of the economic depression’. As a result the federal govern- 
ment passed the Dominion Natural Products Marketing Act in 1934. This Act 
made provision for the delegation to producer groups, by the federal govern- 
ment, of the authority to control all marketing of their products. The Ontario 
Cheese Patrons Marketing Association introduced a scheme, under this legisla- 
tion, in 1935, which forced the marketing of all cheese produced in Eastern 
Ontario through the local cheese boards in that area. However, no action was 
taken under this scheme, except on a voluntary basis, because the federal 
legislation was successfully challenged in the courts. 

The British North America Act sets out the powers and areas of responsi- 
bility between the provincial and federal governments. Litigation concerning 
the constitutionality of the federal legislation eventually brought the matter 
before the Privy Council in England. According to the interpretation of the 
British North America Act made by the Council in 1937, the federal government 
could not grant control of product marketing within a province. The granting 
of such a control was an invasion of provincial jurisdiction. The Natural 
Products Marketing Act was therefore disallowed. 

After the failure of the federal attempt to give producers’ groups full 
control over the marketing of their products, some provincial governments 
enacted measures patterned after legislation implemented in British Columbia. 
The B.C. Natural Products Marketing Act, successfully tested in the Supreme 
Court of Canada, gave producers this control within the province concerned. 
It became the model for interested provincial governments because it indicated 
the area of provincial jurisdiction in the matter of marketing boards, and their 
powers. The Ontario Farm Products Control Act, enacted in 1937, was the 





1Farrell, M. W., “Experience with Provincial Marketing Schemes in Canada”, Journal of 
Farm Economics, November 1949, pp. 610-626. 
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Ontario counterpart of the B.C. Act. The Ontario Cheese Producers’ Marketing 
Scheme, which came into effect in the same year, was the first scheme approved 
under the legislation’. 

The operation of the Scheme allowed the producers’ Marketing Board to 
enforce the marketing of all cheese produced in Ontario through the local 
cheese boards. This power, and the authority to levy tolls on producers’ cheese, 
were delegated by the Ontario Farm Products Marketing Board*®. All buyers 
and cheese-milk producers were licensed by the provincial Board. 

Further development of legislation in this area occurred after World War II. 
The Ontario Farm Products Marketing Act, 1946, granted to producer groups, 
acting under marketing board legislation, the authority to establish central 
selling agencies for their products, if they so desired. These powers were 
effective only within the province. To permit extension of this control in 
interprovincial and export trade, the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, 
(Canada), 1949, was passed by the federal government, extending the powers 
granted by provincial legislation. 


C. The Ontario Cheese Producers Marketing Board 


1. The Qniario Cheese Producers Association.—The Ontario Cheese Producers 
Association is an organization made up of county associations of cheese 
producers. Each county group elects five representatives to a District Cheese 
Producers’ Committee’®. Each of the six District Committees in Ontario elects a 
representative to serve on the Ontario Cheese Producers’ Marketing Board for a 
three-year term. The terms of the district representatives are staggered so that 
only two committees hold elections for the Marketing Board each year and this 
ensures the presence of experienced individuals on the board. The board itself 
elects one member-at-large from the membership to serve for a one-year term. 
The Marketing Board chooses a chairman from among its members and this 
individual has in the past automatically been the president of the Ontario 
Cheese Producers’ Association. 

Until 1957 the administrative costs of the Board and the Association were 
financed by a fee of five cents per hundredweight, levied on cheese produced in 
Ontario. In 1957 this fee was raised to ten cents per hundredweight. Twenty-five 
per cent of the amount thus collected is redistributed to the respective county 
associations to meet their financial needs. 

The Association acts as the medium through which the views of the 
general membership are expressed with regard to the policies of the Marketing 
Board. From time to time, the executives of county associations are invited by 
Association officers to attend meetings at which Board policies are reviewed 
and explained. 


2. The Powers of the Ontario Cheese Producers’ Marketing Board.—_The Board 
has been delegated the authority to license buyers and cheese-milk producers 
or to deny licenses, subject to appeal. For producers, this authority has meant a 
fee on cheese production (ranging from one-half to three cents a pound) used 
chiefly in recent years to finance an equalization of producer returns from 
board sales on the domestic and export markets. The Board may request infor- 
mation regarding cheese production and marketing from the factories and 
buyers. It can control the time and place of cheese auction and the quantity and 





1Since 1954, the Ontario Cheese Producers’ Marketing Board has operated under the 
Ontario Milk Industry Act. The aim of this Act was to place the entire provincial dairy indus- 
try under one piece of legislation. 


Perkin, G. F. “The Ontario Marketing Boards’, Journal of Farm Economics, November 
1951, pp. 976-979 


° In addition to the five representatives to which all counties are entitled, each county 
group is allowed one additional representative to the District Committee for every million 
pounds of cheese, in excess of 4.5 million pounds, produced yearly. 
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quality made available for sale. All cheese must be sold through the cheese 
boards, or exchange, as they have been called in recent years, and all payments 
to producers must be made through the board. 

During the years from 1937 to 1950 the operations of the board were 
limited because it had legal jurisdiction only over the cheese sold within the 
province. In that period 80 per cent of the cheese moved outside the province 
and 60 per cent of this cheese was exported abroad. However, measures were 
taken to improve competitive bidding by compelling the marketing of cheese 
through regular auctions. (There are now only two auctions, one at Stratford 
and the other at Kingston). 

Emergency war measures also prevented the active operation of the board. 
During and after World War II the requisitioning of cheese at a fixed price, to 
fulfill overseas contracts, prevented the introduction of any changes in the 
marketing procedures of the Ontario Cheese Producers’ Marketing Board. This 
situation continued until 1950. 

In 1951, on the basis of authority granted after World War II under 
provincial and federal legislation (the Ontario Farm Products Marketing Act, 
1946 and the Agricultural Products Marketing Act (Canada), 1949), a market- 
ing agency was established with the power to control the movement and sale of 
Ontario cheese beyond provincial boundaries. (The Ontario Act granting 
provincial authority became the Ontario Milk Industry Act in 1954). 


3. The Selling Agency.—In 1951, the Ontario Cheese Producers’ Association 
Ltd. was designated as the Marketing Board selling agency. Its membership 
consisted of the president and vice-president of the Ontario Cheese Producers’ 
Association, and three regional representatives elected by county association 
presidents and delegates. In 1952 five additional members were added to 
represent the five districts into which the province had been divided. The 
selling agency was reorganized in 1956, as a co-operative, when the Ontario 
Co-operative Loans Act was amended to prohibit the further lending of public 
funds to limited companies. The selling agency then became the Ontario Cheese 
Producers’ Co-operative Ltd. The membership of the Co-operative is limited to 
individuals on the Marketing Board. 

The selling agency is given authority by the Board to control the conditions 
of sale and distribution of cheese. Cheese offered for sale but not receiving bids 
acceptable to the producer or factory concerned can be sold to the selling 
agency. The seller receives an initial payment, with further payments dependent 
on the prices at which the agency is able to dispose of all of the current year’s 
cheese which has come into its possession. The agency did experiment in 1954 
with the role of an active bidder at the auctions but, as a result of strong buyer 
protests at that time, the agency continues to acquire only cheese which has 
been left unsold at prices acceptable to sellers or at the negotiated minimum 
price. (Minimum prices are negotiated by a committee of five buyers and five 
board members, with provision made for arbitration). 

At its inception in 1951, the selling agency provided for the reduction of 
the existing 19 Cheese Boards to six auctions located at Belleville, Brockville, 
Cornwall, Kemptville, Vankleek Hill, and Stratford. These auctions were there- 
after referred to as exchanges. In 1956 the five Eastern Ontario exchanges 
were amalgamated into one at Kingston. The “Dutch Auction”’ method of 
selling was also introduced at the same time, in this centre, as a means of 
stimulating competitive bidding. The Stratford exchange in Western Ontario 
continues to operate using the conventional auction method. 





1Under the “Dutch auction’ system buyers sit at desks which have electrical connections 
with a dial showing cheese prices A hand on the dial is set at a price higher than current 
market prices. When started the hand proceeds slowly downward. Its descent is halted by the 
first buyer to press the button on his desk, his desk number then being indicated on the dial. 
This buyer acquires the lot of cheese in question at the price specified on the dial. 
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The maintenance, by the selling agency, of minimum negotiated prices at 
the cheese auctions has been facilitated by the provision of producer-controlled 
storage facilities. With a grant of $450,000 from the provincial government, 
and subsidies of $192,000 provided under the federal Cold Storage Act (1952), 
the Marketing Board constructed a public cold storage warehouse in Belleville 
during 1951-52 and additional cold storage facilities at Winchester in 1955-56. 
Together, these storages have a capacity of about 10 million pounds of cheese. 
These facilities were built to enable the agency to dispose of large supplies of 
cheese in an orderly manner. 


Aside from the attempt to encourage competitive bidding at cheese auctions, 
the agency, acting for the Board, developed a two-price system in the marketing 
of Ontario cheese. To dispose of its cheese when the supply is greater than the 
demand at the established minimum price, the producer organization was 
prepared to finance, (with both federal and provincial government assistance), 
the export of cheese to the United Kingdom at prices lower than those prevailing 
in Canada. With the proceeds of levies on all cheese sold it was possible to make 
additional payments to producers whose cheese had been exported, and thus 
enable the selling agency to bring returns, to these producers, to the same 
level as for cheese sold domestically. This measure reduced supplies on the 
domestic market and helped maintain higher prices for Ontario cheese in the 
domestic market than was otherwise possible. 


CONCLUSION 


During its most active years, from 1951 to the present day, the Ontario 
Cheese Producers’ Marketing Board has controlled the marketing of about 549 
million pounds of cheddar cheese. The administrative cost of the Board’s 
operations to Ontario cheese producers during this period amounted to 
$343,000', about six cents per hundred pounds of cheddar cheese produced in 
Ontario and marketed by the board. The major portion of the remainder of 
levies was returned to the producers in the form of equalization payments. 


The area of co-operative organization in the Ontario cheese industry has 
been extended, through the operations of the Ontario Cheese Producers’ 
Marketing Board, beyond the manufacturing process, to include the domestic 
and international marketing of Ontario cheddar cheese. With federal and 
provincial government assistance, producers have been enabled to improve 
their bargaining power in the market and operate a two-price system out of 
producer financing of export shipments as well as by the provision of co- 
operative storage facilities to hold temporary excesses of supply. The producers 
of milk for the manufacture of cheddar cheese in Ontario have benefited mate- 
rially from these developments. 


A LOOK INTO FARM LIVING COSTS 
FRANK LAWRENCE 


Living costs are generally considered to be lower in farm than in urban 
homes. Opinions, however, differ greatly as to the amount by which living costs 
may be lower in the farm home, and the comparative importance to be given 
to the various cost components in the farm and in the urban homes. Urban 
wage-earners, for example, are likely to give more weight than farmers to 
food and shelter in their estimates of total living costs. We have very little 
information in Canada, on the exact, and even on the approximate difference 





1This amount does not include export subsidies paid to the trade to encourage shipments 
to the United Kingdom during 1956 and 1957. Rebates of 0.45 cents and 1.75 cents a pound, at a 
total cost of $14,093 and $44,542, were paid to exporters during certain periods in 1956 and 
1957 respectively. 
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between farm and urban living costs. This article provides some data, from a 
sample of dairy farms, for comparing these costs. 

People working at non-farm occupations usually receive their wages 
entirely in cash. A great part of this cash income goes to pay for food and 
shelter. Many of these people own a home on which they pay taxes and insur- 
ance, based on an urban valuation, and meet cash expenses to keep it in good 
condition. Others pay rent to live in an apartment or a rented house. They all 
buy food at urban retail prices. 

The farmer’s income, on the other hand, comes in two forms; in cash from 
the sale of farm products and from work off the farm, and as income in kind 
from the use of the farm house and from the products raised or grown on 
the farm and consumed in the home. There can be no disagreement on the 
dollar value of the cash income but the income in kind, or farm perquisites, is 
usually valued at farm prices rather than at consumer or retail prices. 


Farm and Urban Income Comparisons.—Meaningful comparisons of farm and 
urban incomes require specific definitions of these incomes. One comparison is 
based on the returns to labor, measured by the “labor earnings” of the farm 
operator and the income of the industrial wage-earner. (Popular comparisons 
of the “farmer’s income” and “incomes in industry” vaguely resemble this 
comparison). The farmer’s “labor earnings” normally includes produce per- 
quisites valued at the opportunity cost to the farmer, which is usually the farm 
price of the produce, and the value of the dwelling as a perquisite at some 
nominal rental value. These earnings do not include the personal use of the 
farm family car as a perquisite component. 

Inter-occupational income comparisons are more significant when related 
to living costs and levels of living. Recipients of low and high incomes may well 
achieve the same level of living if the living costs are lower for the former 
group. Assuming the same level of living, living costs are lower for farmers 
than for urban residents by the difference between the farm production costs 
and the retail prices of the farm perquisites. This difference is neglected in the 
usual income comparisons. 


Methods and Assumptions.—Knowledge of the levels of living is required for 
a meaningful comparison of farm and urban living costs. For the comparison 
made in this article, it is assumed that the urban and the farm levels of living 
are equal with respect to the main components such as dwelling, diet, automo- 
bile, household furnishings, social life, entertainment, health facilities, etc. 
Thus, the difference in living costs for farm and urban families will exist only 
in the farm perquisites. This assumption eliminates any adjustments otherwise 
required to obtain comparability of levels of living, enables the use of the 
actual level of living found on the farms, and avoids the need to use the whole 
living expenses budget of the farm family. Another minor assumption, of course, 
is that the non-perquisite items used by the farm families are purchased at 
urban retail prices. 

The methods employed in “costing” the perquisites also affect the difference 
in living costs. If “opportunity costs” are used, the perquisites are evaluated at 
farm selling prices and the difference in living costs depends on the difference 
between these prices and the urban retail prices. If the perquisites are evaluated 
at their actual cost to the farmer, then the difference in living costs is increased 
by the margin between the farm production costs and the farm selling prices. 

The opportunity cost, that is the farm selling price, of the produce perquisites 
is readily available, but no such price exists for the dwelling. Normally, it can 
be sold only as a part of the farm unit. Under this condition, however, a 
“residual” value for the dwelling can be estimated as a percentage of the 
difference between the total real estate value and the bare land value. The other 
value that can be put on the house is the “real cost” to the farmer, consisting of 
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the lifetime maintenance cost and the original cost of the house. If the original 
cost is not known by the farmer, then some difficulties arise in estimating this 
cost. In both cases, the evaluation of the dwelling as a perquisite is reduced to 
an annual value. 

Urban dwelling costs may be considered in terms of either the annual cost 
incurred in owning a house or the monthly payment required in renting similar 
accommodations. The difference between the costs of owning and renting a 
house is the amount of the landlord’s profit. For the purpose of comparing urban 
and farm dwelling costs, it is assumed that the farm dwelling is owned. All 
comparisons are made for the same period of time, either for a year or for a 
month. 

Evaluation of the farm dwelling was made from information obtained from 
each farm operator in the sample. It should be noted that this evaluation of 
the farm dwelling does not necessarily coincide with that of the usual farm 
business study wherein a monthly rental value is allowed for the dwelling. 
The value of urban dwellings was established from a judgment sample of 
prices in urban localities within or adjacent to the sample area. These prices 
were obtained from real estate agencies, advertisements, etc. for urban houses 
that were comparable to the farm houses in construction, age and condition. 
Retail prices of farm produce perquisites were obtained in these same urban 
localities. 


Cost of Living.—The expenses involved between production on the farm and 
consumption in the urban home may be regarded as the approximate difference 
between farm and urban food costs. The farmer makes at least a hypothetical 
saving equal to the margin between production cost and farm sale price and 
between this price and the retail price. 

Estimates of farm business income are valid for income comparisons among 
farms but have far less value for income comparisons between farming and 
other occupations. The usefulness of such estimates for the latter purpose is 
limited by the inclusion of returns to capital in farm income and the difficulties 
and variations in the methods of estimating the value of farm perquisites. In 
comparing farm and non-farm living costs, the value of the farm perquisites 
should be considered in relation to the commercial returns provided to the 
farm business and their worth to the farmer as a breadwinner, at the average 
consumer prices paid by wage-earners in other occupations. 


Description of Sample Farms.—In this article, estimates of the reduction in 
farm living costs that stems from the use of farm perquisites are derived from 
a business study of a selected sample of 100 dairy farms located in eastern 
Ontario. All farms in the sample were family-operated and most of them were 
operated by the same farmers in 1957 as in 1948. These farms were selected in 
each of the nine most easterly counties of Ontario, according to the prevailing 
sizes of dairy farms, the chief methods of milk production, and the market 
outlets for milk. They can be classified into two main groups: a larger group 
consisting of factory milk farms selling milk and cream to processing plants, 
cheese factories and creameries, and a smaller group of farms supplying the 
fluid milk market under quota and a premium price. 

In 1957, the average capital investment was about $20,000 per farm for the 
factory milk farms and close to $38,000 for the fresh milk farms. Operating 
units averaged 208 acres and 20 milking cows per factory milk farm, and 
289 acres and 30 milking cows per fresh milk farm. Ten years earlier, the 
milking herd was 25 per cent smaller on both groups of farms and the acreage 
operated was 12.5 per cent and 24 per cent smaller on the factory milk farms 
and the fresh milk farms, respectively. 
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Sales of milk and other farm products averaged about $5,900 on factory 
milk farms and nearly $11,900 on fresh milk farms in 1957. The value of farm 
produce retained for household consumption was much the same for both 
groups of farms, but it was equal to 6.6 per cent of the total farm sales on 
factory milk farms compared with 3.3 per cent on fresh milk farms (Table 3). 

Family farm earnings, in 1957, averaged $2,277 on factory milk farms and 
$4657 on fresh milk farms. This represents the interest on farm investment as 
well as the wages to the operator and his family for 17.1 months of labor per 
factory milk farm and 17.5 months per fresh milk farm (Table 1). 


Use of the Farm Dwelling.—Dwellings on the 100 dairy farms studied in 
eastern Ontario were generally spacious and kept in good repair. The homes 
on one-third of the factory milk farms and on more than half of the fresh 
milk farms were constructed of stone or brick. The residual value of the farm 
dwelling, in 1957, averaged about $3,100 on factory milk farms and about $5,600 
on fresh milk farms. Annual costs of farm housing, including cash costs and 
depreciation, amounted to $210 on factory milk farms and $257 on fresh 
milk farms. 

The market value of 1957 of comparable urban houses and lots was $7,300 
for the houses on factory milk farms and $12,800 for those on fresh milk farms. 
Including cash costs and depreciation, the total annual costs of owning these 
urban houses were $487 and $599. To provide for a return of four per cent on 
the market values, the annual rental costs were $778 and $1,113. 

Thus, the farm operator had an advantage over the urban wage-earner in 
annual housing costs. Compared with the owner of an urban house, this saving 
amounted to $277 for the factory milk farmer and $342 for the fresh milk 
farmer. If the urban resident rented a house, the housing costs of the respective 
farm operators were lower by $568 and $856 (Table 2). 


Table 1.—Farm Business Summary, 100 Selected Dairy Farms, Eastern Ontario, 1947-48 











and 1956-57 
1947-48 1956-57 
72 28 72 28 
factory fresh All 100 factory fresh All 100 
milk milk farms milk milk farms 
farms farms farms farms 
A. Livestock per farm: 
1. Total productive animal 
itis hija sae Berea) AME 2955 gon Dl 32.5 45.0 36.0 
2. Number of milking cows.... 16 23 18 20 30 23 
3. Total number of cattle...... 34 42 36 39 56 44 
B. Land per farm: 
TRGR CPEs OU: Liki: «wire ithe 173 194 179 198 38 209 
2 ACV ES MPCTAURUL.cc es 6 see esheese 182 210 194 208 289 230 


C. Labor per farm: 
1. Months of unpaid (operator 
and family) labor... as. 18.3 16:7 17.9 17.1 17.5 172 
2. Unpaid labor used in pro- 
ducing produce perquisites 














Mimi risen ccc le rere. - 1.19 0.67 1.00 1.03 0.56 0.82 
PASE ae hte eaeaiete bac 310 175 260 267 145 213 
D. Total investment per farm 
CULAR ary eM andre 8 ae oo 18,032 2D, OL 19,991 20,120 37, 743 26,474 
E. Average farm business summary 
(dollars): 
1. Gross returns from sale of 
Pari: PLOGUCES: ox6 c-aqeaiuas- 4,822 7,496 5,571 5,895 11,863 7,566 
2. Family net farm income 
(cash and inventory 
BIANES). 2. ok Se earn a oad se 1,458 2,788 1,831 1,558 3, 787 2,179 


3. Family farm earnings 
(return to unpaid labor 
TaN ia ky ox 4 0/11 1 Meyer te No ed 2,064 3,412 2,443 2,275 4,657 2,940 
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Comparative Stability of Perquisites—Farm cash income varies greatly from 
farm to farm depending on management, scale of operations, and price-cost 
relationships in production. Income in kind, however, varies little within a 
particular type of farm in a given area. Families on the smaller and less 
specialized farms tend to use more produce than those on the larger farms, 
but many live in a less expensive house. The amount of perquisites used or 
consumed is probably determined more by social habits and family living 
requirements than by farm business factors. The size, age distribution and 
food preferences of the family have more influence on the amount of produce 
used in the home than the degree of specialization in farm production. The size 
of the dwelling, however, is more directly related to the total investment in 
farm real estate. 


Produce Perquisites Used in the Home.—Farm households continued to use 
the same kinds of farm produce in 1957 as in 1948, but they had made some 
changes in the quantities of these foods. In 1957, dairy farm families drank 
more milk, ate fewer eggs, and butchered more livestock, which was stored 
in home freezers for current and future household use. 

Fluid milk consumption averaged 1,226 quarters a year or 3.3 quarts a day 
per farm household in 1957, and represented 1.8 per cent of the milk produced 
for sale. The sale value of this milk averaged 6.9 cents a quart on factory 
milk farms and 8.8 cents a quart on fresh milk farms. This milk surpasses 
homogenized milk, selling at 22 cents a quart to the urban consumer, in 
freshness and butterfat content. 


Table 2.—Annual Cost of Farm Houses and Comparable Urban Houses, 100 Selected Dairy Farms, 
Eastern Ontario, 1947-48 and 1956-57 


1947-48 1956-57 
TZ 28 72 28 
factory fresh All 100 | factory fresh All 100 
milk milk farms milk milk farms 
farms farms farms farms 
—dollars— 
A. Farm house: 
Ie Residual value....2 eae. eee Ce 2, a00 3,009 2,544 oftak 5,572 3,815 
2. Annual cost: 
(a) Taxes and insurance........ 54 66 58 94 122 102 
(b) Repairs and depreciation... 89 91 90 116 135 121 
(c) Total cash and depreciation 
COSUad oe. Soon tee ieee 143 bey 148 210 ODL 223 
(d) Interest on residual value 
Bith TG ee ae tae A eee 95 120 102 120 223 153 
(ey) Rental costv lena ee. cee ee 238 27 250 335 480 376 


B. Comparable urban house: 
1. Market value (including lot)..... 4,540 6,015 4,952 7,262 12,822 8,830 
2. Annual cost: 
(a) Total cash and depreciation 


Costs. Aes eee ae 277 313 288 487 599 519 
(b) Interest on market value 

eae te ae ot Cee eee 182 241 198 291 514 353 
(Ge); pence COStL.. con san ane r 459 554 486 778 es Wal} 872 


C. Difference between farm and urban 
housing costs: 
1. Farm house owned, urban house 


OWES. oe eal oat eee ao 134 156 140 Pam 342 296 
2. Farm house owned, urban house 
rented es eee ene chase. 316 397 338 568 856 649 





«Item B 2 (a) minus item A2 (c). 
bItem B 2 (c) minus item A2 (c). 
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Farm eggs used on these dairy farms in 1957 averaged 146 dozen for all 
farms and 176 dozen for those farms having an egg enterprise. The consumption 
of farm eggs in 1948 was 190 dozen and 206 dozen, respectively. Only 83 per 
cent of these dairy farms had hens in 1957, compared with 92 per cent in 1948. 
Eggs retained for the farm household comprised eight per cent of the total egg 
production on factory milk farms, and 18 per cent on fresh milk farms where 
smaller flocks were kept. These ungraded eggs would have brought the farmer 
28.7 cents a dozen in 1957 but would have retailed at 37 cents a dozen. 


Table 3.—Comparative Values of Farm Produce Used for Family Living, 100 Selected Dairy Farms, 
Eastern Ontario, 1947-48 and 1956-57 


1947-48 1956-57 
He, 28 if 28 
factory fresh All 100 | factory fresh All 100 
milk milk farms milk milk farms 
farms farms farms farms 





A. Quantity of farms produce used 
1 idk (quarts per iarm)..).3. 03. 










2. Eggs (dozens per farm)......... 195 175 190 143 155 146 
(dozens per egg producing 
EWE CO) ands lego lec sien ND 204 zis 206 172 189 176 
B. Prices of farm produce 
Farm selling price: 
(a) Milk (cents per quart)...... 6.0 ifs 6.2 6.3 8.8 6.9 
(b) Eggs, ungraded (cents per 
dozer ee AO SIR S88 31.4 32.0 S176 27.6 oil 28.27: 
2. Urban consumer price: 
(a) Milk (cents per quart)...... EW) 15.0 15.0 22.0 22.0 22.0 
(b) Eggs (cents per dozen)...... 45.6 47.0 46.0 34.8 40.0 37.0 
C. Values of produce perquisites 
1. At farm-cost@ (dollars) 2.225.524 248 223 239 264 258 260 
2. At farm selling price (dollars): 
CI a ACs ek Sea act's pases Se 67 85 1 78 101 85 
(Wo) id DEC ies oe Ge Foto aa a ee 61 56 60 40 48 42 
CE) Cat heise ania edtes sie = 90 51 79 79 67 75 
(d) Garden and forest products. 149 155 150 184 174 181 
(e) Total value at farm selling 
RYicesmale Ses Pee aia! 367 347 361 381 390 383 
3. At urban retail prices (dollars) 
(ESSIRIA ee RS 0 rae re ene 174 neal 173 272 255 269 
Gai Oi Aenean OR ee ne ee a 89 82 87 50 62 54 
(ey Meat ita dds iscae los es ye 255 il 198 237 201 225 
(d) Garden and forest products 268 279 270 Sol 312 326 
(e) Total value at urban retail 
PLICES PA ede se bes wets a 756 659 728 890 830 874 
D. Difference in value of produce 
perquisites 
1 UAC Siarmiecost? “and 9 "farm 
Be Ling PLiCe, et ee eae sk 119 124 122 ubirg 132 123 
2. At ‘farm selling price’ and 
VUYDAINTCLAIL DEICE 460s a5 inet. 389 312 367 509 440 491 
3. At “farm cost’ and ‘‘urban 
TOLALL Priceateri.. tes eel oN oe 508 436 489 626 572 614 
E. Farm value of produce perquisites as 
per cent: 
1. Ofgross returns from sale of farm 
DFOCUICES) -Sretee Asn s ete ty 7.6 4.6 Gu5 6.5 3.0 ‘sagt 
2. Of family farm earnings........ 17.8 10.2 14.8 16.7 8.4 13.0 
3. Of urban value of produce....... 48.5 Sa 49.6 42.8 47.0 43.8 
F. Urban value of produce perquisites as 
per cent 
1. Of family farm earnings........ 36.6 19.3 29.8 39.1 17.8 29.7 


4Cash costs plus depreciation of macbinery and buildings. 
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As to farm meat, 92 per cent of the dairy farmers in 1957 and 85 per cent 
in 1948 slaughtered livestock or poultry for their own use. The increased 
disparity of farm and retail prices of meat may have been responsible for this 
change. The farmer’s share of the urban meat consumer’s dollar dropped from 
40 cents in 1948 to 33 cents in 1957. In other words, farmers were able to 
obtain their meat at a saving of 60 per cent of the retail price in 1948 and 
67 per cent in 1957. 

Garden and forest produce included potatoes, vegetables, small fruits, maple 
syrup and fuel wood. These products, requiring no fancy wrappings to keep 
them fresh and attractive, represented a 44 per cent discount on retail prices 
in urban areas. 

Calculated at farm selling prices, the average value of farm produce 
consumed by these farm families during 1957 was $381 on the factory milk 
farms and $390 on the fresh milk farms. Although this produce was only a small 
portion of the total production of these farms, its value equaled 17 per cent 
of the farm earnings on factory milk farms and eight per cent of the farm 
earnings on fresh milk farms. In terms of urban consumer prices, the value 
of these products was $890 or 39 per cent of the farm earnings on factory milk 
farms, and $830 or 18 per cent of the farm earnings on fresh milk farms. 

The farm value of all produce perquisites was 44 per cent of their value 
at the retail prices paid by urban consumers in 1957 and 50 per cent of their 
retail value in 1948. In effect, urban families paid about 2.3 times more than 
farm families for these products in 1957, and twice as much for them in 1948. 


Cost of the Farm Car to the Household.—_Some smaller savings in living costs 
accruing to the dairy farm families, such as buying butter at a discount from 
dairy plants and no expenses for commuting to work, are largely offset by the 
higher costs of some public utility services in rural areas. Sharing the costs of 
car operation between farm and personal use, however, falls into a different 
category, and provides for a substantial saving in farm living costs. 


Table 4.—Annual Farm and Urban Costs for Personal Use of the Car, 160 Selected Daily Farms, 
Kastern Ontario, June 1, 1956 to May 31, 1957 








72 factory 28 fresh All 100 


milk farms | milk farms farms 
A. Cost factors in operation of the farm car 
LwA verageiniarket valve: (dollars) $00.60. “eee os sce Bete ooo hee 1,057 1,434 1162 
2. Annual operating and depreciation costs (dollars)........... 477 543 495 
3s Age of ear Grears) Abb anes Pte Oe ihe adie Pen leuep et tered 5 S 4 
4. Mileage driven for all purposes (miles)...................00- 7,638 9,052 8,033 
HY Gasolineiprice (centasiper gallon...) . sth bos Bee oe be e035 36.5 36.5 
6: Miles ner vallonoiwasoliier.cccs tt. eka. eek ce bee eae 19.8 20.8 20.1 
7. Operating and depreciation costs per mile (cents)........... 6.24 6.00 6.16 
B. Share of costs to personal use 
1. Mileage driven for personal use (miles)..................00. 3,329 3, 162 3, 263 
2. Personal mileage as per cent of total mileage................ 43.6 34.9 40.9 
3. Personal share of car costs (dollars): 
(a) Cash eneratine Costes. o.cctasclas ti cone cube Rnsteipienkit am 148 121 140 
(by Depreciationgeey. 3. .te Aamo. he). aie elds cts sn Ee ie ee 60 69 63 
(c),Total'share to personal use... bs2ncy estes Guan 208 190 203 
C. Comparable urban costs, of car operation (dollars) 
},. Cash eperating Costs). ee ol). | ee ok. es. a ke a 204 193 201 
Zt) DEPRECIATION os Minh akiny vials Ae hee eit ee bs ae eee ee 135 192 a2, 
3. LOLal comparable urban Cost... cst 4.) fee eek eee 339 385 353 
4. Operating and depreciation costs per mile (cents)........... 10.2 12:2 10.8 


D. Difference between farm and urban costs for personal use of the 
ear, (dollars) 2a igh Weta urea a oui hits een ania ee 131 195 150 





om 
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Factory milk farmers covered about 7,600 miles and fresh milk farmers 
about 9,000 miles, on the average, in 1957. The mileage travelled for personal 
or household business averaged about 3,300 miles on the factory milk farms 
and 3,200 miles on the fresh milk farms. The household share of the car expenses, 
including cash operating costs and depreciation, was $203 per farm or 6.2 
cents per mile. On the basis of the same mileage for personal and household 
purposes, the comparable urban costs for car operation would be $353 or 10.8 
cents per mile (Table 4). 


Comparisons of Farm and Urban Living Costs.—Estimates of the difference 
between farm and urban living costs were derived from the following evalua- 
tions of dwelling and produce costs: 


1. Farm cost—house at cost to a farm owner, produce at farm cost. 
Urban cost—house at cost to an urban owner, produce at urban retail 
prices. 

2. Farm cost—house at cost to a farm owner, produce at farm selling 
prices. 

Urban cost—house at cost to an urban owner, produce at urban retail 
prices. 


Table 5.—Evaluations of the House, Farm Produce, and Personal Use of the Carin Farm and Urban 
Living Costs, 100 Selected Dairy Farms, Eastern Ontario, 1947-48 amd 1956-57 











1947-48 1956-57 
72 28 v2 28 
factory fresh All 10 factory fresh All 100 
milk milk farms milk milk farms 


farms farms farms farms 


—dollars per farm— 
A. Value of house and farm produce in 
farm living costs 











1. House at cost to a farm owner... 143 157 148 210 25 223 
IPTLOCUCelA ila GInuCOStammerrarai ca 248 DR. 239 264 258 260 
SP OUA IAT Sits tds ce ROS kes 391 380 387 474 515 483 
2. House at cost to a farm owner... 143 157 148 210 257 223 
Produce at farm selling prices.... 367 347 361 381 390 383 
Mo tale sen ve ea te 510 504 509 591 647 606 

B. Value of house and farm produce in 








in urban living costs 











1. House at cost to an urban owner. 217 313 288 487 599 519 
Produce at urban retail prices.... 756 659 728 890 830 874 
otal A eee bans ura 1,033 972 1,016 Parr 1,429 1,393 

2. House at cost to an urban renter. 459 554 486 778 eis 872 
Produce at urban retail prices... . 756 659 728 890 830 874 
Pes hy ts eee eae a ee ¥,215 | eh is 1,214 1,668 1,943 1,746 


C. Saving on shelter and food in farm 
living costs 





ait sehen AS Lye ere as oli kek s 642 592 629 903 914 910 

ON GE e oe mt a ene Ral aren dina rua 523 468 507 786 782 787 

Soo SET pces 2: Ue RRA oy 2 iene eee 705 709 705 1,077 1,296 1,140 
D. Saving on personal use of car in farm 

PEURIE CORE aie nen cet eres Ooi eka lent no data 131 195 150 
E. Total saving in farm living costs 

eet ores Deere meee eter at Muy wa hin atuseca ls ava aualiancys Ne awe i saree cs 1,034 1,109 1,060 

US eRe LD eae eeN tr Mi yg rr eer) Pasen les Li. Sy cea plang af euase isan do eRe eipepenme Shs a ers 917 977 937 
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3. Farm cost—house at cost to a farm owner, produce at farm selling 
prices. 
Urban cost—house at cost to an urban renter, produce at urban retail 
prices. 


In addition, each estimate includes the difference between farm and urban costs 
of car operation for personal use. (Table 5). 


Keir ist. iC. 0 Medea 7 14550.D.- bne housing (cocis tore a alin Owner, 
consisting of taxes, insurance, repairs and depreciation on the farm dwelling, 
averaged $223 in 1957. These costs would have amounted to $519 for the 
owner of a comparable urban house. The farm produce used by the farm family 
during 1957, when valued at farm cost, was worth $260. At urban retail prices, 
these products would have cost $874. Based on these valuations, the living costs 
of a farm family were lower by $296 for housing and by $614 for food. Including 
the difference of $150 between farm and urban costs for personal use of the 
car, the total saving in living costs for a farm family amounted to $1,060. 


Second comparison.—lIf the produce used by the farm family had 
been sold at farm prices, an average of $383 would have been added to farmer’s 
cash income. However, the urban retail value of these products was $874, so 
that the farm family still obtained a reduction of $491 in living costs through 
the consumption of food produced on the farm. Total living costs for the farm 
family, in this case, were $787 less than for an urban family occupying their 
own house. 


Third comparison.—An urban resident who preferred to live ina 
rented house would have paid $872, or $649 more than a farmer, in providing 
shelter for his family. With the produce used by the farm family valued at farm 
selling prices, total living costs were $1,290 lower for a farm family than for 
an urban family that lived in a rented house. 


Conclusion.—The second comparison of farm and urban living costs provides 
a more conservative and realistic estimate of the lower cost of country living. 
In this comparison, farm living costs are based on the farm value of produce 
consumed in the home, which represents the reduction in cash income due to 
the consumption of food produced on the farm. Also, the urban living costs 
are derived on the basis of an owned house rather than the less common 
rented house. 

Much is said about the increasing disparity of farm and consumer prices 
and the decline in the farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar. But this 
disparity of prices is a benefit to those farmers who depend on perquisites to 
supplement their living. For example, the dairy farmers in this study saved 
56 per cent of the urban retail cost of the farm products that were consumed 
in their homes during 1957. It would follow that any widening of the gap 
between farm and retail food costs provides farmers with a greater incentive 
to depend on income in kind. This may be one of the reasons for the persistence 
of many family farms that long ago were noted as uneconomic. 
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APPLE PROCESSING IN NOVA SCOTIA 
G. C. RETSON 


Most of the apples grown in Canada are sold as fresh fruit. Over the past 
20 years, however, the quantity of apples sold to processors has increased 
greatly; it is now more than double that of prewar years and accounts for about 
one-quarter of the crop. 


Probably the most significant aspect of apple processing in Nova Scotia is 
the high percentage of the total crop marketed in this form. During the 1954-58 
period processors handled 63 per cent of the apple crop in Nova Scotia and 
only 12 per cent in Quebec, 21 per cent in British Columbia and 39 per cent in 
Ontario. 


The expansion of processing in Nova Scotia was influenced by such factors 
as the loss of overseas markets and increased competition on domestic markets. 
Also, the quality of some apple varieties grown in the province is more suitable 
to processing than to fresh fruit. 


Apple processing in Nova Scotia.—Before World War II, about one million 
bushels or 20 per cent of the Nova Scotia apple crop was processed (Table 1). 
With the loss of overseas markets for fresh fruit during the war an increased 
volume of apples was diverted to processing plants. This diversion reached a 
peak in 1944 when 3,984,750 bushels or 76 per cent of the crop was processed. 

During the war processing was generally regarded as a temporary measure 
which would eventually give way to the resumption of overseas shipments. 
Postwar extension of controls, however, restricted overseas shipments and 
processing continued to provide the major market for the crop. In each year 
except 1949, when subsidized shipments of fresh fruit were sent to Great 
Britain, about one-half to three-quarters of the crop was processed annually. 

In recent years the volume of processed apples has varied considerably 
depending on the availability of fresh fruit markets, the demand for processed 
products, and the effect of weather and other natural hazards on total production 
of apples. The percentage of the crop processed annually, however, has not 
changed appreciably (Table 1). The above-average percentage in 1954 was 
due largely to a special program for processing windfalls caused by “Hurricane 
Edna”. The decline in 1955 was caused mainly by the inclusion in the crop 
estimate of about 542,000 bushels of apples listed as unharvested or unsold. 
If calculated on the basis of the crop marketed, as in other years, 66 per cent 
of the 1955 crop was processed. The proportion of the total crop taken by 


Table 1.— Utilization of Apple Crops, Nova Scotia, 1931-58 








Average or Per cent 
Period ae Sold as Sold tos of crop 
production fresh fruit ae processed 





000 bushels 000 bushels 000 bushels per cent 


OES OEE ep aol os 7 eee Ce | on 5,789 4,658 1,131 20 
OES CE oe BU Ae Oe a | ee are 3,995 1,126 2,869 72 
TNS TED Ae eS Io eet Oe | a 3, 024 1,354 1,670 55 
CUS ud Se indy CC ee Ae 2 ee 1,087 374 713 66 
LOGE 8, ge EM =. SNR CG ea 2,157 610 1,547 72 
MGS a UNE Re Ce: oe eee 3,250 1,135 1,800 55 
oe Re ope ee ee 2, 206 638 1,568 71 
SOS Pe See GO = ee 2 ne 2,918 i Bie 1,741 60 
SOURS Sao. AMIE ae Pe SEC Sane ce 1,455 582 873 60 














@Includes sales to processors outside the province. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Crop and Seasonal Price Summaries, and Inspection Reports, Production and 
Marketing Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
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processors has been exceptionally constant, especially when one considers all 
the conditions that determined the quantity of apples available for processing, 
and also the changes in orchards caused by an extensive program of tree removal 
and replanting to varieties favored by the domestic markets. 

Statistics on the production of apples for processing in Canada are derived 
from records of sales to processors. Data compiled on a provincial basis do 
not fully indicate the relative importance of processing as a market outlet 
since fruit grown in one province may be processed elsewhere. Large quantities 
of Nova Scotia apples are frequently shipped to processors outside the province. 
Information on these shipments, dating back to 1949, has been included with 
the data in Table 1. 


Processed products.—Before World War II most of the output of prdcessed 
apples in Nova Scotia consisted of evaporated or dehydrated apples. The produc- 
tion of this product has declined since 1949 to only eight per cent of the apples 
sold to processors during the period from 1954 to 1958 (Table 2). 

Apple juice and apple concentrate were the main processed products in 
the 1954-1958 period, accounting for 47 per cent of the apples sold to processors. 
Nova Scotia produced about a quarter of the Canadian supply of these products. 
However, they comprised a lower proportion of the total processed output in 
Nova Scotia than in Quebec and British Columbia where over 70 per cent of 
the shipments to processors were used for juice and concentrate. 

The production of juice and concentrate, which is largely a salvage opera- 
tion, varies with the available supply of low cost fruit. With one of the smallest 
crops on record in 1953 production was correspondingly low. Output increased 
sharply as a result of windfall damage in 1954 and of the heavy crop of 1955. 
Aside from shipments to Latin American Countries where it is consumed in 
increasing quantities as a beverage, nearly all apple juice produced in Nova 
Scotia is put in vitaminized form. 

The production of canned apples, which utilizes the top processing grades, 
tends to be more uniform than that of other products. In the 1954-58 period 28 
per cent of the apples shipped to processors in Nova Scotia were canned. Nova 
Scotia produced over three-quarters of the Canadian output of this product. 

Included under “Other” in Table 2 are apples used for the production of 
vinegar, pie fill, jelly and canned baked apples. Also included are sales to 
processors outside the province which accounted for seven per cent of the apples 


Table 2.—Sales of Apples to Processors by Type of Product, Nova Scotia, 1949-58 






































Year Shs aye | Canned | Dehydrated Sauce Other® Total 
~’000 bushels- 

POA GR as 2s eye mee te Ree Rear 492 aula 404 aL 25 1,303 
1950 Bees foe 3 ee 591 469 285 61 23 1,429 
i O59 hae eS eS AE 336 385 141 40 69 971 
LO Die Meas: lols gee ee ole 253 51 40 235 892 
1953. 5.aete otic eee 186 256 26 45 200 713 
1954. 3c Be se oy ae ee 830 418 57 88 154 1,547 
1955 354 Baba eee ee 901 All 150 38 300 1,800 
LO 5G: 3: Ee okies ce eee 790 417 156 68 ee 1,568 
OT acre Nee in a..csre cs een ee 707 442 204 115 PATS 1,741 


Re IL UE rect 0 a 302 382 55 88 46 873 








*Includes sales to processors outside the province. 


Source : Crop and Seasonal Price Summaries and Inspection Reports, Production and Marketing Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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marketed through processors during the 1954-58 period. The types of product 
made from these apples could not be ascertained but it is reasonable to assume 
that these were mainly canned and frozen apples. 


Returns.—_In prewar years processing generally provided low returns for 
apples that were unsuitable for the fresh fruit trade. Processors secured a large 
volume of apples at prices ranging from 10 to 30 cents a barrel. During the war 
year the industry operated on a subsidized basis and prices varied widely 
according to market demand and the type of governmental support program. 
Reports of the Nova Scotia Apple Marketing Board from 1942 to 1949 show a 
range of prices for processing apples from $0.13 to $0.50 a bushel for the lower 
grades (ciders), and from $0.20 to $0.75 a bushel for the top grades (peelers). 


In recent years, as the industry became more specialized, prices for proc- 
essing apples have become more variable, reflecting the demand for various 
grades, sizes and varieties of apples. About half of the processed apples, or 
those used for the production of apple juice, concentrate and vinegar brought 
the lowest returns. In 1957 prices for these apples averaged about 27 cents a 
bushel at the farm. In 1958 the price was somewhat higher at 35 to 38 cents a 
bushel. Prices for apples processed into dehydrated apples and sauce were con- 
siderably higher and ranged from 44 cents to 55 cents a bushel. Aside from a 
small quantity of fruit used for canned baked apples, the highest prices were 
paid for fruit used for producing canned apples and pie fill; these ranged from 
64 cents to 87 cents a bushel in the 1957-58 period. 


The salvage aspect of processing limits the significance of the average 
returns from processing apples compared with those from fresh fruit. Moreover, 
the alternative of shipping to fresh fruit or processing markets implies consider- 
ably more than a comparison of prices. Processing apples are graded on delivery 
whereas fresh fruit remains in storage until it can be handled by the packing 
house. As a result the grower can expect a greater shrinkage both in grade and 
in volume of apples marketed as fresh fruit. Prices for processing apples tend 
to be lower than for fresh fruit but production costs also are probably lower. 
External appearance, a major factor in the quality of fresh fruit, is rather 
unimportant in processing. Fresh fruit also requires the maintenance and storage 
of a much larger supply of containers than processed apples. 


Variety.—Variety played a significant part in the development of apple 
processing in Nova Scotia and has now become a rather critical problem. Most 
of the prewar production consisted of varieties adapted to overseas shipments 


Table 3.—Prices Received by Growers for Fresh Fruit and Processing Apples, Nova Scotia, 

















1951-56 
Group 1 
Fresh canning apples | All processing 
Year fruit® (24 up) and apples> 
(27-23)> 
—dollars per bushel- 

Ie eee eee IN oh ee a eter le aro, 1.34 0.60 0.48 
LD NR Esha) 1-1 ES ORE 2 2 6 SD Ee ae ee 1.44 0.62 0.46 
cp Stet, Pemabrtbete. OE. aesrictrsess 2h. waltnrtoeke. 1.80 1.30 1.00 
CHEE oe A ge a so ied Aiton “bre Senge Sank Slr seer een Se ae too 1.00 0.82 
OS Ie cay hie | LOD Lak ig ear rd a A Aerts i ae mn 0.40 0.49 0.31 
OEE os «elem eee. Ale pala AR a Pan RA AE EE a ee RS 8 #8 0.76 0.68 0.46 
Bie Nee PU Pe ce IE ih nbn od omkcn id oak 0.85 0.79 0.49 
Be ST rt ge Re POR nF cl Mis niachi Oe ARS a 0.77 0.61 0.52 








@Price at the farm less containers. 
bPrice at the plant less containers. 


Source: Data supplied by the Fruit and Vegetable Division, Production and Marketing Branch, Canada Department 
of Agriculture. 
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which absorbed up to 80 per cent of the crop. Many of these varieties have little 
acceptance on domestic markets but are suitable for processing and currently 
provide the main basis for the industry. Plantings of these varieties have been 
negligible in recent years and, with many now in the over-age category, a 
decline in the supply of processing apples can be expected. 


The high-colored varieties favored on the domestic markets have pre- 
dominated in new plantings during the postwar period. Unfortunately, some of 
the most popular varieties, such as McIntosh and Delicious, are little used for 
processing. Of the six preferred varieties recommended for planting in the early 
postwar period, only Spy is said to have good processing quality. The Ribston is 
the variety most favored by processors. 


Outlook for processing.—A high degree of uncertainty has persisted in apple 
production and marketing in recent years. There are, however, some trends 
that indicate the possible future developments in processing. Most important 
of these is the continued movement of processing from a salvage operation to 
the production of more specialized products. Better quality products with more 
of the built-in services demanded by the housewife, such as peeling, coring, 
vitaminizing, etc., have been associated with higher prices to producers for 
processed apples. With considerable research on the development of new 
products and the improvement of existing products some increase in the demand 
for processed apples may be expected. 


Increased specialization in the growing of processed apples is indicated by 
the sharp reduction in acreage of culinary varieties not well adapted to process- 
ing and the increased emphasis on processing quality in the selection of 
new varieties. Unfortunately, there is some difference in opinions on the suit- 
ability of some varieties. This, combined with the general market instability, 
has induced a cautious aititude among growers until more specific reeommenda- 
tions are issued. With the apple industry currently organized for the production 
of fresh fruit, the emphasis is on fresh fruit varieties with good processing 
quality. Dual-purpose varieties, however, are generally not consistent with a 
high degree of specialization and the time may be near when selection of 
varieties and other aspects of the production program will be more closely 
adjusted to processing requirements. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, FarM Prices AND Lrvine Cost INpExzs 
Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Price 
Farm Products® Farm modities and 

Year General —— | Prices of | Services used by Indus- 

and Whole- Agricul- Farmers trial 

Month sale Price tural = |————_-—__—_- Total Food Produc- 

Total> Field> Animal |Products> Gans Equip- tione 
+, | Mentand 
posite Materials4 
1935-39=100 1949=100 
LO 26 Reece 130.3 144.4 158.5 13012" er ge oom 130.6 119.9 75.9 66:68 ieee 
1927 ee eee Wel en 138.6 149.4 Le Bullen eter 1312 119.9 74.6 65.34] 8 conn cee 
WASTE. als aia 125.6 136.3 134.3 VSSR2E | acim cae 129.3 118.3 75.0 65.6 | conse cee 
LOZO Ae cies chee 124.6 140.8 137.2 Lgded: gems wares oe 127.9 Tiea6) 75.8 OF. Wollineineceeae 
1930! senencre 112.9 119.5 105.8 USS router ce 117.0 105.6 75.3 65-6 lccc cca 
1931 coe 94.0 78.9 65.0 a fal hic tara nearer 100.9 92.2 67.9 YO a is A ec 
1932, aeeen cee 86.9 65.5 60.4 YAM ee cisa none 93.3 89.3 61.7 42.28 | Sey eee 
IER E Bad cecac 87.4 69.3 69.3 60. 2a lee ce ec 89.8 88.8 58.8 CWA ee SS a 
93400. eee 93.4 83.5 80.5 SGEDSIENA ana 95.5 96.8 59.6 AG RZ iets octeedee 
LO35mpeenee 04.4 89.2 84.4 94.1 88.0 95.4 95.6 59.9 47.2 41.4 
LO36.ers caer 96.8 97.9 102.2 93.7 96.9 98.1 98.7 61.1 48.8 45.7 
[OS cern eee 107.7 117.4 128.9 106.0 119.7 105.3 108.4 63.0 51.4 O2ne 
UGS 8 teen. eee 102.0 102.9 100.9 104.8 105.0 101.7 101.2 63.7 61.7 49 6 
193.9 crys ccceeres 99.2 92.6 83.7 101.5 91.8 99.3 95.7 63.2 50.2 53.3 
LQ40 een ee. 108.0 96.1 85.4 108.7 96.8 106.8 101.8 65.7 52.6 63.9 
LO AU re ee 116.4 106.6 88.9 124.4 110.2 L26e1 107.8 69.6 57.9 80.1 
1942 ere: 123.0 iia 109.7 144.6 toda 131.6 119.2 72.9 63.4 94.7 
1943 See 127.9 145.4 129.6 161.8 157.8 143.4 122.4 74.2 65.2 100.5 
1044 Fasc 130.6 155.3 144.5 166.1 172.4 148.0 126.0 74.6 65.5 101.3 
1045 eee 132.1 166.4 162.5 170.2 185.7 152.1 125.9 75.0 66.3 90.1 
1046. A. ee te 138.9 179.5 177.9 181.2 204.1 157.0 128.0 77.5 70.0 83.8 
UO Gs ae ie 163.3 192.2 184.1 200.2 215.8 170.4 139.5 84.8 79.5 91.5 
1948 SR eae: 193.4 20201 200.6 AAR U 255.8 197.6 173.1 97.0 97.5 96.4 
1 Ue ars aaNet 198.3 228.7 191.9 265.4 255.4 204.1 180.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
he anesb bokeh PANN Ye 236.7 191.9 281.4 260.8 210.4 189.9 102.9 102.6 106.9 
105 Vereen 240.2 268.6 200.4 336.9 296.8 230.0 206.0 1827, 117.0 116.6 
1952. 226.0 250.2 223.0 21036 274.4 243.1 215.8 116.5 116.8 120.9 
ER Seo aoce 220.7 221.6 179.4 263.8 250.4 239.8 207.4 115.5 112.6 129.1 
19540 een: 217.0 213.6 170.9 256.2 236.8 RY 203.3 116.2 122 128.5 
LOGS mes 218.9 212.6 180.1 245.1 232.7 238.3 204.6 116.4 112-1 142.3 
RU. an boanas 225.6 214.2 181.6 246.9 234.6 247.6 208.8 118.1 11334 154.9 
SY bre a eh ere 227.4 213.6 169.2 258.0 234,2 255.9 Pais 121.9 118.6 155.4 
OG Ee aeons ah 227.8 221.8 169.2 274.5 245.5 259,9 213.0 125.1 122.1 153.0 
OOO eye 230.6 219.6 167.6 271.6 243.0 269.5 219.1 126.5 NBA ail 165.4 
1959 

vaAmieee ere. aetere 229.9 221.2 163.6 278.7 249.8 260.4 218.2 126.1 WOR 8 159.6 
Hebe: aee 230.9 218.3 162.7 274.0 PEE TEN bs be ata sn Gras Ge 125.7 ile 162.0 
Marine crn 230.6 216.0 162.5 269.5 245 SOB MS... FO. 125.5 120.0 161.8 
ENoHD. cos pean Dales Pi es 163.5 271.0 244.7 273.0 220.2 125.4 119.3 166.2 
Mair ee ree 2al.2 Bp en 173.6 PANE) PEN loa Re iee rte |G TEG cheio bio 12526 118.5 165.4 
Juneas eee 230.6 225.4 180.2 270.6 Ae Seles eee a ae ee 125.9 119.1 166.1 
WU mesesouat 231.0 226.3 179.7 272.8 DBO; Gial ane cnnecl | ore 125.9 119.2 164.8 
Aug. 231.0 22200 169.1 274.9 241.9 215.2 218.8 126.4 120.5 164.2 
Dept.e eae 230.9 219.1 161.1 2A) 23979)" aces See ee ree 127.1 122), 4 168.3 
OCtrey saa 230.0 Oma 163.1 267.9 DOGEO: leer ate ie | cameron 128.0 124.2 Lass 
INOVe te eee 230.2 21752 16552 269.1 233.9 128.3 123.8 166.7 
Dec ye ae 229.7 215.0 166.9 263.1 230 58i'|\< cet. gees Seer. See 127.9 122.4 169.5 

1960 
Jane eee 230.5 214.6 171e6 ae 7 229.4 266.7 221.9 Ard 121.6 173.4 
Bieber er 230.0 212.0 172.0 252.0 ZAG AO staseporegsscieres| store veers Wo 120.8 170.0 
Mar Jae scree 229.6 213.6 171 Me A DOG TO) FM ote ole che | Sn Sree 126.9 119.4 171.4 
PADI Ul eepeeierne 231.3 218.3 180.5 256.2 23308 8) oe See cereale eo ene 127.5 120.9 167.3 
IM ay eee 231.3 220.0 182.3 257.8 235.4 
TRV o-2 cacnoc 231.9 225.1 185.2 265.0 ead (a tetas 5 cen ann ee Oe 127.6 PAU Ios automo 


Note:—See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926 


Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
(*) Prices at terminal markets. 


(>) Indexes August 1957—July 1958 are final with inclusion of final participation payments for Western Wheat, announced 
June 5th, 1959. Subsequent indexes are subject to revision. 


(°) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 


(*)Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 


(¢) For a detailed description of concepts, sources and methods see D.B.S. Reference Paper (61-502) Revised Index of 
Industrial Production, 1936-57. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Gross National Product——The rise in the G.N.P. slowed down in the first 
quarter of 1960. Except for the third quarter of 1959, the one per cent increase 
was the smallest quarter-to-quarter rise in the seasonally adjusted value of 
production since the recovery from the 1957-58 recession. Since prices changed 
very little, on the average, the rise in the G.N.P. represents a gain in the physical 
volume of output. 

The first quarter of 1960 witnessed a leveling-off in total final purchases 
of goods and services. Final domestic demand declined but external demand 
for Canadian products continued to rise. The total production gain represented 
a movement into inventory stocks. 

Total spending on gross capital formation declined to $7.0 billion from 
$7.1 billion in the fourth quarter of 1959. The decline was centred in business 
outlays for new plant and equipment and stemmed mainly from a three per cent 
drop in investment in machinery and equipment. 

Exports.—Canada’s commodity exports rose from $431.3 million in May 1959 
to $485.9 million in May 1960, January-May exports rose from $1,885 million in 
1959 to $2,144.8 million in 1960. 

Total exports to the United States rose from $270 million in May 1959 to 
$277.3 million in May this year, bringing the January-May total from $1,178.9 
million in 1959 to $1,276.9 million in 1960. Exports to the United Kingdom rose 
from $68 million in May 1959 to $87 million in May 1960 and from $287.7 million 
in the first five months of 1959 to $353.6 million in the same period of 1960. 

Population.—Canada’s population rose to 17,814,000 at June 1, 1960 from 
17,442,000 a year before and 16,081,000 in 1956; at the present rate of growth 
it should reach 18,000,000 by December 1960. 

Industrial Employment.—Canada’s industrial employment index (1949=100) 
rose to 114.8 in April 1960 from 114.2 in March. The index stood at 115.7 in 
April 1959. The month-to-month increase for March-April was the smallest 
recorded for this period since 1952. Unfavorable weather and the late Easter 
slowed seasonal employment increases in some areas and layoffs in coal mining 
also tended to slow down employment. 

The composite figure of average weekly wages and salaries was $75.98 in 
April 1960, a rise of 61 cents from March 1960 and Sater trom ApriAlgogs The 
composite industrial payrolls index rose to 204.1 in April from 201.5 in March 
1960. 

Labor.—Canada’s workers received about $1,487 million in salaries, wages 
and supplementary labor income in April 1960, compared with $1,463 million in 
March 1960 and $1,427 million in April 1959. Labor income in the January- 
April period rose to $5,869 million in 1960 from $5,598 million in 1959. 

Retail Trade.—Canada’s retail sales increased from $1,363.3 million in April 
1959 to about $1,421.8 million in April 1960 and from $4,901.6 million in 
January-April 1959 to $4,968.3 million in January-April 1960. 

Wholesale Prices.—Canada’s general wholesale price index (1935-39=100) 
rose only slightly from 231.2 in May 1959 to 231.3 in April and May 1960. The 
animal products group declined from 243.4 in April to 241.1 in May 1960 as a 
result of lower prices for eggs, fishery products, cured meats, and milk and milk 
products. The vegetable products group index dropped from 205.6 to 205.1, 
because of lower prices for fresh fruits, livestock and poultry feeds, and vege- 
table oils and products. 

Consumer Prices.—Canada’s consumer price index (1949=100) rose from 
125.9 in June 1959 to 127.4 in May and 127.6 in June 1960. A rise of 0.5 per 
eent in the food index and fractional gains in the shelter, clothing, and other 
commodities and services groups accounted for the upward movement of the 
total index. The household operation index declined fractionally. 
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The food index rose from 120.2 to 120.8; higher prices were recorded for 
most fresh fruits and vegetables, particularly apples, cabbage, tomatoes and 
potatoes, and for most meats. Price declines were generally limited to eggs 
and butter. 

Consumer Credit.—Balances outstanding on the books of sales finance com- 
panies rose from $1,021.5 million at the end of April 1959 to $1,141.1 million at 
the end of March and $1,164.2 million at the end of April 1960. 

Balances outstanding on consumer goods rose from $758.8 million in April 
1959 to $790.4 million in March and $804.1 million in April 1960. Corresponding 
figures for balances outstanding on commercial goods were $262.7 million, $350.7 
million and $360.1 million respectively. 

Cash loans and instalment credit held by companies licensed under the 
Small Loans Act totaled $418 million at the end of April 1959, $493.4 million at 
the end of March and $505.2 million at the end of April 1960. Comparative 
figures for accounts receivable held by department stores were $247.1 million, 
$284.3 million and $289.7 million respectively. 

Farm Prices.—Canada’s index of farm prices of agricultural products 
(1935-39=100) rose from 233.8 in April to 235.5 in May 1960. This is the second 
consecutive month of significant gains in 1960. Increased prices for livestock 
and potatoes between April and May offset lower prices for poultry and eggs. 

Milk.—Canada’s milk output rose to about 1,899 million pounds in May 1960 
from 1,544.2 million pounds in April 1960 and 1,810 million in May 1959. The 
January-May total rose to 6,791 million pounds in 1960 from 6,430 million 
pounds in 1959. 

Eggs.—Egg production in Canada in May 1960 was estimated at 39.1 million 
dozen, compared with 41.6 million in May 1959. The decline is attributable to 
a drop of 8.5 per cent in the number of layers which more than offset an increase 
in the rate of lay. Production in the January-May period declined to 192.2 
million dozen in 1960 from 205.6 million in 1959. 

Farm Cash Income.—Farm cash income from the sale of farm products and 
participation payments on previous years’ grain crops totaled about $588.9 
million in the first quarter of 1960. This total is $50 million below the peak 
reached in the first quarter of 1959 but $21 million above the average for the 
1955-59 five-year period. The smaller total in the first quarter of 1960 than in 
the first quarter of 1959 is attributed to smaller marketings of cereal grains and 
flaxseed and to smaller marketings and lower market prices for hogs and eggs. 
Income was higher in the Maritime Provinces and slightly lower in the two 
Central Provinces and British Columbia. The decline was more pronounced in 
the Prairie Provinces where grain marketings were impeded by the supply of 
damp and tough grain; the decline in these provinces, however, was partly 
offset by supplementary payments of $23.8 million, an increase of $5.7 million 
from the corresponding quarter of 1959. The increase in supplementary pay- 
ments is attributable, in part, to payments of $8.4 million dollars made to 
farmers under the Federal-Provincial Emergency Unthreshed Grain Assistance 
Policy effective for the 1959-60 crop year. 

Receipts from field crops were estimated at $216.4 million, or $32 million 
less than the $248.1 million realized in the first quarter of 1959. Information 
sent to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicates that the movement of damp 
grain from the Prairie Provinces is largely completed and second quarter 
marketings are expected to be large enough to offset, in part, the effects of the 
drop in the first quarter. 

Cash income from the sale of livestock and animal products in the first 
qauter of 1960 is estimated at $365.7 million, which is about $18 million lower 
than in the first quarter of 1959. This decline is chiefly attributable to lower 
returns from sales of hogs, eggs and poultry which more than offset higher 
returns from sales of cattle, calves and dairy products. 
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CO-OPERATIVES IN THE MARITIME PROVINCES 
H. K. INGERSOLL 


The Maritime co-operative movement has a long history. Nova Scotia had 
agricultural associations as early as 1789. These associations were set up to 
improve production and promote the welfare of the rural people; they were 
not organized according to the generally accepted principles of co-operation. 
The true co-operative movement began in 1861 when a group of British miners 
founded a consumer co-operative store at Stellarton, Nova Scotia. Stellarton 
was then an industrial community with a population of about 3,000. 

These miners had been members of co-operatives in England; they organ- 
ized their store according to the Rochdale principles of co-operation. An 
experienced manager was in charge of the store for 53 years. After his retire- 
ment the society encountered financial difficulties which led to its failure two 
years later. 

Several other co-operative stores were established before 1900. One of 
these stores, started in 1863 at Sydney Mines, Nova Scotia, was operated success- 
fully for several years. This store, however, neglected to provide for a reserve 
fund and it failed in 1905 after a heavy withdrawal of capital and the destruction 
of the store by fire. 

In contrast to the above failures is the story of The British Canadian 
Co-operative Society Limited which was organized at Sydney Mines in 1906. 
This society made provision for adequate reserve funds and conducted business 
on a cash basis. It has always operated in accordance with co-operative prin- 
ciples and has achieved outstanding success. Several branches have been opened 
and new services added from time to time. 


Legislation——A lack of appropriate legislation for incorporation may have 
hampered the expansion of co-operatives during this early period. Nova Scotia 
co-operatives were incorporated under either the Companies Act or special 
acts until the Farmers’ Fruit, Produce and Warehouses Associations Act was 
passed in 1908. This Act, in its original form, provided for voting rights accord- 
ing to the number of shares held but an amendment in 1935 included provisions 
that were more in agreement with co-operative principles. Several fruit com- 
panies were incorporated under the Farmers’ Fruit, Produce and Warehouses 
Associations Act. The Nova Scotia Co-operative Associations Act, providing 
for the incorporation of farmers co-operative societies, was passed in 1914. At 
the present time, this is the only legislation in Nova Scotia under which 
co-operatives may be organized. 

The 1922 statutes of New Brunswick include (Chapter 34) “An Act to 
Provide for the Incorporation of Associations for Co-operative Marketing of 
Farm Products”. This was the first legislation in the province specifically 
designed for co-operative associations, although some private acts to incorporate 
co-operatives had been passed previously. In Prince Edward Island, co- 
operatives were authorized by special acts of the Legislature until the 
Co-operative Associations Act was passed in 1938. 


Number and Membership.—The first report on co-operative associations in 
Canada, published by the Department of Labour in 1928, lists ten associations 
in the Maritime Provinces. Total membership of the associations was then 
estimated at about 16,000, or 1.6 per cent of the population of the area. The 
number of associations continued to increase, according to the statistics on 
co-operatives compiled by the Economics Division of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The 1935 summary published by the Division listed 86 agricultural 
associations with a total of over 18,000 members. 
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Table 1.—Number of Co-operatives in the Maritime Provinces, 1950-1958 





Number of associations 


Year > 
Marketing and | Fishermen’s Service Total 
purchasing 
TO50 J RAREO 9? 4D. BOLI EG . 20924 219 47 8 274 
LO5iksdeee octod tated. Bits keeles ch ee EEL EE 206 49 5 60 
LOS 2 RMS ats Se. hae PERE Lo) Pee om 7a 38 5 218 
NOR amen eg en en eek. ee A CER eee 169 41 Pall Dail 
1954 ot 3 AS at MOLLE. 2A): SEO oe 159 42 Pai 228 
1G SS SERRE MERA ES he A uma tane: a eee he 155 35 28 218 
LOG oe. ea tonto Reet aee Aik ae Yoo BD, 160 oD 24 218 
ODT. ... Lege Ie ele Oc Ye ids BER ORES 168 30 Sle 229 
LOSS ae. een, ate eR AON, Say pe Sk Lien 168 Pail 33 228 


Although the number of associations had risen to 157 by 1940, the member- 
ship increased only slightly between 1932 and 1940. The 1945 summary reported 
only 149 co-operatives but total membership had increased to over 36,000. 

In 1950 a total of 274 co-operatives reported their operations to the 
Economics Division (Table 1). The total membership of 47,000 in that year was 
3.7 per cent of the total population of the area (Table 2). In 1952, 218 co- 
operatives reported a total membership of 43,000. During the following years, 
the number of associations fluctuated but the total membership increased 
steadily to 60,000 for the 228 societies which reported in 1958. 

Although new co-operatives were organized and others ceased operations 
from time to time, the fluctuation in the number of co-operatives was caused 
mainly by intermittent reporting by some co-operatives and also by amalgama- 
tions. Changes in the classification also may have contributed to this fluctuation. 
Some duplication occurred in the total number of members reported as a result 
of persons holding membership in two or more associations. 


Agricultural Co-operatives.—The impotrance of co-operatives in the economy 
of the Maritime Provinces is indicated by the value of farm products and sup- 
plies handled by agricultural co-operatives. The total business reported by 
Maritime agricultural co-operatives for 1958 was $43.2 million. This included 
sales of supplies and equipment to members totaling $25.4 million and the 
marketing of members’ produce valued at $17.2 million. In 1932, they reported 
a total business of $4.9 million of which $3.3 million represented the value of 
farm produce marketed and the remainder the value of supplies sold to 
members. 


Table 2._Membership of Co-operatives in the Maritime Provinces, 1950-1958 














Membership 
Year — 
Marketing and Fishermen’s Service Total 
purchasing 

1950 trast a) PT OP 43,075 3,545 424 47,044 
1G51 BAM oGie LEE iets a! 44,848 3,561 1,576 49,985 
19524. neue SABRI ee 39, 038 3,126 845 43,009 
he ae Ree Leer 38, 392 3,103 2, 855 44,350 
1954, 10 ee ees ees Sere 39, 048 3, 308 3,468 45,824 
1955 noi lecPeie eALr oF!) 40,406 3,031 3, 202 46,439 
19563 204.45 LE a ogee 43,418 2,820 4,028 50, 266 
LO Te. nas es sae ey ee 43,924 2,702 9,633 56, 259 
NOES IT LIDIA. Eee. 47,092 2,807 9,797 59, 696 
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Table 3.—Business Volume of Agricultural Co-operatives in the Maritime Provinces, 1950-1958 








Farm and Farm Total business 
Year consumer supplies products including other 


sold marketed revenue® 


— thousands of dollars — 


en) Sen eee Sia me Pa cis AE. Ak saa) 8 o's 17, 283 16, 220 36, 554 
COAT: GSR? GSS. _.’.: ARERR GRIRR | 8 Seni Rare 18,771 14,836 34, 569 
POA AAI Pad: Megs. ha aes ORR Bs ka ays wt RE 18,872 12, 687 33, 746 
SBS SO Ne ee eee Ses Oe 23,076 12,514 36, 022 
OM. ae Me ee es Ne ce eet ot Oe 19, 987 9,989 30, 237 
OOM ge Geko eke bg BES os ER elec aes eae 21,246 13, 088 34,797 
Sle), SORES ERG 41 a eee emma 68 | a re ree 22,451 13, 668 36, 629 
ONT 5 pala pares ok eet eee «| ae aes 25, 138 15,830 41,536 
DONCRee eee ees Bere is sik. OPER Eo doe 25,385 17192 43,234 





« Other revenue includes returns from such services as grinding and seed cleaning, rentals, interest on investments and 
refunds from co-operative wholesales. 


The value of supplies distributed among members by the Maritime co- 
operatives has, since 1946, exceeded the value of produce marketed. Previous to 
1946, the marketing of members’ produce accounted for the greater part of the 
total business. 

Food purchased by members comprised about half of the annual total 
sales of supplies (Table 4). Feed and fertilizer accounted for about 30 per cent 
of the total, and clothing and petroleum products about five per cent each. 
Machinery, together with coal and wood, approximated five per cent of the 
total supplies sold by the agricultural co-operatives. 

Maritime co-operatives marketed over $17 million worth of farm products 
in 1958, an increase of one million dollars over the previous peak in 1950 
(Table 3). The total sales of farm products through co-operatives reached $13 
million each year since 1947, except in 1954 when they dropped to $10 million. 
Sharp fluctuations, as in 1954, are attributed partly to variations in the number 
of associations reporting. 

According to early reports, the marketing of farm products by Maritime 
co-operatives amounted to $4 million in 1941. This was equal to 9.2 per cent 
of the cash income from farm products reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. In 1951, the co-operatives handled farm products worth $15 million, 
or 13.8 per cent of the cash income from farm products. 

The share of farm products marketed by co-operatives, relative to the 
cash income from the sale of farm products, dropped to 10.8 per cent in 1952. 
Further decreases in the total produce marketed reduced this share to 9.2 
per cent in 1954, the lowest point in recent years. Since 1954 the value of 


Table 4.—Distribution of Farm Supplies and Consumer Goods by Agricultural Co-operatives 
in the Maritime Provinces, 1959-1958 














Feed and Coal and Miscel- 
fertilizer Machinery wood laneous 


Food Petroleum 
Year products Clothing products 











— thousands of dollars — 


1950 9,795 1,023 233 5,297 244 317 374 
1951 10,068 764 502 6, 1384 302 339 612 
1952 11,128 557 404 5,590 423 289 486 
1953 11,505 925 923 7,004 559 396 1,764 
1954 10,365 1,250 947 5, 747 418 300 909 
1955 9,940 1,199 1,238 6,594 606 645 1,024 
1956 11,120 1,105 1,025 7,040 489 530 A 

1957 12,490 1,200 1,230 7,182 366 706 1,959 
1958 12,156 1,174 1,485 7,907 514 566 1,584 


Sissi SEs nn an 
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Table 5.—Farm Produce Marketed by Agricultural Co-operatives in the Maritime Provinces, 























1950-58 
| Grain 
Dairy Fruits and and Eggs and Miscel- 
Year products vegetables seed Livestock poultry laneous 
— thousands of dollars — 
1950 eaten 6 oc ds 8,496 4,320 207 1,929 924 346 
LOD 1. Serpe oe ae OO 3,160 254 2,803 926 197 
1052 ee Hote caiae ace 6, 688 2,156 429 1,730 1,251 433 
[958.2 e eee ik coke 5,895 2,923 256 1,606 1,294 540 
DOE ibe diene ae ke 5,040 1,836 Ba 7 peg. 1,197 347 
1955 [ae Mi, us 7,256 24 te 236 1,071. 1,441 308 
TO5G). ue eee. peal 8,735 1,897 158 866 1,724 288 
1957 ieee Gees aoe: 9,009 2,807 194 1,430 2,166 226 
LOSS ee Wee, ee 8,784 4,644 167 1,468 1,995 232 


de 


products marketed by co-operatives has increased each year, reaching $17 
million in 1958 or 14.8 per cent of the cash income from sale of farm products 
in the Maritimes in that year. 

At the close of the 1958 fiscal year the assets of the local marketing- 
purchasing co-operatives in the Maritimes totaled nearly $15 million (Table 6). 
This was an increase from the previous year and continued the pattern of 
growth which has prevailed since 1949 when the total assets were $11 million. 

The fixed assets exceeded $5 million in 1958 and accounted for 35 per cent 
of the total assets. The ratio of fixed assets to total assets has tended to decrease 
since 1949 when 39 per cent of the total assets consisted of fixed assets. 

Members have supplied a larger portion of the total capital in recent years. 
The equity held by members was close to $10 million in 1958 which equaled 
65 per cent of the total assets, compared with $6 million in 1950 which was 
95 per cent of the total assets. The average equity of a member increased to 
$205 in 1958 from $140 in 1950. 


Fishermen's Co-operatives.—Early reports of Maritime co-operatives mention 
a lobster factory at Port Hilford, Nova Scotia in 1895. This was probably one 
of the earliest examples of co-operative organization among fishermen in 
Canada. The Department of Fisheries reports the establishment of a fishermen’s 
co-operative at Tignish, P.E.I. in 1924. The next fishermen’s co-operatives to be 
reported were formed in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia in 1930. Several 
associations were established in the area during the following few years. 


Table 6.—¥inancial Structure of Agricultural Co-operatives in the Maritime Provinces, 1950-58 


























Plants Liabilities 

Year ‘aie Worth Equity 

aks ak Fixed assets Public Members’ 

— thousands of dollars — 
19O0 ee ee. oe 10,859 4,268 4,831 UeO3it 4,997 6,028 
LORIE ose 10,953 3,932 4,537 1 arf 4,680 6,416 
WORT fos eee 11,488 4,170 4,820 1,181 5,436 6, 618 
OS Sere oat 11,006 34 OBE 4,229 19 4,800 6,777 
LORAe Fee ee 10,805 4,012 4,224 1, 644 4,937 6, 581 
LOSS ASE hha ee 11,605 4,316 4,589 1, 282 6, 134 7,016 
LODO en, Ao eae 12,843 4, 647 5, 067 1,962 5,815 7,778 
ODT gh oh ee 13, 854 5, 082 Deo (a 2,726 5,853 8,579 
GBS ate ce & oc ie 14, 725 ‘ie UGS 5, 066 2,638 7,022 9,659 
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According to the 1941 report on co-operatives, 63 of the 77 fishermen’s co- 
operatives in Canada were located in the Maritimes. 

The first provincial statistics on fishermen’s co-operatives, published in 
1948, listed 87 associations operating in Canada with almost 13,000 members. 
In that year, 46 associations in the Maritimes reported a membership of 3,015. 
The total revenue in 1948 amounted to $17 million for all fishermen’s co- 
operatives in Canada and $4.3 million for those in the Maritimes. 

The number of Maritime associations decreased gradually from 47 in 1950 
to 28 in 1958. At the same time, the average number of members increased 
from 65 to 100. The total value of business done by these co-operatives also 
increased steadily, reaching $8.5 million in 1958. About 10 per cent of the total 
value of fish products for the Maritimes, reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, was marketed by co-operatives during the years 1950 to 1957. 


Service Co-operatives.—Most of the service co-operatives in the Maritimes 
are artificial breeding associations in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The 
remainder includes those that supply water, electricity, transportation and 
storage, and certain types of insurance or mutual benefit associations that 
provide for the payment of medical, hospital and funeral expenses. 

Eight service co-operatives reported total assets of $71,000 in 1950. By 
1958, there were 33 associations with assets of $228,000. Twenty-four of these 
were artificial breeding societies. 


Table 7.—Statistical Data on Fishermen’s Co-operatives in the Maritime Provinces, 1950-58 



































Value of 

fishing Total 

Value supplies and business, 

Year Associa- Members of fish merchandise including 

tions sold sold revenue 

— number — -— thousands of dollars — 

NDB ei A eee 47 3,545 4,149 977 5,147 
Op U ae Oo Sore A ee AES 49 3, DOL 4,403 1,384 5,801 
SS mR Nie tle nets ae ee 38 0126 5,087 1,176 6,359 
eee A Bek ky 4] 3, 103 5108 1, 248 7;025 
Bdsm aES eee oe te ie eee eee 42 3, 308 5, 866 1,001 6,875 
Pa enerry sel rete thir eerre! tots 35 3,031 5,788 1,149 6, 962 
Ge Cee es Me, eet 32 3,820 6, 292 1,078 7,406 
LS EES acre eegeha o ees ha oe a 30 2,702 6,932 1,066 8,021 
Oars watt. ito Po tre bir on ht 28 2,807 COG. 1,058 8,561 


Table 7.—Statistical Data on Fishermen’s Co-operatives in the Maritime Provinces, 
1950-58 (Concluded) 
eet 
Liabilities | Liabilities 
Year Total to the to the Members’ 
assets public members equity 








— thousands of dollars — 


BeOUS. cate Ge) &. garaal deren, ONO IS she. 2,073 938 356 1,135 
BOR A aoe ocae ieerersd. te Tieerery. chin ~ «kyo: « 2,381 1,162 422 1,219 
EO OR Tae OTe REA 2 ae ee 2,099 1,182 111 917 
BE Sone, teh cme AMAA atid Ade. Sad WY. OLA, 2,189 1,187 313 1,002 
AS ee a eee en  ; on 2,671 1,627 248 1,044 
Diabet eto lina Cet eee er dite RN 2,890 1,863 295 1,027 
NUR ieee eel) 34 Od ot ed a A en 3,026 2,015 274 1,010 
Be ices teenie: arpa, Pet Ae OMe cate. 2s wie + 2,404 1,399 306 1,005 


BOOietae lt. wmtuert? . ct! ealarish: ty) a aetetrite: 2,625 1,457 427 1, 168 
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Housing Co-operatives.—Co-operatives have done much to relieve the short- 
age of adequate housing in the Maritimes. The first housing co-operative in 
the Maritime Provinces, the ‘‘Arnold Co-operative Housing Association” at 
Tompkinsville, Nova Scotia, was started in 1938. By 1958, when the Arnold 
Association celebrated “the burning of the mortgage”, several other similar 
projects had been successfully completed or were being developed. 


As the result of a survey which reported insufficient and inadequate housing, 
the Nova Scotia Legislature passed the Housing Commission Act in 1932. The 
Commission appointed under this Act promoted the construction of low-cost 
housing by the co-operative method. New Brunswick also encouraged co- 
operative housing by amending the Co-operative Societies Act in 1954 to 
provide for the incorporation of housing co-operatives. Legislation concerning 
housing co-operatives is under consideration in Prince Edward Island. 


The available information on co-operative housing in the Maritime Prov- 
inces is limited. For this reason, it is not possible to show the development of 
these organizations during the past years. 


APPLE CONSUMPTION IN THE MONTREAL METROPOLITAN AREA 


R. CHOQUETTE 


Apples are a most popular fruit in the Montreal metropolitan area. 
Consumption reaches a peak in September, October and November; apples of 
superior quality then overflow on the market and retail at lower prices than 
at any other time during the year. Purchases hit their lowest level in the 
summer months when apples of poor quality have to compete against an 
abundance of other and fresh fruits. 


A report on a study of ‘Consumer Preferences for Apples in Greater 
Montreal” stresses these and other aspects of demand in the Montreal apple 
market’. This study had been undertaken by the Economics Division at the 
request of the Quebec Agricultural Marketing Board. 


Enumerators visited 313 families from October 7 to November 28, 1957 
and 304 from March 3 to April 15, 1958. About 96 per cent of these 617 families 
bought apples of the 1957 crop during a 4-week period immediately preceding 
the personal interview. Two hundred and sixty-five of the 313 families (85 
per cent) visited in the fall and 228 (75 per cent) of those visited in the spring 
of 1958 had bought apples as often as two or four times a month. The most 
popular places where to buy apples were, in order of importance, chain 
grocery stores, independent grocery stores, public markets, roadside stands, 
fruit stores, and peddlers. 


In the fall a group of 40 families with an annual income of less than $2,500 
had purchased an average of 22.3 pounds of apples per family, compared with 
28.3 pounds for the 147 families in the $2,500 to $5,000 income group, 29.8 
pounds for the 71 families in the $5,000 to $7,500 income group, and 33.7 
pounds for the 48 families with an annual income exceeding $7,500. This 
gradual increase in purchases, according to size of family income, was not so 
evident in the spring period, when 163 families with an income of less than 
$5,000 purchased close to 15 pounds of apples, a month, on the average, 
compared with about 18 pounds for the 121 families with a higher income. 





1 Choquette, R. and L. E. Drayton. Consumer Preferences for Apples in Greater Montreal. 
Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture. April 1959. 
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Very small families, comprising one or two persons, were fairly heavy 
buyers of apples in the fall season. Halloween’ apple gifts may have accounted 
for a large part of their purchases. Families with children five years old or 
younger used fewer apples per person than other families. Otherwise, family 
size and composition had little effect on per capita purchases of apples. 


To the question “What is the main use of most of your apples?” close to 
four-fifths of the respondents said that they consumed most of their apples in 
raw form; more than 15 per cent mentioned sauce, four per cent pies and one 
per cent baked apples. Variations in apple uses were generally the same, 
irrespective of the size of family income. Many families never had baked 
apples or apples in salads, nor apple pudding. 


Hardness and firmness of the apple is the chief factor motivating choice 
at time of purchase; 39 per cent of the families visited chose their apples on 
this basis. Redness influenced the choice of 32 per cent and good appearance 
that of 22 per cent of the purchasers. Less than one quarter of the apple 
purchasers were interested in grade. Families that preferred Quebec apples 
gave flavor as the chief reason for the purchase of those apples. 


Eighty per cent of the housewives said that for eating raw, they preferred 
a medium-size apple. Close to 30 per cent said that firmness had no importance 
but that juiciness and sweetness had some importance for cooking. Lack of 
variety and low quality were the main reasons given for not being completely 
satisfied with the apples available. Lack of cooking apples, especially in the fall, 
mixture of sizes in containers and too high a price were other complaints 
made by some people. 


In the fall, some families would have bought more apples but at prices 
ranging from three to five cents a pound lower than the price prevailing at 
the time of the survey. In the spring, some people would pay the fall prices 
but others wanted a reduction of from three to 15 cents a pound. 


When the 617 respondents were asked whether they preferred purchasing 
apples by the pound or in some sort of container, 24 per cent said they 
preferred purchases by the pound and about 75 per cent purchases in a 
container. Plastic bags were more in demand among families with annual 
incomes ranging between $2,500 and $7,500 than among those with lower or 
higher incomes. On the other hand, more families with an annual income of 
less than $2,500, than other families, preferred purchasing apples by the 
basket or by the bushel. Most respondents favored the three and five-pound 
containers, without a handle. Most of them also kept their apples in the kitchen, 
without refrigeration. 


More families bought apple juice rather than any other apple products. 
About 15 per cent of the families were interested in the vitaminization of apple 
juice; they bought four times as much of this product as other families. Usually, 
people preferred a clear apple juice because of its better appearance and 
flavor. About half of the respondents said that they did not serve apple juice 
or did not serve it more often because of its acidity and poor digestibility and 
also because they liked other fruit juices better. 


About 33 per cent of the families purchased apple sauce; high income 
families purchased a little more of it than low income families. Most of the 
housewives baked their own apples. Only 27 per cent of those interviewed had 
bought apple pies during the 12 months preceding the enumerator’s visit. 
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A STUDY OF SMALL FARMS IN THE DAVIDSON AREA 
OF CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN 


J. K. WIENS 


Some worthwhile information on small farms was obtained from the 1959 
phase of studies of changes in farm organization conducted by the Economics 
Division. This particular phase of the study concerned farms located on Wey- 
burn loam soils in the Davidson area. This area comprised 23 townships in 
rural municipalities 222, 252, 253 and 282. 


In the studies made from 1954 to 1957, three size groups of farms had been 
sampled. Farms with a complicated type of organization such as the joint 
ownership of machines, the combination of farming with other occupations, 
etc., were eliminated from the sample. The half section farms were to represent 
the small farms. However, many of these farms were operated along with 
another job, owning machines jointly with another farmer, etc., and it became 
difficult to obtain a sample that would meet the requirements of the studies. 
So, this group was dropped in 1958 and 1959. The small farms (three quarter 
sections and less in size), however, comprise as much as 30 per cent of the 
farms in the 23 townships. To obtain information on their operations, from 
November 1958 to November 1959, a sample of 30 two-quarter section farms 
was randomly selected within the 23 townships. 


Farm Business Analysis 


The largest single item of expense was machine depreciation and the next 
largest was cash equipment operating expenses. Depreciation was calculated, 
on replacement cost, according to the straight line method. The depreciation 
percentage was the same as that used in studies of changes in farm organization 
—it was also based on the estimated life of each type of machine. All car and 
truck expenses were charged to the farm business, because of difficulty in 
segregating personal use from use for the farm business. No costs were charged 
for the use of the house, because of the lack of consistency in housing arrange- 
ments. For example, some families lived in a farm house during the summer 
and others all year long, some had a vacant house on the farm and lived in 
town, some had no farm house and lived in town, some lived with relatives 
and had no house, etc. However, where a farmer lived on the farm the electric 
bill which ran over $60 a year, on the average, was included as a farm cost. 
Farm perquisites such as milk, cream, butter, eggs and vegetables were not 
evaluated. Information was collected in November when harvesting had not 
been completed on all farms; it was being carried on under very adverse 
conditions. Yields and grades for the unthreshed grain were estimated on the 
basis of the output of the last threshed grain. 


For analysis purposes the 30 farm records were divided into three groups. 
Group 1 included 10 farmers whose income from farm operations was not the 
main source of income. Group II included nine farmers who supplemented 
their farm income with off-farm earnings. Group III included 11 farmers who 
secured most of their income from farm operations; these farmers had no 
off-farm labor earnings. Five of the farmers in Group I had other full-time 
employment and worked the farm as a sideline, or only supervised the operation 
of the farm, and had a large part of the work done on a custom basis. Three 
had another business which provided the main source of income and three 
owned land that was rented out, and farmed the half section on a semi- 
retirement or hobby basis. 
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Table 1.—Average Land Use, 30 Selected Smail Farms, Davidson Area, Saskatchewan, 1959 












































Group 
All farms 
1 Il Iil 
)Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Acres | of total! Acres | of total} Acres | of total| Acres | of total 
MA ptechiie | ne Sey ee ee ae ne ee 116 37 113 Bir 122, 40 1271 39 
JOT Aa ee ee 18 6 24 8 5 1 15 5 
EL USKEAS Meier ot es cent «tL EAS 5 il 21 i g 6 1s 5 
Barley c:) . scrvesyisi s $25 pore gcse 5 1 1 a 7 2 5 1 
TRS eee eer ee OE Oe a ee g 3 — — 8 2 6 2 
Simmer (AWOowe. cnt ooe. oe ee. fae 13 44 122 39 129 39 130 40 
Improved pasturenrsi) tra w. a. — -— -— — 7 2 2 a 
Tovldmproved lands 2: 592+ ese 292 92 281 91 307 92 294 92 
Used unimproved pasture and 
RATMISUCAU. 10s. OLtee . TL. Be... 10 3 18 6 18 6 16 5 
Tdlesland ata 2. oA eee. Bice 15 5 9 3 7 2; 10 3 
Motalassessed AcCTess.4.05...5 56° -) - 317 100 308 100 oon 100 320 100 











a Less than .05 per cent. 


Land Use.—Table 1 describes the average pattern of land use. The main 
difference, between the three groups, was that farmers in group I had a smaller 
oats acreage and a larger summerfallow acreage. Most of the improved land 
was seeded to wheat or summerfallowed. Forty-six per cent of the improved 
land was in wheat (including durum) and 44 per cent in summerfallow. 

Wheat was the main crop grown in 1959. The average yield, for the area, 
was 1.3 bushels an acre above the 1918-1959 average but 3.5 bushels an acre 
below the 1950-59 average. 


Farm Capital—The caiptal structure of the farms is described in Table 2. 
Investment in land was based on twice the municipal assessed value and did 
not include rented land. Building and machinery values were based on depre- 
ciated replacement costs and did not include the house. The machine inventory 
was lower on farms in group I, which accounts for the higher custom work costs 
for this group. The investment in livestock and buildings was much smaller on 
these farms than on farms in the other two groups. Data on investment in land 
are somewhat misleading since they do not include rented land. Were it 
included the investment would total $7,790, $6,911, and $8,190, respectively, 


Table 2.—Average Capital Structure of 30 Selected Small Farms, Davidson Area, 
Saskatchewan, 1959 









































Group 
All farms 
I II Ill 
— dollars — 
degen g ov" ee Te) ee ea 5,810 5, loo 7,463 6, 393 
Bulidings eeu eee. MIO ARES. 181 821 1,625 902 
Miehinecy wae reas de MT. co aacs case fs oH 4,491 4,980 4,803 4,752 
Labeler ee Se Oe | ae: & Seen Giotto eer ere 145 1h ARS 1,398 941 
ete ace eR a oa OR do tote? 10, 627 12,799 15, 289 12,988 





a Does not include rented land. The total value of rented land was $38,400. If included in the above table this figure would 
have increased the investment in land, as well as total investment, by $1,980 for group I, $1,178 for group II, $727 for group 
III, and 1,280 for all 30 farms. 
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for each of the three groups. On an acreage basis, the capital invested in the 
land averaged $26.68 an acre for the farms in Groups I and III. The total capital 
invested averaged $12,988 per farm. 


Farm Debts.—Debts were divided into three groups: short term debts to 
be repaid within a year, such as taxes, fuel bills, lumber bills, etc.; intermediate 
term debts that run from three to five years and incurred mainly for purchases 
of machinery and equipment; and long term debts repayable over a longer 
period of time and usually incurred for land purchases (Table 3). 

Farmers in group II had larger debts—short, intermediate or long term 
debts—than farmers in either of the two other groups. They were younger 
farmers getting established who had to have outside sources of income to help 
“make ends meet”. Most of the indebtedness in group I had been incurred by 
two farmers. Sixty-six per cent of the long term debts were financed through 
loans of the Canadian Farm Loan Board, 58 per cent of the intermediate debts 
by loans under the Farm Improvement Loans Act; 54 per cent of the short 
term debts consisted of tax arrears. 


Farm Receipts——The income from grain and livestock (Table 4) includes 
cash sales, changes in inventory, and livestock used on the farm, but does not 
include the value of livestock products consumed by the farm family. Eleven 
farmers obtained all the eggs needed for home consumption from their farms 
and 10 used dairy products from their farms for home consumption. 

Total income from grain and livestock averaged $3,122 per farm. This 
income was supplemented by P.F.A.A. payments, acreage payments and custom 
work. The farmers in Group II earned $501 per farm, on the average, for work 
off the farm. Farmers in Group I also had income from off-farm labor, as well 
as from investments, business and other undertakings. 


Farm Expenses.—The largest part of the farm expenses was the direct result 
of machine and equipment operations. Cash expenses for this purpose, such as 
fuel, oil, grease, repairs, tires, blacksmith bills, small hardware, insurance and 
license averaged $586 per farm. Depreciation costs on equipment and machinery 
averaged $671 per farm. All costs for car and truck operation were included in 
these figures. By adding custom work to these costs one finds that 66 per cent 
of the cash and depreciation costs were incurred for machine and equipment 
operations. The large average livestock expense for group II resulted from the 
purchase of livestock feeders and poults by one farmer, and the even higher 
average for group III was chiefly due to the purchase of poults and feed by 
one farmer. 


Farm Income.—An outline of the data on farm income is given in Table 4. 
Three measures of income were used. In the first one only cash expenses were 
deducted from total farm receipts and interest charges on debts were not taken 
into consideration. The second measure is the return to the operator’s labor 
and capital. It is the amount available from farming operations in 1959 for 
living costs and servicing of debts if the farmer paid all his farm operating 
expenses and replaced machinery and equipment by the amount of the cal- 
culated depreciation. This was not the case; the 30 farmers spent only an 
average of $180 for this purpose. The third measure is the labor return to the 
operator, after allowing a return of five per cent on all his farm investment. 
In each case, farmers in group I had the lowest returns; there was little 
difference in returns for the other two groups. 


The distribution of labor and capital income (Table 5) and labor income 
(Table 6) shows a fairly wide range in farm income. Returns to labor and capital 
ranged from a deficit of $1,494 to an income of $6,708. Two farmers in group II 
had incomes much above the average and one farmer in group III had a much 
lower income than the average. 
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Table 3.—Average Indebtedness per Farm, 30 Selected Small Farms, Davidson Area, 
Saskatchewan, 1959 




















Group All farms 
Type of Debt 
I II diy id 
— dollars — . 
Pry ere TLY ea ite Gin Revit sine es Oe aie «9 2% Derordiers He 284 764 20 331 
UN GEVarae tote RR 2259 Wel mas Lane a a 245 278 201 239 
Sor COLT LIMe MENA eed iaoran Shi iid sl sites lers aid: 8 4d a Stas oie o wee llaretatincg onetemate es 408 118 166 
Fey Uek L9G LUG apie aitatolin sistas #8 mys myer skate wi sies 529 1,450 339 736 


popes set sa el ie ll ee Ea 


Table 4.—Average Receipts and Expenses, 30 Selected Small Farms, Davidson Area, 
Saskatchewan, 1959 
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Group 
All farms 
I II III 
Receipts: 
Farm: 
Cl yr er RRs hoa 2 See's of 1,966 2,358 2,303 2207 
FU VES UOC Kenn inion bona assy hve cusueseuel 75 1,567 1,145 915 
Subtotal meme shess cece ce cassns « 2,041 3,925 3,448 3, 122 
PAAR AMA eee (RAR aA aa AS 123 hale 113 117 
AcreavelpayméntP ches Oo emus). 6 185 200 200 195 
Ciston work sio 46% 555 SRRRA sora: — 58 — 18 
Sib Cotes See tea ateseals 308 375 313 330 
‘Totalgarm receiptss. .... . 4. 2,349 4,300 3,761 3,452 
Other income: 
Offsasor income «45. . 156. Lea eet: ¢ 501 d e 
MAM IY aOWANCES . 04.66.00: 52s 552457 65 101 26 62 
Expenses: 
Cash: 
Kiana) whee ae She el atk ote 164 179 DAZ 186 
Otherireal.estate costs... ..2). 0.05.4. 8 61 32 33 
LOU ae onic oe cate om oes 46 81 76 68 
MUEKUI DIGI Y et eer eet ltrs. prs ee Ar eae 387 688 684 586 
Csi OR WOT ions cs bien Papa = 236 97 145 161 
NE VESTOC ape, As hl Wea iets tot eee oleae « 24 838 282 363 
(ee i a ry Pe ee ere © 13 —: — 4 
LONG tea eee onan cn sume eras — 17 30 16 
Total:cash €xpensediwee a2. + s6)je+. 878 1,961 1,461 1,417 
Depreciation: 
ATSIC GL ALLS Sete WRENS 3 ches Sakae Gas em ears > 13 46 84 49 
Equipment and machinery.......... 597 767 660 671 
otal GepreciatiOny..«.. -Bnotesm «os: 610 813 744 720 
Total cash and depreciation. . 1,488 2,774 Bs OAD Delo 
ANPEECS GOs etree ee eee 531 640 764 649 
Motaletarle COs eae oe arene 2,019 3,414 2,969 2,786 
Total farm income less cash expenses......... 1,471 2,339 2,300 2,035 
Return to operator’s labor and capital........ 861 1,526 1556 1,315 
Returns to operators labor. . 2. 27....2.. 555% 330 886 792 666 





MPU eet OB Fe Sh Be 


a P.F.A.A. payments received during the record year but based on 1958 crop yields. 

b Received at the start of the crop year, November 1958. 

e Income from investments such as bonds, farm rental income and the operation of another business was not enumerated. 
4 Two farmers in this group had income from bond interest but the amount was not enumerated. 

e Includes a five per cent charge on investment in land, buildings, machinery and livestock. 

f Excludes operator’s and family labor. 
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The Farmer 


Five of the farmers in group I did not have to adjust their present farm 
plans. Two were farming for the last year and two planned to have larger farms 
some day and become full-time farmers. Another had been forced to find other 
employment to supplement his farm income. 

In group II three farmers were satisfied with their present holdings, four 
wanted to rent or buy additional land, one left his farm in the fall of 1959 and 
the other had no definite plans. : 


Table 5.—Distribution of Labor and Capital Income by Farm Groups, 30 Selected Small Farm , 
Davidson Area, Saskatchewan, 1959 


























Income Group I | II | III All farms 
— dollars — — number — 

EO Ore LOOM or pute etd henley. SER UEP — — 1 1 
SOUL TOL sy ell) Bi cea ta coho eee 8 ke 3 1 — 4 
0 to DOG ut hie aa aE ee 3 5 3 11 
LOOG'to- 1900 tas pee. 64 ee oa We ee 3 1 ee 6 
PANU tC Cem ae, 0)) eee eae Cone. Mee RE Z — — 5 5 
SOOO LOT SOOO Me eek Gn ta een an ee ae eet ee — 1 — 1 
A000 C6: ie AQOO Weictin's gp ets, cl alae. deena em tee 1 — —- 1 
DOOD FON DOOD Ue. Ole ae eae ee — — a a 
OOOO tos G99!) -”. eae OOP ea ok PMT a 1 —: 1 

















Table 6.—Distribution of Labor Income by Farm Groups, 30 Selected Small Farms, 
Davidson Area, Saskatchewan, 1959 
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Table 7.—Average Wheat Yields by Rural Municipalities, 30 Selected Small Farms, 
Davidson Area, Saskatchewan, 19592 








Rural municipality number 
Period Average 
222 252 253 282 














— bushels per acre — 





1920829 sw isicus, bo Se eee ees Ro 12.4 13.7 14.0 14.9 13.8 
LOBOS 0 toon sc eens eacen remem ccc eee 5.5 pen 5.7 8.3 6.6 
LOZ0=40 cess nis peepee Rene Rta chore eran 10.8 12.8 10.6 12.8 11.8 
1950-59 ..-. inka eee sles eae ae 163i, Lins 15.3 16.7 16.6 
BOQUE DO Sy ab icons no aR Pe eo ee 11.4 12.9 11.4 13.1 12.2 
LOGOS) ST, LU Cee, a ae Re Onles Ss BD eS 12.0 15.0 13.0 14.0 13.5 











« Summarized from data supplied by the Provincial Secretary of Statistics. 
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Table 8.—Age Distribution of Farm Operators, 39 Selected Small Farms, Davidson Area, 
Saskatchewan, 1959 

















Group 
All farms 
I IT III 
Qoatswave Wy onerwe! ab ie nie Bese eee Keane eee ae 4 —— 8 12 
AOSD ONE LINE Se PPTL PE OS OC). aes kL 4 4 2 10 
BORANG UNCELAM Eee  On nee we eateries 2 5 1 8 
TB NR ee ee 10 9 11 30 





Table 9.—Machines Obtained on Custom Work Basis, Exchange or Loan Basis, 
30 Selected Small Farms, Davidson Area, Saskatchewan, 1959 
































Hired on Borrowed on Loaned out 
Machine custom work | an exchange Borrowed /onanexchange 
basis basis basis 
— number of farmers — 
Shed eccie, (ey AO ©) Seek Mee Oe) So eh ee Se, Vie 6 A 3 1 
COL DING TE cere ee ea. ote eens 8 3 3 
ELRUG KAS, eee Ae es ee ea A Ot 4 4 1 # 
PECOIS SQUIDINGNE. f.4 tavcciew cu hts Se Renls 2 2 2 - 
UBYNIET Os & oS Lee te GINA Sy ee ee eS ree 3 3 — — 
ADEA CIIU Tree ck ne eo Ge se Our eS 1 3 2 1 
Oa ON OT Me PEE Be ae ha ken ohne cnc — 3 2 — 
Gultivea tore Mergent ee rs eA a eRe 1 3 1 1 
PlOS Tie aftr eG WIE. SI ae i Bee ete ws And ee — 1 —— — 
SACL OL ee ere thier eet. nn aero ey a, tae = ae - 4 
LF DO TE aie Ses Be Ree wh ERIE pe Ripe epee. «ae — — — 5 











In group III seven were satisfied with their present farm organization; 
they had farmed their land for about 34 years, on the average, and were now 
thinking of retiring from farming. One planned to retire immediately, because 
of poor health; one had already acquired more land for 1960; and the other 
two were satisfied but would rent or buy another quarter if land were available 
in the neighborhood. Most of the farmers in this group were older men whereas 
those in group II were much younger (Table 8). 

A fairly large amount of the field work was custom hired or done with 
machines obtained on exchange. Sixteen farmers secured at least one farm 
machine on an exchange basis and 14 hired at least some custom work done 
(Table 9). Only six farmers did not hire work done or exchange machines. 

Nine of the farmers in group I lived in town but few of those in the other 
two groups did so; seven, in each of these groups, lived on their farms the full 
year and one lived on the farm in summer and in town in winter. In all, 15 
farmers lived on the farm the full year. 

Sixteen of the 19 farmers in the first two groups had acquired their farms 
since 1940. Of the 11 farmers in the other group three had begun farming before 
1920; five between 1920 and 1939 and three since 1940. 

Twenty-three farmers started without any outside assistance; five started 
with Veterans’ Land Act assistance; and three had been helped by their imme- 
diate family. 

Five farmers rented the land they farmed, one rented part of his farm, and 
the other 24 owned all their land. 
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RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS ON SOME TYPES OF FARMS 
IN MANITOBA 


J. G. MAcKENZIE AND S. W. GARLAND 


Mechanization and other technical innovations lead to important changes 
in production methods and farm organization. The use of tractor power, 
swathers and combines, hay balers, loose housing for cattle, and other labor- 
displacing equipment enables the farm operator to increase his cultivated 
acreage and livestock units without additional labor or even with a reduction 
in the number of farm workers. 


On many farms, however, labor and machinery are not used efficiently. 
Technical changes taking place in agriculture today are advantageous only 
on farms with a fairly large output. Recent farm studies conducted by the 
Economics Division! and census data would indicate that many farms in 
Manitoba are much too small in terms of total business to provide an acceptable 
standard of living for the operator and his family. 


Purpose and Method of Study.—The purpose of this article is to provide 
information on the minimum amount of land and other resources which farm 
operators would need, on the major types of farms in selected areas of Manitoba, 
to realize average annual labor earnings ? of $2,500 per farm. To reach our goal 
in the most direct manner possible, we have set up farm plans, for four different 
farming areas, which give full consideration to the following aspects of the 
farm business: 


a) farm organization 

b) amount and kind of resources 

c) capital structure 

d) debt-retiring capacity of the farm business. 


This information should be of particular interest to potential agricultural 
entrepreneurs and to those farm operators who must greatly increase the size 
of their business or otherwise change their farm organization to raise their 
labor returns to an adequate level. These people, in their attempt to raise living 
standards, may wish to weigh possible future net farm returns from available 
resources against alternative opportunities in other fields of employment. 


Where reorganization of the farm business entails substantial purchases 
of land, machinery, or livestock, credit financing is usually required. In such 
instances, a farm plan which shows the source and the approximate amount 
of receipts will be of invaluable assistance to both the borrower and the lending 
agencies in determining the optimum amount of credit and the most suitable 
payment arrangements. 


Farm plans described in this article are listed according to general area, 
type of organization, and typical soil or soils as follows?: 


General area Type of organization Typical soil 

Red River Grain Red River clay 
Osborne clay 

South central Grain Pembina clay loam 


Manitou clay loam 





1 Unpublished reports. 

2 Returns to labor and management when all costs of production, including depreciation 
charges for machinery and buildings, have been deducted, and an allowance has been made for 
interest charges on all capital investment. 

’A more complete report, shortly to be published, will also include grain farms in the 
southwestern and west central areas and a grain-beef cattle farm in the Eriksdale, Fork River 
and Ethelbert areas. 
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Western Grain-beef cattle Oxbow loam 

The more productive Unspecified soils, 
grazing land of the generally of low 
Interlake area Beef-cattle productivity 


Farm people aim at a standard of living which compares favorably with 
shat enjoyed by workers of equal skills or capabilities in non-farm work. In 
this article, we assume that a minimum of $2,500 in labor earnings to the farm 
operator is required for a generally acceptable standard of living. This income 
will be required to provide housing for the family, electrical household appli- 
ances, education for the children, medical care, insurance, the family car, and 
an allowance for holidays and social entertainment. 

We give particular attention to differences in farm types and production 
methods among the various farming areas of Manitoba. Grain farms should 
prevail in areas where the soil is highly productive and well-suited to grain 
growing and where a large part of each farm is or may be cultivated. Other 
areas have very productive arable land but a large part of many farms is non- 
arable and suited only to grazing and the growing of wild hay; these areas 
favor the grain or the grain-cattle type of farm. In still other areas the low- 
productivity soils are suited only to grazing and farmers use the land to 
raise beef cattle. 

In setting up our various farm plans we adhere to the following rules and 
assumptions. 


1. Prices and Costs.—Cost data, for resources used in production, and prices 
of farm products available for sale are average costs and prices for the four- 
year period, 1954-57. 


2. Land Use.—Sugar beets and sunflowers, two special crops, are not con- 
sidered in our farm plans. The dairy, hog and poultry enterprises are also 
excluded, even if they prevail in many farming areas of Manitoba, because of 
the growing tendency to have a small number of specialized farmers to manage 
these enterprises under contract arrangements with processing firms. 

On grain farms the non-arable land is simply waste land since it does not 
contribute to production and income. On grain-beef or beef cattle farms, on the 
other hand, the non-arable land supplies pasture and hay and the cropped 
acreage is seeded to wheat, oats, barley and sometimes flax; some land is also 
seeded to grass where improved pasture or hay is required to maintain the 
herds. 


3. Cultural and Tillage Practices—Seed grain for wheat, oats, barley and 
flax crops are home-grown. Seed cleaning and handling costs include trans- 
portation and cleaning charges by commercial seed cleaning plants for all 
seed grain. All crops are seeded with the common seed drill, sprayed for weed 
control, and swathed and combined. No allowance is made for the use of com- 
mercial fertilizer. Crop yields used in the budgets are slightly above the long- 
time average yields for each area?. 


4. Livestock Inventory and Practices.—Beef cattle is the only kind of live- 
stock kept on these farms. These cattle are of good commercial stock and inven- 
tory numbers remain about constant from year to year. Capital investment 
includes only the values for the cow herd. These values are based on commercial 
beef prices. 

All receipts from this enterprise are from the sale of beef. A part of the 
basic cow herd is sold each year and replaced by home-raised heifers. Cattle 
for sale are either grain-fed and marketed in late winter or sold off grass in 
the fall, depending on the practice best suited to the respective areas. 





1 Wheat Yields by Towns, Sanford-Evans Statistical Service, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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5. Machinery Inventory and Costs of Operation.—In setting up the machiney 
complement, we considered the kind, size, and number of those machines that 
can satisfactorily perform the operations required on each type of farm. The 
kind and size of machines vary according to type of farm, physical features of 
the soil, and kind of crops produced !. A second, smaller tractor is used for field 
operations such as drag harrowing, seeding, yard chores, or other jobs where 
less power is required. No allowance is made for a truck but one-half the value 
of the family car is included. Two rubber-tired trailers are allowed for farm 
hauling. The machinery complement is valued at about half its replacement 
cost. 

Machinery operating costs to produce the various crops and for tillage of 
the fallow land include such expenditures as fuel, repairs, and interest and 
depreciation. Depreciation is based on estimated replacement costs. One-half 
of the car operating costs, including insurance, is charged to the farm business. 
Insurance for machinery covers tractors and combine. The cost of weed spray 
is included with machinery operating costs. 


Costs for hauling grain cover commercial trucking charges to transport all 
saleable grain from farm storage bins to town elevator. Some farmers may 
be able to operate a farm truck for hauling grain at the same and possibly 
at a lower cost than the cost figures used in our study; they would then operate 
their own truck rather than hire the work done. 


6. Building Inventory and Costs.—Freshening cows, calves, and grain-fed 
fattening steers are housed in barn-type shelters. Other cows, heifers, and 
steers which are being carried over winter without grain are housed in shed- 
type shelters. Granaries are provided to store all grain produced in one crop 
year. A machine shed is included to provide shelter for machines, such as car, 
tractor and combine, which are most subject to depreciation from exposure to 
weather. A depreciation charge, calculated on replacement cost, is included in 
farm expenditures to provide for replacement and maintenance of all buildings 
shown in the respective farm plans. 


7. Real Estate Inventory.—The capital investment in buildings represents 
the value which the buildings would add to the bareland value if the real 
estate were to be sold. Total capital investment in real estate therefore repre- 
sents bareland value plus the additive value of the buildings. 


8. Labor Requirements.—The operator supplies the major part of the labor 
force. Additional labor will be hired during the harvesting and/or the haying 
season on farms where total requirements exceed the work done by one man. 
No allowance is made for unpaid family labor. We recognize that unpaid family 
labor, that is, work done by the children and the operator’s wife, frequently 
contributes to the farm labor force. When this type of labor is utilized in the 
farm business any additional net farm income will represent returns to the 
unpaid family labor rather than to the operator. 


9. Receipts and Expenses.—Farm receipts represent the value of all grain 
produced in the crop year except the grain used for farm seeding and livestock 
feeding, and the sales of livestock. There is no allowance for inventory change 
in either grain supplies or livestock numbers. All farm produce is assumed to 
be sold. Therefore there is no farm income designated as perquisites. Non-farm 
income does not enter into the picture. Farm expenses represent all current 
operating costs, depreciation allowances on machinery and buildings, and interest 
on total farm capital investment. 





‘For a description of kind and size of machines used in the different areas of Manitoba, 
see: Garland, S. W. and L. M. Johnson, Crop Production Practices in Manitoba, Economics 
Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, December 1958. 
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10. Labor Earnings.—Net returns to the farm business, when farm expenses 
have been deducted from total farm receipts, may be considered to be returns 
to the operator for his labor and management. 


11. Farm Management.—Size of business, in our farm plans, is much larger 
than the sizes generally prevailing in Manitoba. Cattle are of good quality and 
grain yields are above average. Our farms should therefore be operated by 
good farm managers. 


Farm Plans 
Red River Area—Grain Farm 


Farm Organization—The farm plan prepared for this area represents a 
farm organization with all land cultivated and the cropland acreage seeded to 
the common grain crops. No livestock of any kind is kept on this grain farm. 


This plan applies to the clay soils of the Red River association. These 
soils are black earth soils developed on lacustrine deposits; they are fairly deep, 
fertile, stone-free, and although heavy to cultivate are ideally suited for grain 
production. About 95 per cent of the farm land is improved. Natural shelter for 
livestock is limited and drinking water for livestock must be obtained from the 
runoff of rain or melted snow and stored in dugouts. 


A four-year cropping system, with about 25 per cent of the cultivated land 
in fallow each year, prevails in this area. Wheat is the most important crop 
and is generally seeded on land which was fallow the previous year. Oats and 
barley cover about the same acreage and are usually seeded on stubble land. 
Flax is an important crop in the Red River Valley and this crop is seeded on 
either fallow or stubble land. Wheat yields average about 17-19 bushels an 
acre and vary little from year to year. 


The disker has, to a large extent, replaced the oneway and disk harrow 
for tillage operations on fallow land and for the preparation of the seed bed. 
Although it is not a recommended practice, some farmers burn the stubble 
and straw after a heavy crop. The cropland is usually fall tilled, weather 
permitting. 


Size of Business.—A grain farm in the Red River Valley area of Manitoba 
which will return $2,500 in labor earnings, to the operator, requires about 500 
acres of improved land. 


Receipts and Expenses.—The value of grain available for sale is as follows: 
wheat $3,725; oats, $1,807; barley, $1,663; and flax, $1,435. All farm receipts 
are derived from sales of grain. 

Expenses for tillage, spraying and harvesting, including fuel, oil, grease, 
repairs, interest on capital investment, and allowance for depreciation amount 
to $2,572, or 42 per cent of total farm expenses. Interest on capital investment 
in real estate amounts to 27 per cent of total farm expenses. 


Labor Earnings.—Sales of grain are the source of all farm receipts and 
amount to $8,630. Farm operating expenses total $6,128. Returns to the operator 
for his labor and management contributed to the farm business total about 
$2,500. 


Capital.—Total capital investment amounts to $43,350; investment in real 
estate (land and buildings) accounts for about 78 per cent and investment in 
machinery for 22 per cent of the total. 


(To be continued) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Provincial Agricultural Legislation in Western Canada, 1958-59 Supplement. 
Ottawa, January 1960. pp. 139-160. 


Provincial Agricultural Legislation in the Atlantic Provinces, 1959 Supplement. 
Ottawa, January 1960. pp. i + 79-90. 


Provincial Agricultural Legislation in Quebec and Ontario. 1958-1959 Supple- 
ment. Ottawa. January 1960. pp. 11 + 81-91. 


A Study of Price Determination in the Alberta Hog Market. Poetschke, Leonard 
EK. Ottawa, March 1960. pp. 51. 

This study of the hog market in the province of Alberta is organized into 
three main parts. The first one concerns the organization of the market and 
deals separately with the Alberta, Edmonton and Calgary markets. In his 
description of the Alberta market the author stresses the importance of this 
market and describes the market areas and the functions of the three types 
of market agents. In his description of the Edmonton and Calgary markets 
he concentrates his attention on market areas and channels and methods of 
marketing. | 

Part II supplies a detailed analysis of competitive forces in the hog market. 
The author orders his analysis under the following headings: Competitive 
Position of Agents in the Market; Competitive Forces Acting in the Market; The 
Public Markets in Alberta; and Influence of Changing Volume. 


Part III concludes the description and analysis of the hog market with 
comments on Variations of the Albetra Hog Prices Relative to Toronto Market 
Policies of the Processors and The Policy and Influence of the Alberta Live- 
stock Co-operative. 


Canada—Trade in Agricultural Products with the United Kingdom, the United 
States and All Countries. Ottawa, May 1960. pp. 21. 

The fifth in a series of annual bulletins on Canadian agricultural trade 
statistics. It contains seven statistical tables on Canada’s trade in agricultural 
products with other countries. 


Exports, Imports and Domestic Disappearance of Agricultural Products as a 
Percentage of Production—Canada, 1935 to 1958. Berthiaume, Rachel. Ottawa, 
May 1960. pp. 8. 

A report prepared in co-operation with the Agriculture Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. It contains four statistical tables illustrating the relation 
between exports, imports and domestic disappearance of agricultural products 
and the total value of agricultural production, and another on the farm value 
of production. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 

In Canada: The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; and Periodica 
Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal, 34. 
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Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1958. Prepared by the Statistical 
Office of the U.N. Department of Economic and Social Affairs. New York, 1959. 
Volume I, pp. 572. Volume 2, pp. 167. 


The ninth issue of the Yearbook. Volume I supplies trade data for individual 
countries and basic summary tables which describe each country’s contribution 
to regional and world trade. Volume II is designed primarily for the user 
interested in the broader economic aspects of external trade and contains tables 
summarizing in terms of United States dollars the trade of the world and of 
regions selected for their economic importance. 


Statistical Yearbook, 1959. Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 
Statistical Office of the U.N. New York, 1959. pp. 618. 

The eleventh issue of the Yearbook. All the tables published in the 1958 
edition appear in the 1959 volume, except for the tables on international tourist 
travel, social security schemes and medical personnel. 


According to the Yearbook, world industrial activity reached new postwar 
peaks in 1959. The level of industrial output, excluding eastern Europe and 
mainland China, was about 2.5 times higher than in 1938 and much above the 
1959 level, the previous record year in industrial activity. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics. Vol. IX, No. 3, 
March 1960. Food and Agriculture Organization. Viale delle Terme di Caracalla, 
Rome, Italy. 


In addition to its Commodity Notes and Statistical Tables the March issue 
features an article on International Index Numbers of Food and Agricultural 
Production and another on The United States Agricultural Surplus Disposal 
Program, 1954-59 and 1960-61. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Methods of Correlation and Regression Analysis, Linear and Curvilinear. Third 
Edition. Ezekiel, Mordecai and Kar] A. Fox. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 
1959. pp. XV + 548. 


Economists, statisticians and operations research teams are welcoming with 
pride and pleasure this third edition of Mordecai Ezekiel’s classical treatise on 
correlation analysis. Ezekiel and Fox provide us with a masterful treatment of 
all aspects of regression analysis and of correlation analysis as a tool in the 
description and evaluation of regression studies. They emphasize the use of 
algebraic methods in determining regressions, consider the use of modern elec- 
tronic computers in regression and correlation analysis and explain the new 
method of fitting systems of two or more simultaneous structural relations, the 
use of error formulas with time series, and the relation of regression methods 
to the analysis of variance. 


Capital, Interest and Profits. Keirstead, B. S. The Macmillan Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto. 1959. pp. IX + 180. 

Keirstead’s essay is chiefly concerned with the reallocation of productive 
resources to tool-making in the process of net capital formation. 


In a progressive society, capital formation stems from social abstinence 
and the degree of abstinence depends on the richness of the society. In a “con- 
ventional” or non-progressive society, on the other hand, a ‘“‘social shock” is 
required to initiate capital formation. 
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Profit expectations determine investment and investment itself, being the 
creation of an additional stock of tools, determines the rate of real saving and 
capital formation. Economic progress will therefore depend on the entrepreneurs’ 
expectations of profits, in the private sector of the economy, and, in the 
remainder of the economy, on the government’s policy and ability to impose 
forced savings and to use resources to produce social capital. 


Keirstead’s tightly-woven arguments are presented to the reader in two 
Parts. Part I has chapters on Capital, Saving and Investment, Profits, The Theory 
of Interest, and The Equilibrium of the Firm in the Use of Capital and Capital 
Formation in Conventional Societies. 


Part II begins with a chapter on Capital Formation in Conventional Socie- 
ties and is followed by another on Newfoundland: A Case Study in Economic 
Development in a Conventional Society in which the author draws from his 
own observations in his work for the Royal Commission on the Revision 
of the Financial Terms of Union. The remaining two chapters deal with Sector 
Analysis: Investment, Income and Prices and The Theory of Investment and 
Certain Concepts of Cycle Analysis. 


The reader should be grateful to Professor Keirstead for his skill in probing 
the classical theories of capital and investment and discarding their weak- 
nesses while building up a realistic framework for the study of capital, savings, 
investment, interest, income and related problems. 


Productivity of Farm Resources in the Carman Area of Manitoba. Gilson, J. C. 
and M. H. Yeh. Technical Bulletin No. 1, September 1959. pp. 41. 


Economic Aspects of Tenant-Operaied Farms in Southwestern Manitoba. Glison, 
J.C. Research Report No. 5, February 1960. pp. 40. 


An Application of Linear Programming to Farm Planning. Gilson, J. C. 
Technical Bulletin No. 2, March 1960. pp. 48. Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Farm Management, Faculty of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


In Technical Bulletin No. 1 Gilson and Yeh use the Cobb-Douglas type of 
production function to estimate the marginal productivity of farm resources in 
Canada. Their work is a pioneering attempt, in Canada, to use the tools of 
micro-economic theory in the analysis of production economics data. 


They estimate the marginal productivity of labor, building investment, 
machinery and equipment investment, the cash operating expense resource, 
land, and livestock investment. They also discuss the efficiency of resource 
allocation and opportunities for improvement and the substitution of machinery 
for labor in farm production. 


In Technical Bulletin No. 2 Gilson is concerned with the application of 
linear programming to the formulation of alternative organization plans under 
varying resource and price situations for one farm in central Manitoba. 


He describes the most important aspects of linear programming and its 
relationship to the traditional marginal concepts, gives a simple illustration 
of this research method, and then proceeds to an analysis of an individual 
farm business and the planning of the reorganization of that farm business. 


In Research Report No. 5 Gilson discusses the general aspects of tenancy in 
Manitoba and analyzes a sample of 80 tenant-operated farms. He gives particular 
attention to patterns of land use, capital investment and indebtedness; the 
tenant’s and the landlord’s annual contribution to the farm business; and the 
distribution of the farm receipts between tenant and landlord. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, FARM Prices AND Livine Cost INDEXES 
Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Price 
Farm Products* Farm modities and oe 
Year General — Prices of | Services used by Indus- 
and Whole- oe Farmers moe 
Month sale Price tura roduc- 
Totalb Field> Animal | Products> ee Equip- Total Food tion® 
*4., | mentand | 
posite Materials 
1935-39 =100 1949 =100 
1026 47en. serte 130.3 144.4 158.5 13052 |. see. deen 130.6 119.9 75.9 66.6 ooo 
Py ise rn a A e758 138.6 149.4 L27E Sel cece Tslee 119.9 74.6 65:34. 
1028. Oaeaane 125.6 136.3 134.3 13852 Blcceaeccree 129.3 118.3 75.0 65:65) sca nee 
1920 theres 124.6 140.8 T3vin2 14454: |e cae 127.9 117.6 75.8 OFT cae eee 
1030.2. ee 112.9 119.5 105.8 [33no alton cen ee 117.0 105.6 75.3 6556 |e 55 ee 
LOS ieee eee: 94.0 78.9 65.0 ty Feet al ecepse tree Pe 2 100.9 92.2 67.9 $1.4 see. Se 
1032s. vee 86.9 65.5 60.4 PAURUT AIO acinhie eos 93.3 89.3 61.7 42. 3 ae 
1033 eos eee 87.4 69.3 69.3 COE 2 Sees eee 89.8 88.8 58.8 49:3: | eee 
1034 32. eee 93.4 83.5 80.5 S6x5ul ho ene 05.5 96.8 59.6 ROP OT. ae csen sone 
193b).. eee © 04.4 89.2 84.4 94.1 88.0 05.4 95.6 59.9 47.2 41.4 
LOS Ohaearearey ce 96.8 97.9 102.2 93.7 96.9 98.1 98.7 61.1 48.8 45.7 
LOST eee. 107.7 117.4 128.9 106.0 119.7 105.3 108.4 63.0 61.4 SPA 
LOSS eae 102.0 102.9 100.9 104.8 105.0 101.7 101.2 63.7 §1.7 49.6 
1939 eee 99.2 92.6 83.7 101.5 91.8 99.3 95.7 63.2 50.2 53.3 
NOS Oe ences 108.0 96.1 85.4 106.7 96.8 106.8 101.8 65.7 52.6 63.9 
104 US fae eee 116.4 106.6 88.9 124.4 110.2 116.1 107.8 69.6 57.9 80.1 
YY Sie ie ea 123.0 127.1 109.7 144.6 133.1 131.6 119.2 72.9 63.4 94.7 
1043) 4A tee 127.9 145.4 129.0 161.8 157.8 143.4 122.4 (Ane 65.2 100.5 
1044. ae 130.6 155.3 144.5 166.1 172.4 148.0 126.0 74.6 65.5 101.3 
1045 5 Bomar 132.1 166.4 162.5 170.2 185.7 152.1 125.9 75.0 66.3 90.1 
OAC Re eee 138.9 179.5 177.9 181.2 204.1 157.0 128.0 ep 70.0 83.8 
LOS (a fee: oe 163.3 192.2 184.1 200.2. 215.8 170.4 139.5 84.8 79.5 91.5 
1948) ccc 103.4 232.1 200.6 263.7 255.8 197.6 173.1 97.0 97.5 96.4 
1940 en oe 198.3 228.7 191.9 265.4 255.4 204.1 180.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
LOSOA. pee 7H ¥ 236.7 191.9 281.4 260.8 210.4 189.9 102.9 102.6 106.9 
LOS Learner 240.2 268.6 200.4 336.9 296.8 230.0 206.0 113.7 117.0 116.6 
1Q525 ec er 226.0 250.2 223.0 277.5 274.4 243.1 215.8 116.5 116.8 120.9 
1053 fee 220.7 221.6 179.4 263.8 250.4 239.8 207.4 115.5 112.6 129.1 
1905402 .0e 2. 217.0 213.6 170.9 256.2 236.8 237.2 203.3 116.2 11252 128.5 
195 bats cee 218.9 212.6 180.1 245.1 23287 238.3 204.6 116.4 112.1 142.3 
LOD Gat aeemere 225.6 214.2 181.6 246.9 234.6 247.6 208.8 118.1 113.4 154.9 
1957. 227.4 213.6 169.2 258.0 234.2 255.9 2h 121.9 118.6 155.4 
1958S eee oes 227.8 222.9 171.4 274.5 245.5 259.9 213.0 125.1 12204 153.0 
1959 eso ae 230.6 OND 170.7 271.6 243.0 269.5 219.1 126.5 121.1 165.4 
1959 

Jane 229.9 2212 163.6 278.7 249.8 260.4 218.2 126.1 12283 159.6 
Febissceecce 230.9 218.3 162.7 274.0 DATENTS \'Sehc Seaton ciate |i Reeee hs. oae 125.7 121.2 162.0 
Maran weet 230.6 216.0 162.5 269.5 PASSE AIG Sree ROR Ore ae ts 12535 120.0 161.8 
April eee eee 23142 217.3 163.5 271.0 244.7 273.0 220.2 125.4 119.3 166.2 
May ceases oka Piped. 8} 173.6 271.0 ZaOs ON | eect cats aeeteertee 125.6 118.5 165.4 
UUne ae eee 230.6 225.4 180.2 270.6 QETS A ae 5. chunees:| aoe ee ae 125.9 119.1 166.1 
Julai 231.0 226.3 179.7 272.8 Q5OSGP | st one| Ce eee 125.9 119.2 164.8 
‘Aue ee ee 231.0 222.0 169.1 274.9 241.9 Dione 218.8 126.4 120.5 164.2 
Septeeeee eee 230.9 219.1 161.1 277.0 23 OR OM lecieemeete| cesenertet e Fil 122.4 168.3 
Octet wee 230.0 PANES 163.1 267.9 OURO | ecient | cee Ae 128.0 124.2 T7129 
INOVAs eee 2a0ne ilies 165.2 269.1 233.9 128.3 123.8 166.7 
DCCs. cece oe 229.7 215.0 166.9 263.1 280 SS Tiyace acre eth | cep enero 127.9 12254 169.5 

1960 
Tan eeeeooe 230.5 214.6 171.6 257.7 229.4 266.7 221.9 127.5 121.6 173.5 
He beeelescaee 230.0 212.0 7250 20280) 220; OMe creeks Cones aie ete ae WA 120.8 170.1 
IN aT ces ee 229.6 213.6 175.1 Dole DDG ialiaze te terstetel Settee 126.9 119.4 ale 
Aprils “|. 231.3 218.3 180.5 256.2 233.8 277.9 223.4 127.5 120.9 166.6 
May aan soce Zo les 220.0 182.3 257.8 235.4 127.4 120.2 167-8 
Junew eee 231.9 225.1 185.2 265.0 Ode MOREE, Ses veil! RATS <2 127.6 120.8 167.6 
JUL yee Qaeee Pap jtate! 73-6 270.1 pA: We Ha Ree esac Sel eccrecn Aaeore 127.5 APART OSes Se 
A cee 230.2 216.2 160.6 HENS TE OB Bulls Doge een Ne cn, te 127.9 121 Eee ee 





Note:-See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926 


Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
(*) Prices at terminal markets. 


(®) Indexes August 1957—July 1958 are final with inclusion of final participation payments for Western Wheat, announced 
June 5th, 1959. Subsequent indexes are subject to revision. 


(°) Exclusive ofliving costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 


(¢) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 


(¢) For a detailed description of concepts, sources and methods see D.B.S. Reference Paper (61-502) Revised Index of 
Industrial Production, 1935-47. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Population.—Canada’s population increased to about 17,852,000 at July 1, 
1960 from 17,678,000 at the beginning of the year. Ontario continued to have 
the largest numerical growth with an increase of 64,000 to 6,104,000. Quebec 
was next with an increase of 45,000 to 5,115,000, Alberta third with a rise of 
20,000 to 1,288,000 and British Columbia fourth with a gain of 17,000 to 
1,611,000. 


External Trade.—Canada’s imports from all countries in July 1960 were 
estimated at $426.7 million, which is 10.7 per cent lower than the $478.5 million 
imports in July 1959. Total exports were valued at $465 million, an increase of 
8.3 per cent from the $429.4 million recorded in July last year. Exports ex- 
ceeded imports by $38.3 million; in July 1959 imports had exceeded exports by 
$49.1 million. 

For the January-July period, imports were valued at $3,235.4 million in 
1960 and $3,231.9 million in 1959; exports were valued at $3,067.2 million and 
$2,830.7 million in the corresponding periods of 1960 and 1959, respectively. 

Imports from the United States dropped to $287.6 million in July 1960 
from $319.7 million in July 1959, and exports dropped to $249.3 million from 
$282.2 million. In the January-July period imports declined to $2,228.8 million 
in 1960 from $2,232 million in 1959; exports rose to $1,783.4 million from 
$1,779.9 million. 

Imports from the United Kingdom declined to $43.7 million in July this 
year from $52 million in July last year; exports rose sharply to $88.9 million 
from $52.7 million. In the January-July period imports rose to $354.3 million 
in 1960 from $332.2 million in 1959; exports rose sharply to $525.2 million 
from $417 million. 

Imports from other Commonwealth countries rose to $21.4 million in 
July 1960 from $20.4 million in July 1959 and rose the January-July total to 
$147.1 million from $130.8 million. Total exports rose to $28.2 million in July 
1960 from $27.1 million in July 1959; the January-July total rose to $183.3 
million in 1960 from $160.4 million in 1959. 

Imports from all other countries declined to about $74 million in July 1960 
from $86.4 million in July last year and to $505.2 million in January-July 1960 
from $536.9 million in January-July 1959. Exports rose sharply to $98.6 million 
in July 1960 from $67.4 million in July 1959, bringing the January-July total 
to $575.3 million from $473.4 million. 


Labor Income.—Canada’s paid workers received about $1,586 million in 
June 1960 in salaries and wages and supplementary labor income. The com- 
parative figures for May 1960 and June 1959 were $1,534 million and $1,527 
million respectively. Labor income in the January-June period rose to $8,989 
million in 1960 from $8,608 million in 1959. 


Consumer Prices.——Canada’s consumer price index (1949 =100) rose to 
127.9 from 127.5 between July and August; it stood at 126.4 in August 1959. 
The current rise was due largely to a move from 120.5 to 121.7 in the food 
index which approximated the usual July-August seasonal increase. The 
shelter, household cperation, and ‘other’? commodities and services indexes 
all edged up 0.1 per cent and the clothing index dropped 0.5 per cent. 

Higher prices were reported for eggs, beef, pork, bananas and oranges; 
most domestic fruits and vegetables declined markedly. 


Wholesale Prices.—Canada’s general wholesale price index (1935-39 = 100) 
rose to 232.2 in July from 231.9 in June this year and 231.1 in July 1959. Higher 
prices for eggs, oils and fats, fresh and cured meats, furs, and livestock pushed 
the animal products group index to 250.5 in July from 246.0 in June. The index 
for the vegetable products group declined to 204.7 from 205.2. Lower prices 
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for potatoes, micellaneous vegetable products, rubber, and grains outweighed 
gains recorded by most other vegetable products, particularly onions, sugar 
and vegetable oils. 

Farm Prices—Canada’s index of farm prices of agricultural products 
(1935-39 = 100) rose to a new high of 241.2 in July 1960. This rise from 239.4 
in June is largely attributable to a continued increase in livestock and egg 
prices. Lower prices for potatoes in July than in June tempered the effects 
of higher prices for livestock and eggs in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. 

Wheat.—Supplies of wheat remaining on or about July 1 in the four major 
export countries for export and carryover at the end of their respective crop 
years totaled 2,048.3 million bushels, compared with 2,062.9 million on July 1, 
1959. July 1 supplies, in millions of bushels, with figures for July 1, 1959 in 
brackets, were as follows: United States, 1,313.1 (1,295.1); Canada, 543.1 
(568.8); Argentina, 73.9 (88.3); and Australia, 118.2 (110.7). 

Total exports of wheat and wheat flour, in terms of wheat, from the four 
major exporting countries in the first 11 months (August-June) of the Cana- 
dian crop year totaled 904.5 million bushels, compared with 858.2 million 
bushels in the corresponding period of 1959. Shipments from each country 
in millions of bushels, with figures for the previous August-June period in 
brackets, were as follows: United States, 469.8 (416.3); Canada, 259.4 (274.7); 
Argentina, 67.2 (95.7); and Australia, 108.1 (71.5). 

Dairy Products——The milk output in July was estimated at 1,984 million 
pounds, a decline of 1.6 per cent from July 1959. The January-July total rose 
to 10,944 million pounds, an increase of 3.1 per cent from the corresponding 
period of 1959. 

Sales of fluid milk and cream, in milk equivalent, totaled 473.2 million 
pounds, both in June 1960 and June 1959 but rose by two per cent from 
January-June 1959 to 2,865.9 million pounds in January-June 1960. 

Production of creamery butter, cheddar cheese, ice cream and evaporated 
milk was smaller in July 1960 than in July 1959 but larger in the January-July 
period of 1960 than in that of 1959. The output of skim milk was smaller in 
July and in the January-July periods of 1960 than in the corresponding periods 
of 1959. July totals, with figures for 1959 in brackets, were as follows: creamery 
butter, 40.4 million pounds (43.1 million); cheddar cheese, 13.9 million pounds 
(14.1 million); ice cream, 5.5 million gallons (6.1 million); evaporated whole 
milk, 34.2 million pounds (35.2 million); and skim milk powder, 19.4 million 
pounds (21.7 million). 

January-July totals, also with figures for 1959 in brackets, were as follows: 
creamery butter, 191.0 million pounds (188.5 million); cheddar cheese, 61.1 
million pounds (54.8 million) ; ice cream, 24.9 million gallons (24.6); evaporated 
whole milk 197.9 million pounds (189.9); and skim milk powder, 100.3 million 
pounds (105.1). 

The production of process cheese totaled 2.9 million pounds in July 1960 
compared with 4.9 million in June 1960 and 3.3 million in July 1959. The 
January-July output rose to 29.9 million pounds in 1960 from 28.4 million in 
1959. Stocks held by manufacturers totaled 2.3 million pounds at the end of 
July 1960 compared with 2.9 million a month earlier and 2.1 million a year 
earlier. 

Poultry and Eggs.—Poultry, on Canadian farms (excluding Newfoundland), 
declined to about 75.6 million birds at June 1, 1960 from 81.8 million a year 
earlier. The number of hens and chickens dropped to 68.8 million from 73.5 
million, turkeys to 6.2 million from 7.6 million, geese to 296,000 from 308,000, 
and ducks to 381,000 from 405,000. 

Egg production was estimated at 35.5 million dozen in J uly 1960, compared 
with 35.3 million dozen in July 1959. The January-July total declined to 266.5 
million dozen in 1960 from 278.4. million dozen in 1959. 
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CROP AND LIVESTOCK INSURANCE IN CANADA 


D. W. WARE 1 


The function of insurance is to distribute risks in such a way that their 
effect on an individual or business may be reduced to a minimum. Basically, it is 
a method of co-operation among members of a group subjected to a common 
risk whose frequency can be calculated within given limits. The group as a 
whole assumes and distributes the risk and thus reduces its impact on each 
individual member. 


The success of insurance depends on empirical knowledge sufficient to 
permit the calculation of the probability of each of several possible outcomes, 
the ability to spread the risk over a large area or group and over a long period 
of time. Its cost must not be prohitive to a large number of persons. A loss, 
when it does occur, must be worth insuring against and the risk must be such 
that neither the insured nor the insurer can hasten or prevent its occurrence. 


Some of the risks faced by farmers in the operation of their businesses are 
common to all sectors of the economy whereas others specifically relate to the 
farming community. The risks of loss from fire, wind, flood, accident or illness 
fall in the first category whereas losses from drought, hail, insects, disease and 
frost are common to the second. 


Other factors peculiar to agriculture, like the wide geographical dispersion 
of farms, tend to add to the expense of writing insurance and settling claims. 
Lack of basis yield and loss data has hindered the development of crop insurance 
schemes and has made the insuring of farm risks more costly. 


Our purpose, in writing this article, is to supply our readers with a brief 
description of the major types of crop and livestock insurance available to 
Canadian farmers. 


Wildlife Crop Damage Insurance 


Ducks and other wild birds and animals do increasing damage to cereal 
crops in certain areas of Saskatchewan. To counteract the work of these 
predators the government of Saskatchewan, in 1953, initiated a program of 
financial protection. This program is financed through a $1.00 impost on each 
hunting licence sold within the province and a two per cent premium paid by 
the participating farmers. 


The coverage offered ranges from $5.00 to $25.00 an acre. The farmer pays 
two per cent or 20 cents for a coverage amounting to $10.00 an acre. Losses are 
adjusted on the same basis as for hail insurance. For example, if a farmer had 
a 100-acre field insured for $5.00 an acre and if 50 per cent of his crops were 
destroyed on 20 acres, he would be compensated at the rate of $2.50 an acre or 
receive a total of $50.00. 


Table 1 supplies a numerical description of experience under this scheme 
from 1953 to 1959. 


Losses in 1959 were particularly heavy because much of the crop remained 
unharvested through the winter. Premiums paid by farmers in the 1953-59 
seven-year period totaled $57,889 or 17 per cent of a total indemnity of $344,696. 
It is thus evident that the levy on hunting licences has been the larger con- 
tributor, by far, to the financing of the program. 





1 Much of the information contained in this article is based on unpublished data assembled 
by R. C. Gilstorf, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and formerly with the Economics Division. 
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Table 1.— Wildlife Crop Insurance, Saskatchewan, 1953-1959 

















Farmers Total Premiums : Losses 
Taenned ayy pal Claims paid 
Year Te ee — 
— number — — dollars — — number — | — dollars — 
LORS. Re Ae, Be! RPE coke 20 21,500 1,065 9 2,388 
ODA ee Dee Net) ee eek Weta ee 30 34,310 ale ils 8, 566 
ODS Aer e Eten Me nce, ieee aA 144 188, 761 5,678 34 14,725 
POD GMa A oe aie echitte sete 245 460, 295 9,456 122 40,018 
OD Zier cee iat te eas nes ah Boo 582, 050 11,626 173 59, 348 
HS) SE ag SR ee oe We Saas 432 717,093 14,349 206 69,651 
AOS OSS Piel mene sake aes Oe fe eng 407 674, 230 14,000 275 150,000 


aPreliminary. 
Hail Insurance 


Hail insurance is sold to Canadian farmers by private companies, co- 
operatives, municipal hail associations and provincial government agencies. 
Cereal crops constitute the bulk of the acreage insured but specialty crops 
such as tobacco, canning crops and tree fruits are also covered. 


The first farmers’ mutual hail insurance company in Canada was set up 
in Manitoba in 1899. Private companies entered the field in 1906 and municipal 
hail insurance was established in Saskatchewan in 1912 and in Alberta in 1914. 


Federal and provincial regulations govern the nature of hail insurance 
schemes. Companies with Federal licences must comply with the regulations 
of the two levels of government. Municipal hail associations and mutual com- 
panies are organized within the laws of the respective provinces. 


Private companies are permitted by law to form associations to pool their 
operations through district offices. In sparsely settled districts this leads to 
reduced costs and lower premiums. In general between one quarter and one 
third of the premiums are required for operation costs. The companies pool 
their hail experience data, use the same policy forms, charge the same rates and 
co-operate in the adjustment of losses. A company may reinsure against any 
risk undertaken by it, thereby spreading the risks. 


Protection.—Protection against hail losses takes the form of a certain cov- 
erage or indemnity per acre. It differs from most other types of insurance in 
that the value of the article being insured has no bearing on the contract. The 
only stipulation for payment is that the crop must have been harvestable. If 
the insured crop was harvestable before the damage then insurance is paid 
on a percentage basis in accordance with the percentage of the crop destroyed 
by hailt. For example, a crop insured at the rate of $20.00 an acre, damaged to 
the extent of 50 per cent, would receive an indemnity of $10.00 an acre regardless 
of whether it was a 40 or a 10-bushel an acre crop. The most common amount of 
coverage sold is between $5.00 and $20.00 an acre. 


Premiums.—Originally, in the Prairies the practice was to charge a flat 
provincial rate. Experience and improved statistical data led to the development 
of the more flexible system now in use, in which the township is the basic area. 

The premium rates charged vary among areas and among crops. The rates 
are based on the incidence of hail damage in each area. Among townships, the 
basic premium rate for cereal crops may range from three to 15 per cent of the 
indemnity coverage. In other words, the premium rates charged depend on the 
losses incurred. 





1Elder, J. G., A Short History of the Development of Hail Insurance in Alberta, Calgary, 
The Alberta Hail Insurance Board, 1945, p. 3. 
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An applicant for hail insurance must have an insurable interest in the crop 
he wishes to insure, either as an owner, or as a landlord, tenant or mortgagee. 
He must be able to show that if the crop were destroyed by hail he would 
suffer a direct monetary loss. 


Types of Policies—The types of policies offered by hail insurance com- 
panies are “full cover’, “10 per cent deductible” and “25 per cent deductible”. 


The full cover policy pays the insured the total percentage of the loss 
sustained on every insured acre, where the damage from hail amounts to five 
per cent or more and where the total award amounts to $10.00 or more. The 
minimum loss and the minimum award are established by provincial law and 
are designed to discourage the filing of trivial claims which would increase 
administrative costs and, thus, premiums. 


The 10 per cent deductible policy reimburses the insured for losses in excess 
of 10 per cent on any portion of the insured acreage. The insured agrees to 
stand the first 10 per cent of the losses. Under this type of insurance the premium 
charged is 25 per cent lower than that charged under the full cover policy. 


The 25 per cent deductible policy reimburses the insured for losses in 
excess of 25 per cent. A 50 per cent reduction in the premium rate is given under 
this plan. The deductible policies are popular in high risk areas, with farmers 
who are prepared to withstand small hail losses but wish to protect themselves 
against excessive damage. 


Table 2 shows the amount of hail insurance written in Canada. Saskatch- 
ewan farmers lead farmers in all provinces in terms of net premiums and 
claims. Farmers in Alberta, Ontario and Manitoba are also large purchasers of 
hail insurance. 


Municipal Hail Insurance.—The first government-operated hail insurance 
scheme was set up by the Territorial Government of the Northwest Territories 
in 1902. This service was discontinued in 1905 when the provinces of Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta were created. Saskatchewan passed its “Hail Insurance 
Act” in 1912 and the Hail Insurance Commission began operations in 1913. This 
Commission lasted until 1916 when it became unable to meet its heavy losses. 


Saskatchewan Municipal Hail Insurance Association’—The Hail Insurance 
Act of 1912 enabled the ratepayers of a rural municipality to pass a bylaw 
enabling this municipality to join with other municipalities to provide the crop 
owners with hail insurance coverage not exceeding $5.00 an acre. In 1913 there 
were 115 municipalities under the bylaw and in all a uniform rate of four cents 
an acre was charged against all lands of an owner (except fenced pasture). 


The Municipal Hail Insurance Asociation was organized in 1917 under the 
Municipal Hail Insurance Act. Hail damage was severe in 1918 and the Associa- 
tion’s experience was similar to that of the Commission in 1916 but a pro rata 
payment of 80 per cent was made to all claimants. In 1919, the over-all flat 
rate of four cents an acre was continued but an additional rate of a given 
number of cents an acre was levied on the crop on all lands under the scheme 
over and above an exemption of 40 acres per quarter section. This plan remained 
in effect until 1924 when varying crop rates over and above the flat rate of 
four cents an acre were levied and the exemption of 40 acres per quarter 
section discontinued. A system of rating, by townships, was introduced in 1945 
and is still in existence. Since 1918 the Association has not found it necessary 
to make a pro rata payment and has built a strong reserve. 


Procedure.—Any municipality in Saskatchewan may join the Association 
but participation is voluntary. Once a municipality has decided to join, by a 





1For a more detailed description, see Hingley, E. G., Municipal Hail Insurance, Regina, 
Commercial Printers, 1960. 
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vote of the majority of the electors, it follows the procedure required and 
becomes subject to the provisions of the Act. All persons are liable to be assessed 
for a rate or rates, per acre, on all land along with additional rate or rates to be 
levied on all land in crops. In 1959, the Association insured 29 per cent of the 
acreage sown to cereals in Saskatchewan for $6.00 an acre. The rates charged 
ranged between 15 to 90 cents an acre or between 2.5 and 15 per cent. 


Each person liable to assessment under the Act must report the number of 
acres in crops or to be cropped by June 10 of each year. The insurance premiums 
are charged against the land as taxes and collected in the same manner as 
municipal taxes. 


Any landowner may withdraw all his land but not only part of it, from 
the provisions of the bylaw by written notice to the secretary before May 1, in 
any year. Moreover, when an insured crop is destroyed in any other manner 
than by hail, the owner may withdraw this crop from the provisions of the 
bylaw, for the current year, if he applies by July 31. In such a case he is entitled 
to a proportionate rebate on the premium paid. 


Table 2.—Mail Insurance Premiums and Claims by Regions, Canada, 1958 and 1959 























Premiums Claims 
1958 1959 1958 1959 
— dollars — 

A EL aataG HO VITICOSI Ia. te iaretels cas (ons ota aiarse eles el nes 946 111 os — 
Quebec se ay. aides RCA Aes Meee see 37,929 34, 185 35,369 3,027 
On tari Way. Colt Puen erable Ged es Banc i wees ae 1,825,921 1,619,187 548,221 1,158, 603 
Manttibiat Suite eee Se a eae 913,601 1,034, 494 92,828 3245089 
Sauskatehewalitse ain cde. « Heeb aides ose ck 4,563, 194 5,836,579 1,431,454 4,641, 163 
CA TOPO PME ie hes oe noL i aolis arncis herr eisai ee 1,779,460 2,111,299 867, 986 489,793 
British) Columbian andy ukoneer see. aa.kre es 155,420 116, 105 126, 296 53, 555 

Clana Tete lect ete cues ke Teo becuase nities 9,276,471 10, 751, 960 3, 102, 154 6, 670, 480 





Includes coverage by Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, the Saskatchewan Municipal Hail Insurance Associa- 
tion and private companies. 


bIncludes operations of the Alberta Hail Insurance Board. 


Indemnification for Losses.—The Board, not later than May 1 each year, sets 
a basic amount of indemnity, per acre, to be payable for losses in the said year, 
not exceeding $6.00 an acre. In addition to this basic amount the Board may 
set an additional amount not exceeding $4.00 an acre. This dual rate was 
established to provide extra hail insurance to farmers who so wish, apply and 
pay for it. 


Insured crops are covered for the June 10-September 30 period; the 
coverage applies to the crop before cutting and also while lying in the swath or 
in sheaves before threshing. 


If his crops are damaged by hail the claimant must notify the Association, 
by registered letter, within three days after the damage. He must state the 
number of acres, the percentage of damage done, and have the claim verified 
by a neighbor. If the loss is less than 10 per cent of the crop in the hailed area, 
the cost of inspection is paid by the claimant. Total indemnity is paid if the 
damage is 85 per cent or more. All losses are paid by December 15 of that year. 
The only stipulation for payment of an award on a hailed crop is that the crop 
must have been harvestable. 
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A summary of the 1959 operations of the Saskatechewan Municipal Hail 
Insurance Association is given in Table 3. 


The Alberta Hail Insurance Board.—A government hail insurance plan was 
in operation in Alberta between 1906 and 1911. Premiums collected during this 
period totaled $370,648 and claims paid out $860,192. Because of this loss of 
$489,544 the government withdrew from the hail insurance business and 
licensed private companies to carry on. They have done so with varying degrees 
of success. 


In 1914 compulsory municipal hail insurance was introduced in 26 munici- 
pal districts. This plan was financially sound but its compulsory features made it 
unpopular; in 1923 it was established on a voluntary basis in all districts. 


Between 1926 and 1936 the rates charged varied from five to 20 per cent, 
according to hail damage in the district. In 1936 the plan failed because of in- 
sufficient reserves and poor collection of premiums during the depression years. 
Because of lack of reserves the rates charged in the 1930s were higher than 
those of private companies; farmers then turned away from the Board. 


Table 3.— Hail Insurance Operation, Saskatchewan Municipal Hail Insurance Association, 1959 














inti e Er Olrarmtere insurance. tacts eee ane sean caste ee ccd Saute tei css oso ens erecal eos qOLs 
INAIATUO CEO LE CRESTINS LEO Claeys cee acre ke He or EMMI Ee: AMT ci occas aye eet 6,745, 961 
Beri Pee LULL aE 2 Gs Seuelen cla cian is otal vance WR Re RRee Are Ml ana gt ar sk Pla a nee phish $40,475, 764 
Se ee OPT E ITT Meee el ae ote RN En ec head, (he on Beatin ere be sustautn tan ley bghyiciatc loud m'st ale ehabal ete: ote $ 2,218,481 
Perris Pe The Oba Pie CIES coerce wet Aan NN i ah Lg Re oe ney g 4,904 
Sera CSIR UiCnpe ts MPs st hee eI: RV aee EE Ward Ws GR ITIEL ue APSlgis Wie held Wide STapaeh «lahat eb $ 2,112,858 
ea LO. OSS EO Pig ee wee Ones eee ena a eee nen Common cM USANA E SMM aR Maa aia kis 8 ale 5.2 per cent 





Source: Annual Report, The Saskatchewan Municipal Hail Insurance Association, 1959. 


The Alberta Hail Insurance Board was organized in 1938 as a non-profit 
co-operative mutual organization and has continued to operate as such. Farmers 
may insure their crops, on a voluntary basis. As security for the payment of 
premiums the Board holds a crop lien on all grain grown by a policyholder. 
The Board has grouped townships according to the extent of previous losses and 
set rates accordingly. The limit of insurance is $10.00 an acre in the most 
hazardous areas and $20.00 in the least hazardous ones. Discounts are allowed 
if the premiums are paid in cash. The acreage insured and claims paid in 1958 
and 1959 are listed in Table 4. 


British Columbia Fruit Growers Mutual Hail Insurance Company.—An illustra- 
tion of how farmers in areas other than the Prairies have dealt with the problem 
of hail is given by the experience of the British Columbia Fruit Growers Mutual 
Hail Insurance Company. Generally, hailstorms are not as severe in the OkKana- 
gan Valley as on the prairies but a tree fruit crop may be severely damaged by 
a light hail storm which would not damage a grain crop. Tree fruits cover only 
a limited area, have a high value per acre and are grown in widely separated 
localities. Thus, the differences in problems encountered stem from geography 
and the kind of crops produced. The British Columbia Fruit Growers Mutual 
Hail Insurance Company was incorporated by the British Columbia Legislature 
in 1950. It is limited to orchardists who are members of the British Columbia 
Fruit Growers Association and have purchased at least one $10.00 share. No 
interest is paid on shares. Shareholders are represented through a system of 
elected area delegates. 
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Table 4.—Hail Insurance, Alberta Hail Insurance Board, 1958 and 1959 








1958 1959 
— dollars — 
PNCTOG LISUEGEL © otacpae sitet acess Gatere Gite pote oie cihs ore Maks hse a Ree Te ee eee ee 1,645,591 2,107, 124 
EULS IK eeres be cht eerste: cet ® chia’ « stake. ca Store Bes acne ee auc ON) ark ae a ae Oe cae 13, 067,888 17,190,422 
UPTOLUIMUITIV Sr ek ee tee we eee OR ree Ecos cate oie dicts Ree ee ee ee eee 1,098,821 1,406, 589 
PROTOS CSU OC oe castec Fh  rapidicle oak G.6.6 Wate a5 ole SR Te 8 oie eG ae ee ee 112 oro 125,557 
Nuntberorclaiins se oot ere sa ke. OAR A des ese So. 958 1,067 
Clainie paid 9" anes SEE eh seme iy CP rie ee Ripe 6. Ona Saipan roe 523, 644 383, 718 


Source: Alberta Hail Insurance Board. 


The premiums charged vary from 6.5 per cent per $1,000 of insurance in 
the high risk areas to three per cent per $1,000 in the low risk areas. The com- 
pany underwrites about five million dollars of risk each year, the amount 
varying with the size and value of the crop. Its membership includes about half 
of the commercial fruit growers in the region and refunds have been made by 
the company in six of the past ten years. 


Crop Insurance 


To provide crop insurance to all Canadian farmers Parliament passed the 
Crop Insurance Act on July 18, 1959. This Act enables the Minister of 
Agriculture to enter into agreements with the provinces to provide for payment 
by Canada to the provinces, of costs incurred in the operation of crop insurance 
schemes. 

The contributions and loans provided by Canada to the provinces are: 
a) payment of 50 per cent of administration costs, b) payment of 20 per cent of 
the premiums and c) loans to the provinces of 75 per cent of the amount 
required to meet indemnity commitments, less $200,000. 


These contributions by the federal to the provincial governments are avail- 
able on conditions that a minimum number of farmers enter the scheme and 
that they be insured up to 60 per cent of the long-term average yield of the 
area. 


Where applicable, farmers are not eligible for both crop insurance and 
P.F.A.A. payments. As envisioned all kinds of crops will be insurable. 


The Manitoba Act.—In August 1959, with the passage of the “Crop Insurance 
Test Areas Act” Manitoba became the first province to organize a provincial 
crop insurance agency. Four areas were selected to begin crop insurance on an 
experimental basis. These areas are located in the northern central and south- 
western parts of the province and represent areas with different yield charac- 
teristics. 


The legislation provides for insurance against losses by hail, drought, flood, 
frost, wind, disease and pests suffered by wheat, oats, barley and flax crops. 
About 340,000 acres were insured in 1960. 


The following example may help understand how the scheme operates. 
Let us assume that a farmer insures 100 acres of wheat in an area where 
60 per cent of the 35-year average yields is 11 bushels an acre. In the fall, 
because of a crop disease, he harvests six bushels an acre or five bushels less 
than the insured amount per acre. The Agency will then reimburse the farmer 
for 500 bushels at that year’s initial Wheat Board price at the local delivery 
point, basis in store Fort William or Port Arthur. 
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The premiums paid by farmers for crop insurance vary from test area to 
test area and by townships within the test areas. They range from a low of 5.25 
per cent to a high of 12 per cent of the coverage offered. The prices used to 
determine the premiums are the average initial Canadian Wheat Board prices 
for the previous year. 


Livestock Insurance 


Mortality Insurance.—The first mortality insurance scheme was set up in 
1907. This type of insurance is designed to insure good breeding stock rather 
than commercial animals. In 1959 five companies were selling livestock in- 
surance; the premiums collected totaled $339,251. One can thus readily see that 
the livestock mortality insurance business is smaller than the hail insurance 
business. 


Mortality insurance is available for horses, dairy and beef cattle, either 
purebred or grade but is not usually available for sheep, hogs or range cattle. 
Livestock may be insured on home location or in the vicinity or while being 
transported or exhibited. Loss by death resulting directly from disease, accidental 
injury, fire, lightning, wind. or authorized destruction is covered. Mortality 
policies also cover the hazards of calving or foaling. Animals shipped by air 
are insured at higher rates than animals shipped by rail, truck or sea transport. 


Livestock mortality policies do not cover loss resulting from any operation 
unnecessary for the preservation of life such as castration or dehorning. 


Premium rates are on a flat rate basis and calculated according to the value 
listed for each animal. At the time of application for coverage the insuring 
agency requires evidence from a veterinarian that the animals to be insured 
are in good health. 

Some companies offer insurance on an individual animal basis or on a 
deductible herd basis. Lower rates are charged on the deductible herd coverage 
plan but the assured stands the first loss or losses until such losses equal the 
premium paid to the company. The minimum number of animals insurable 
under the herd plan is 15 and all insurable animals in any particular herd 
must be insured. No individual animal may be insured for an amount in excess 
of 15 per cent of the total amount of the schedule. 

A floater type of policy is also available for livestock. It is sold only to 
farmers, not drovers or cattle dealers. Under this type of insurance limited 
protection is also available for hogs and sheep while in transit for exhibition 
purposes. The floater policy insures the livestock of the assured while located 
within the province in which the assured resides, either off or on the farm 
premises and while in transit by rail or motor within Canada. The contract 
does not compensate for death or illness from disease but only for disability 
or death from fire, lightning, wind or collision. It is thus cheaper than a 
mortality policy. 

The premiums paid by farmers for livestock insurance in 1959 totaled 
$339,107 and the claims paid $286,988. Between 50 and 65 per cent of the 
policies are purchased in Ontario (Table 5). 


Railways Transit Insurance.—An additional type of insurance coverage avail- 
able for livestock is transit insurance provided by the railway companies. This 
coverage is available for both commercial and exhibition livestock. Commercial 
livestock shipped by rail are shipped “under owner’s risk” and special low 
commodity freight rates then apply. The bill of lading contract provides for a 
miminal value for livestock accidently killed or maimed in transit. 

Greater compensation payments are provided by the railway companies if 
the animals are shipped “under carrier’s risk”. Under carrier’s risk the shipper 
pays double the special commodity freight rate payable under owner’s risk 
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Table 5.—Livestock Insurance, Net Premiums and Net Claims by Regions, 1958 and 1959 





























Premiums Claims 
Region — 
1958 1959 1958 1959 
— dollars — 
AUGRLIC DLO CINCES me ania tie meee fered heres & 3,720 6, 046 192 200 
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Prarie. Dro vinCes pone sd banc tens atc ake eae 60,893 69,174 28,051 33, 614 
Brrtish Ooh muibsrarny Say Ve mel: Ma I ear eee. 23, 802 25, 882 13512, 6,391 
CEA TELCLE ER its GP ola ah te MIE a hauls See SMlanuses ov 393,138 339, 107 170,710 286, 988 





Source: Department of Insurance, Ottawa. 


and in return the companies assume full responsibility for safe delivery of the 
animals. If an animal is killed the railway companies compensate the shipper 
at the actual value declared on the bill of lading. 


Transit insurance may be obtained by livestock dealers from private 
insurance companies at selected stockyard points in Canada. This is a selective 
type of insurance used mainly for rail shipments of commercial livestock from 
western to eastern Canada. 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act 


The Prairie Farm Assistance Act applies to the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta and to the Peace River block in northeastern British 
Columbia. This Act was passed by the Parliament of Canada in 1939. 


The purpose of the P.F.A.A. is stated in the title: an ‘‘Act to Assist 
Agriculture in the Prairies’. The Act may have some of the features of crop 
insurance legislation but its chief intent is to supply financial relief or com- 
pensation. Payments to farmers are not large enough to insure against all 
losses or to cover all operating expenses in the event of a crop failure. They 
are intended only to assist with a relief problem which the provinces could 
not handle alone and to aid farmers to put in a crop the following year. 

The program began in 1939 and up to March 31, 1959, $225 million had 
been paid to farmers. Direct contributions by farmers amounted to $110 million. 
Of the total paid out $153 million or 68 per cent had been paid to farmers in 
Saskatchewan which reflects the high variability of crop yields in that province. 





How the Act Operates.—The average yield of wheat in a township (an area 
six miles square, consisting of 36 sections each containing 640 acres) or block 
(an area of six or more sections) is the basis on which payment are made. The 
categories of payment are: 

a) if the average yield of wheat in a township is more than eight but not 
more than 12 bushels an acre, the award is two dollars an acre of the farmer’s 
cultivated land for each cent, or fraction thereof, not exceeding ten, by which 
the average price is less than 80 cents a bushel; 


b) if the average yield of wheat is more than five and not more than eight 
bushels an acre, the award is two dollars an acre; 

c) if the average yield of wheat is more than three and not more than 
five bushels an acre, the award is three dollars an acre; 
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d) if the average yield of wheat is not more than three bushels an acre the 
award is four dollars an acre. 


Maximum Payment.—No award is made for more than 200 acres of the 
cultivated land of the farmer. Thus, the maximum payment will be $400, $600 
or $800 depending on average yields. Lands such as ranches and experimental 
farms are excluded from the provisions of the act. If the average wheat yield in 
a given block or township is such that it qualifies for payment then all farms 
within that block are eligible no matter what their yield. 


Calculation of Average Yield.—To determine if a township is eligible for an 
award, the entire yield of the township is included but in calculating the 
average yield in an eligible township to ascertain the amount of the award all 
sections having an average yield of 12 or more bushels are excluded. The 
minimum size an area must have to qualify for award is 12 sections. Where 
less than ten per cent of the cultivated area in a township is sown to wheat 
the predominating crop of any other grain may be used as a yield indicator. 


Method of Financing.—Farmers contribute one per cent of the purchase price 
paid for all grain by country elevators, grain dealers and other agents. The 
grains include wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax and rapeseed. This money is placed 
in the Prairie Farm Emergency Fund and is used to pay those farmers who 
experience a crop failure. Additional funds required are advanced from the 
Federal Treasury. Administrative costs are paid by the Federal Government. 


Conclusion.—A review of crop and livestock insurance in Canada indicates 
that some of the programs are well established whereas others are still in 
their infancy. Private, co-operative and government sponsored schemes have 
been established to meet the needs of Canadian farmers. In the beginning of this 
century many companies or plans failed because they were insuring both 
yield and price. Numerous problems remain to be solved. The ideal situation 
would be where all farmers who face similar risks would pay similar premiums. 


RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS ON SOME TYPES OF FARMS 
IN MANITOBA (cont’d) 


J. G. MACKENZIE AND S. W. GARLAND 


South Central Area—Grain and Grain-Beef Farms 


Farm Organization—Farm plans for two types of farm organization have 
been prepared for this area: the first plan is for a farm with a large part of 
the land under cultivation and all the cropland seeded to the common grain 
crops. No livestock of any kind is kept on this farm. The second plan is for a 
farm with considerable unimproved land which provides native pasture and 
hay for a beef-cattle enterprise. Part of the improved land will be seeded to 
grasses for additional pasture and hay. Cattle are the only livestock kept on 
this grain-beef farm. 

The soils are Pembina clay loams and Manitou clay loams. These degraded 
black earth soils were highly fertile and of good depth in their original state. 
Topography ranges from broadly rolling to hilly and water erosion frequently 
occurs. The steeper slopes benefit from periodic seeding of grass; the more hilly 
portions probably should be permanently seeded to grass. About 75 per cent of 
the farm land is improved. 

A three-year cropping system, with one-third of the cultivated land in 
fallow each year, is most common in this area on both grain and grain-beef 
cattle farms. Wheat is the most important crop and barley the next most 
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important one. Flax is not grown extensively. Wheat yields average 20-22 
bushels an acre and vary little from year to year. On the grain-beef farms part 
of the improved land is usually seeded to grass for either pasture or hay. This 
grass land is usually seeded down for an indefinite period. Cropland is usually 
fall-tilled, weather permitting. 


On many farms the heifers and steers are grain-fed and marketed in the 
late winter or early spring at about two years of age. When cows are sold 
they are usually marketed off grass in the fall. 


Size of Business.—A grain farm in the south central area of Manitoba which 
will return $2,500 in labor earnings to the operator should have about 480 
acres of improved land. A grain-beef farm, on the other hand, should have 
about 480 acres of land, of which 85 acres are unimproved, and a herd of beef 
cattle with 22 cows. 


Receipts and Expenses.—On the grain farm the value of grain available for 
sale is $4,275 for wheat, $1,419 for oats and $2,533 for barley. The corresponding 
figures for the grain-beef farm are $2,972, $965 and $1,887 respectively. The 
grain-beef farm also has receipts of $330 from the sale of cows, $1,717 from 
steers and $1,009 from the sale of heifers. Either type of farm has no other 
source of receipts. 


Expenses on the grain farm for tillage, seeding, spraying, and harvesting 
amount to $2,621 or 46 per cent of total farm expenses. Interest on capital 
investment in real estate amounts to 24 per cent of total farm expenses. 

On the grain-beef farms expenses for tillage, seeding, spraying, and har- 
vesting amount to 28 per cent of total farm expenses, interest on capital 


Table 1.—Operating Statement for a Grain Farm with Operator’s Annual Labor Earnings of $2,500 
on the ClayjSoils of the Red River Association, Red River Valley Area of Manitoba 








Land use and crop program 
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a a ee 


® Includes fuel, repairs, interest and depreciation, and weed spray. 
> Includes machinery and equipment other than grain crop machines, and insurance on tractors and combine. 
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investment in real estate 19 per cent, expenses directly related to the cattle 
enterprise 18 per cent, and costs of harvesting hay nine per cent. 


Labor Earnings.—Total farm receipts amount to $8,227 on the grain farm 
and $8,880 on the grain-beef farm. Farm operating expenses total $5,707 on 
the grain farm and $6,377 on the grain-beef farm. Returns to the operator for 
labor and management contributed to the farm business total $2,500 on both 
the grain and the grain-beef farms. 


Capital.—Capital requirements for the grain farm amount to $37,100. Of this 
total amount, investment in real estate (land and buildings) makes up about 74 
per cent and machinery 26 per cent. 


Capital requirements for the grain-beef farm amount to $37,445. Of this 
total amount, investment in real estate makes up about 65 per cent, machinery 
29 per cent, and cattle (basic herd) six per cent. 


Western Area—Grain-Beef Farm 


Farm Organization.—The plan for this area is for a farm with the cropland 
acreage seeded to the common grain crops and the unimproved land used to 
provide pasture and hay for a beef-cattle enterprise. Cattle are the only 
livestock kept on this farm. 


The soils are Oxbow loam soils; they are black earth soils developed on 
boulder till and gently undulating. About 65 per cent of the land is improved. 
The unimproved land is made up of meadow land, sloughs, bluffs, and natural 
water runways. 


Table 2._Onperating Statement for a Grain Farm with Operator’s Labor Earnings of $2,500 on the 
Pembina Clay Loams and Manitou Clay Loams in the South Central Area of Manitoba 


Land use and crop program 


















































Sales Returns to labor and 
Land use Acres Total Seed management 
yield Amount Value 
bushels bushels | dollars 
VUIIGHUM ert ee an ein css b0e 130 3, 250 186 3, 064 4,275 | Farm receipts..... $8 , 227 
Oats ee ee 78 2,730 172 2,598 1,419 
TBAT Circe seeds et 4 oo os 119 Boe 209 3,023 2,533 | Farm expenses..... Sy TAU 
MAL TO Wise cate aceite: sore «6 Tr Re here kins oon eee eons Poe a once 
Ayo A 9 ne Cae UR a . ASUS (en cence oe | cmon kes Nate bencr elec 8,227 | Labor earnings... .$2,520 
Farm operating expenses Capital 
AC DATiC Inyo Pate RI 9 5 Sia his Hates 02.6238 Goe egg end $2,621 ean 
(Ge ano nibh, 2c er eo se eee A es hes Pee ee ee 449 Real estate (land, buildings).......... $27,525 
EC CRO TAIN TIC CART AUIL Ee as Sele ile sks Dw ce 65 
rela CATS IAATOS. , ARAM OR hi ncite sc ovis: bo: ech easton ncaueiese 236 } 
PaaceorAanar velepnone. <tr. es fe Non ielins Sa euiass AOy i Machinery: nouns. serrate chs nn eae 9,575 
Insurance and depreciation: buildings............ Dak 
AeCeS ti aKOAL CSLALC bans nade dey sas oe idee ences 1,376 
Bincee lanecoOuses.d ec. an prod ee eee fees eos 83 
UR ek seericncy sca cick eeeislclS SAERSRCRC UC eos CER ERR Te a ea 480 
ET OLS ATP ALNEE OU Oattess Se ihr ae en ATO ie aaa VET 120 
Ey bak Lae aoe a eR Ga tl raca er aiat ace 3) eae Seals $5, 707 TEOtAL. s hettaaien a satiate eae $37,100 


a Includes fuel, repairs, interest and depreciation, and weed spray. 
> Includes machinery and equipment other than grain crop machines, and insurance on tractors and combine. 
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A three-year cropping system, with about one-third of the cultivated land 
in fallow each year, is most common in this area. Wheat is the most important 
crop and is generally seeded on land which was fallow the previous year. Oats 
is next in importance and is usually seeded on stubble land. Farm operators 
who have large herds of cattle make a practice of cutting part of the oats crop 
for green feed. Barley is grown on both fallow and stubble land. A large acreage 
of flax is grown in this area and this crop is usually grown on stubble land. 
Wheat yields average 15-16 bushels an acre and vary greatly from year to year 
depending on rainfall during the growing season. 

Cropland is usually fall-tilled, weather permitting. Wind erosion is a 
problem in the drier years and trash cover is usually maintained on the fields. 

In this area heifers and steers are marketed both in the fall off grass and 
in the late winter after being grain-fed. In the farm plan all heifers and steers 
are grain-fed and marketed in late winter. When cows are sold they are 
marketed off grass. 


Size of Business—A grain-beef farm that will return $2,500 in labor earn- 
ings to the operator should have about 1,125 acres of land, of which 370 acres 


Table 3.— Operating Statement for a Grain-Beef Farm with Operator’s Labor Earnings of $2,560 on 
Pembina Clay Loams and Manitou Clay Loams in the South Central Area of Manitoba 












































Land use and crop program Cattle numbers and sales 
Land use Sales Sales 
Acres Total Seed |——-—————- Class Inventory| 
yield Amount Value (summer)} No. Value 
— bushels — bushels dollars number dollars 
Wheaten. sere 85 OA DAS 2 122 2,130 2,972 Cows Bs 3 330 
Oates nasty ore 50 1,850 110 1,740 965 Heifers 10 7 1,009 
Bey eee: 85 2,042 150 MAW 1,887 Steers 10 10 yA WV 
ay 
TH DEO VCC dhs baicsae lg liecoters Seseetain | Ws creat mee yma Ast ge inde foarte Calves Od Wii cerns tee : 
Pasture 
improved... 85 OO Home Rae ees be ye kh ere NM teat Lk AUR Lett alacc da tarps eee eae ee 
Fallowhina iii OPIN hele venereal fear eafeeeNU pelea, Pan AMD HARARE, TS mae CU ay ee ee aid aie iene i thane eet 
Unimproved . 80 LO tansyry Gy ate a Wh Deke Pe a Mh ara cc aA Shie AUA UerO tA I el gra 
EHOtRLS: Rites ASOS Ws mceheeba tlie: ct Pe RS Bo: 5, 824 Total 62 20 3,056 
Farm. operating expenses Returns to labor and management 
MISC INGE Oral Uttara cee Meron ic cas Bits Hate ate eee hE ks Farm receipts: 
SORA OMN AEH OG Uy Lode pas IEMgie run oy. LM 0 Le SE es ESRD! Foe Nina eb PUAN otk Gira lit soeia eiecinaeateineonaniae $5, 824 
FLAEVOSUINGUNG NTO mea toe! Nii etree hiatal 601 COA ALL Ue uate feces 2h. mi 3,056 
Heed eran clean, Maule ayn an sed eee Comune 44 
(Grass seed’.8. 07. Meee cai dratatdebaltl eine 76 Mebal-wetswemecitecwe'ds $ 8,880 
tLe: CN LOD PEESE Seed kay antparontex sree eertintrb cael 1,119 
CAPSIAL SHAPE. \ ch) Pee Er psn o's fiw a cee «oe 251 Fearne Cxpenses. nee sic cas eee a eee 6,377 
Hevdroraud telephone :.).i2 cca! eae cosa edie. 60 
Insurance and depreciation: buildings............ 298 Wahborearnines yo. os icdass coe 2,508 
Pivferest tes estate An ssa wiaaecs ot ca dicterste ae ee 1,214 
NEE OMATICOUS ACL wd xls MA aah lal at ete ep aan 196 Capital 
fF co CE aie ak hae rn Ete eden ee 408 Saree 
Ta borg hirede yuki waa. - Pde stan S ees igs ee 81 Real estate (land, buildings).......... $24,275 
Machinery. lod.osisnie ea eras 10,750 
Cattle (basic)... 4s 4 gris 34 io eRe 2,420 
EIA en rd tM Ge. as Ned Sie hint NO ae ade Mie eG ge Total. p.iciu de dhe ae de ee cee 


2 Includes fuel, repairs, interest and depreciation, and weed spray. 

b Includes charge to custom bale hay. 

¢ Includes veterinary, breeding fees, value of home-grown grain fed, and interest on investment for basic herd. 

4 Includes machinery and equipment other than grain crop machines, insurance on tractors and combine, and fencing. 
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are in native hay and pasture, and a herd of beef cattle with 25 cows. 


Receipts and Expenses.—The value of wheat available for sale amounts to 
$4,273; corresponding figures for oats, barley and flax are $1,068, $2,020 and 
$1,266 respectively. Receipts amount to $441 from the sales of cows; $2,060 from 
sales of steers and $1,009 from sales of heifers. There is no other source of 
receipts on this farm. 

Expenses for tillage, seeding, spraying, and harvesting amount to $3,934 or 
41 per cent of total farm expenses. Expenses directly related to the cattle 
enterprise are next in importance and amount to 14 per cent of this total, real 
estate 13 per cent, and hay and other feed costs eight per cent. 

It may be noted that a large acreage, 755 crop acres and 370 unimproved 
acres, is required for a grain-beef farm in the western area of Manitoba. Crop 
yields are fairly low in this area. Many fields are small and irregular, broken 
by innumerable bluffs and sloughs; machinery operating costs are thence high 
and reduce the net returns per acre. 


Labor Earnings.—Total farm receipts amount to $12,137 and total farm 
operating expenses to $9,629. Returns to the operator for labor and manage- 
ment contributed to the farm business amount to about $2,500. 


Table 4.—Operating Statement for a Grain-Beef Farm with Operator’s Labor Earnings of $2,500 
on Oxbow Loams in the Western Area of Manitoba 


Se eee 
ee 























Land use and crop program Cattle numbers and sales 
Land use Sales Sales 

Acres Total a erent CASS LN VEN COL Yee 

yield Seed | Amount Value (summer) | No. Value 

bushels bushels | dollars number dollars 

Wheat....... 200 3,400 398 3,092 A2fe Cows 25 4 441 

Oats (grain). 90 2 250 297 1,953 1,068 Heifers 11 i 1,009 

(forage) 45 GOGONS” Rene | eet ee elena |e tess iene: Steers 12 12 2,060 
Barley ere a: 120 2,650 211 2,439 2,020 Calves NEN Rie | Bates Soy 7 Bas Ratt 
nl xe tee 50 450 34 416 1D G Gime RAPE lise Cal a ROP c Welton, paler Sveusrerseanens 
Fallow...... (NAME to (Care Rete Aa tee Ure Pee IRA CRE oe RH Pees. rtlewes heey ut et suayia ah Ae eval eketet need ted oes egeks Tes che 
Unimproved 370 COREE ah ee ee Re ate EMO Or Cate aneeshatti tel cae | Far ete: eet yeremmauaal sy 

Potal. sd. TNE Fgh eke Weegee, Nah I aa gles WS G27) eLotal 71 23 3,510 





ee ee ee eee ee ae Se Eas 


eee a ee ee eee 


























Farm operating expenses Returns to labor and management 

Machinery Scere weer igs isc Meeks Rael OS $3,934 | Farm receipts: 

Gat ee a og we ns reac a wen ons chet eae uae 439 CE rey iti Sab tie sy eet $8 , 627 

TART VES UENO UY (eine tn. ae ahs se tees os rears See TBS: Cattle ee aes he or Oreiorey 3,510 

Oct Pail CLONING Conc tata iid. ele tee cee bra che are saree S 100 

Cote leembernrier aes Maa siete ag cent ak abe Leer Gta lbera ak 2G Sentient a tee a ata 

ae tat Ti StLAT Oe Lee eek whats e aie tus, oo tes ead 251 

TT eisre ANC TELEDMONS Teche. a as oye ese ees G00 | Waray exrpensesnaas. tase teenies 9,629 

Insurance and depreciation: buildings............ 319 

Interesirrenlmesuauen wyctemidee sie Sis ccs asm tes 1,306 Labor earnings Ohh asset amerid. ear 2,508 

Psp PINION) fst eet Merritt cect a seactci die acs 6 ee Ser 216 

A ET GPC eg lag Ba aC AGN ab a. Abel AA CRC MER Ss 716 Capital 

Hoc Nityo) get Ch Watts leprae ep muacgech. Oe it tees Cee eae Ene ee 186 
Real estate (land, buildings).......... $26,130 
ITVS et Coty BAe RSS PAIN A. eR eRIRUPr 812d J 10,450 
Cattle (baste herd jis as \socine ms Seer. 2,750 

URI ie cee eo ters Sans Sexe ida $9, 629 (Otel set Pisco nhs > suena $39, 330 











a Includes fuel, repairs, interest and depreciation, and weed spray. 
b Includes machinery and equipment other than grain-crop machines, insurance on tractors and combine, and fencing. 
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Capital—Capital investment amounts to $39,330. Of this total amount, 
investment in real estate makes up about 66 per cent, machinery 27 per cent, 
and cattle (basic herd) seven per cent. 


Interlake Area—Beef-Cattle Farm 


Farm Organization.—The plan for this area is for a farm with all the land 
used to provide pasture and hay for a beef-cattle enterprise. None of the land 
is cultivated and no tame hay is produced. Cattle are the only livestock kept 
on this farm. 


The farm plan applies to areas in Manitoba with extensive stretches of 
meadow land which lie below the 850-foot contour line on the east side of 
Lake Manitoba. There are many other areas in Manitoba, particularly along 
the northerly part of the west side of Lake Manitoba, with similar physical 
characteristics and productivity for native pasture and hay on which this farm 
plan would apply. 


Farm operators do not rotate grazing periods, spray scrub, or otherwise 
improve the productivity of the meadow land. Native hay is usually cut with 
a power mower and stacked in the field with an over-shot stacker. During the 
winter this hay is hauled to the barns or feed sheds. 


There is no home-grown grain. A small quantity of oats is purchased each 
year and fed to calves during the winter months. The soils are deficient in 
phosphorous. The cattle have to be given free access to a phosphate mineral 
supplement during the winter. 


Table 5.—Operating Statement for a Beef-Cattle Farm with Operator’s Labor Earnings of $2,500 
on Meadow Land Along the East Side of Lake Manitoba 




















Land use and crop program Cattle numbers and sales 
Land use Sales Sales 
Acres Total | Seed |——— —____—_ Class Inventory |——-——————— 
yield Amount | Value (summer)| No. Value 
tons tons {dollars number dollars 
Native hay.... 465 D0) AM Sethe St see | as 8 Ge eee a ee Ge COWS acm: 70 9 991 
Native pasture. ame Rearend arate rll Pra wremutgeicareai | be otden oct Heifers. ... 32 23 2,388 
Steers. .... 31 31 3,645 
Calves. ... i et OR es Pee Te. 
Vetalse.e.. ee LED OOPS Ser ee ete ae lsotrcce tian Moat. Total we 196 63 7,024 
Farm operating expenses Returns to labor and management 
IAT eS OUNS LIME... A. 4 rigs nine eerie HoH Gl seve ee SL sU45y |) Rani roceipesie.- ..%..- kere. eo cpeet ann $ 7,024 
ati een COrDlise spas weet ie tka ne mies a 1,987 MArnrexnenses css. «40 a. uniticn ee Ware 4,519 
Ganvia rey SUATG nisi. et woe ak stan < cag ee ten 2ol 
ELV Giro and. telenhone. ... 6.2... sAdataced immed aRelde 60 
Insurance and depreciation: buildings............ 159 Laborearnines. 2. aetna ee 2,505 
Interest: meal estator sees... s < ac eee. 285 | | 
Miscellancoissa wert. swore oo, ee ee 309 Capital 
MAX OSS). pc < ah oe eee PAE Ee SY Seah. bak, Ce 420 © |S 
Real estate (land, buildings).......... $ 5,700 
NACHINCEY AK, secu son aoe ea eae 4,050 
Cattlei(basie herd) inc. ee eee <2 100 
Lotal conan ee nce ote eee 4,519 Totalraee oe ee ee $17,450 





* Includes machinery and equipment, insurance on tractor, and fencing. 
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The common practice is to market the heifers and steers off grass in the 


fall as long yearlings. When cows are sold they are also marketed off grass in 
the fall. 


Size of Business.—This farm should have about 1,200 acres of meadow land 
and a herd of beef cattle with 70 cows. 


Receipts and Expenses.—Receipts amount to $991 from the sale of cows, 
$3,645 from steers, and $2,388 from the sale of heifers. All receipts are from 
the sale of cattle. 

Expenses directly related to the cattle enterprise are the most important 
item and amount to $1,987, or 44 per cent of total farm expenses. Haying costs 
are next in importance and amount to 23 per cent of the total. Interest on 
capital investment amounts to only six per cent. 


Labor Earnings.—Total receipts from sales of cattle amount to $7,024 and 
total farm operating expenses to $4,519. Returns to the operator for labor and 
management contributed to the farm business total about $2,500. 


Capital.—Capital requirements amount to $17,450. Of this total, investment 
in cattle (basic herd) makes up about 44 per cent, real estate (land and 
buildings) 33 per cent, and machinery and equipment 23 per cent. 


Adjustment Trends 


The farmers of Manitoba, except for some specialty farmers, receive the 
bulk of their income from sales of grain and beef cattle. An increase in farm 
income, for most farmers, must therefore come from an increase in the produc- 
tion of these products. The farmer producing grain must increase his crop 
acreages if he wishes an increase in income; the farmer producing beef cattle 
must enlarge his herd and also his acreages of pasture, hay and/or cropland. 
The results of this study suggest that there is a marked difference between the 
type of farm organization needed to give the farmer a desirable level of living 
and the type now prevailing on most farms in Manitoba. 


Up to only a few years ago farmers in most parts of the province could 
increase their improved acreage by breaking new land. In most districts land 
for breaking is now scarce and an increase in farm size must come from the 
consolidation of present farm units. If the size of business on most farms is to 
increase to a desirable level a major reorganization and consolidation of farm 
units becomes necessary. Data for rural municipalities representative of the 
major agricultural areas of the province will indicate the extent of the changes 
necessary. 


The total area of improved land in Manitoba increased by about 42 per 
cent between 1921 and 1956 (Table 6). This acreage was divided among an 


Table 6.—Number of Farms, Improved Area and Improved Area per Farm, Manitoba, 
Census Years 1921-56 








Number Total Improved area 
Census year of farms improved area per farm 

number thousand acres acres 
Se AE vine de Aan erode Pace Wows «theta sh. bread atch 5ageng 8,058 151 
ee eth se ide aa al atvaars abi ss hee boned 8,346 Las) 
“CEN oo tas 9 oa, ale CS 8 ro ke he 54,199 9,773 180 
OORTR Sire ce a ee Ee ae a 57,774 8,855 153 
+ TE & su end apenas mde ERO 58, 024 9,829 169 
DA eres. See OPE sel” eee eee aside. clad 54,448 9,773 179 
Aes teed idk Mpa et in tres ke ot Ele aS» « lll 52,383 10, 762 205 
ae MEST e. 8h, Be RAM aA Tete A) oes 49,201 11, 454 253 


Source: Census of Canada, 1921 to 1956, and Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926 to 1946. 
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increasing number of farm units until 1941. Since then there has been a decline 
of about 15 per cent in the number of farms in the province. The increasing 
improved acreage and the decreasing number of farm units resulted in an 
increase in the average improved acreage per farm. During the first few years 
of this change in size of improved acreage per farm the increase, in most areas, 
came largely from the breaking of further land within the farm boundaries. 
In recent years some of the expansion in improved area per farm has come from 
the elimination of some farm units. The extent of such farm consolidation varies 
from district to district in the province. 


Red River Valley Area.—The area of improved land in the municipalities 
of Morris and Macdonald increased about 32 per cent between 1921 and 1956 


(Table 7). All increases actually occurred between 1926 and 1941. Since then © 


about 20,000 acres have been periodically in and out of cultivation. 


Improved acreage per farm was only 13 per cent larger in 1956 than in 1921. 
The largest change in farm size has taken place since 1946 with an increase of 
about five acres a year. Less than one-half of this increase was due to farm 
consolidation; the remainder came from the return to cultivation of land that 
had been left idle between 1941 and 1946. 


Table 7.—Number of Farms, Improved Area, Improved Area Per Farm, Municipalities of Morris and 
Macdonald, the Red River Valley Area, Manitoba, Census Years 1921-56 




















Number Total Improved area 
Census year of farms improved area per farm 

thousand acres acres 
RO2 Ling hse. lee Oat Tals bie Mee tee ead tae 1,089 366 336 
lV cg ees Pen Mae ORM eile MEU Nir sna! dnvueMld RD ens teat phi MMs lea 1,239 364 293 
EOS ee Wek PRO ches see ey Saas Gao aR tose Wen aeeT OUTROS eR Ri eset 1,340 391 291 
DOB CAA: cgay el caret raahn ar eua ee ae eta eR rene EP eae «eee, ee 1,464 443 303 
LAL. ie Nc age eC lin OREN OER Bee SR Har CAD rey? Oe 1,436 495 845 
PO4GW, £79.25 CSR ate oF) FAG AR eee Ee ae 1,453 475 Oot 
BODE gli chet. deel ienty. Mie a ei abi ae gee nd TNS ane eri mi 1,364 486 356 
TOD Giebavratnnesk RCN (Aes ie DRA bate Come ARMIES outa ae 1, 264 482 381 

Estimated requirements: (labor earnings, $2,500)—improved area per farm................ 500 acres 
Tum ber OF farms. ole 3. Baa lady Cae 960 


Source: Census of Canada, 1921 to 1956, and Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926 to 1946. 


In 1956 about 59 per cent of the farms in these municipalities reported a 
total farm area of less than 400 acres!. The most common size of farm was 
the one-half section. 


Farm numbers reached a peak in 1936 and no appreciable reduction was 
recorded until after 1946. The reduction in number of farms averaged 19 farms 
a year between 1946 and 1956. 


A grain farm in this area should perhaps have an improved acreage of 
about 500 acres, an increase in size of about 30 per cent over that of the 
average farm in 1956. The reorganization and consolidation of farms necessary, 
before this increase could be achieved, would reduce farm numbers in the area 
by about 20 per cent. At the present rate of consolidation it will take over 


1Source: Census of Canada, 1956. 
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20 years for the average farm to reach this minimum desired size. 


South Central Area.—The municipalities of Pembina and Lorne in south 
central Manitoba are representative of an area that is predominantly grain- 
growing but has some farms with small herds of beef cattle. Non-arable land 
suitable for hay and pasture is available on many farms. It is most probable 
that both these types of farm will persist in this area. 


The total area of improved land in the two municipalities increased by 
almost 28 per cent between 1921 and 1956 (Table 8). Fairly large acreages of 
new land were brought under cultivation in all periods except 1941 to 1946. 


In 1956 about 58 per cent of the farms had an area of less than 400 acres}. 
At this time the average farm had 404 acres of land of which 293 acres were 
improved. This was an increase in improved area per farm of 53 per cent over 
1921. The greatest increase in improved area per farm took place between 1951 
and 1956 when the increase averaged six acres per farm a year. Between 75 
and 80 per cent of this increase came as a result of farm consolidation. 


Farm numbers reached their peak in 1931 but since that time there has 
been a continual reduction in each census year. There were 103 farm units 
less in 1956 than 1951, a decrease of about eight per cent. 


Table 8.— Number of Farms, Improved Area, Improved Area per Farm, Municipalities of Lorne and 
Pembina, South Central Manitoba, Census Years 1921-56 

















Number Total Improved area 
Census Year of farms improved area per farm 

thousand acres acres 
rae eae aol cachc'g cata nlite as caleoecond stesheiecivenlinas on ited 1,420 273 192 
ee Re ME eter ies ene ee ck Mocs ¢ Paw ae ee 1,411 296 210 
ee eee Pee 2 2k 2 2k NNR ETES AEE OE Oe 1,477 307 209 
Be Cena tnciins oe ONL wpe, LE Te eh 1,459 315 216 
a WL IIS A chalet teers ot cen a ee a A i ST 1,426 329 230 
TE oc clio tl NE co SN he a eye a 1,329 ada 244 
CASLEPT ue a0 Jahe Mel  RaaWeS elie g , fagea 13290 341 263 
A Re en Mees ces deere ky ee LOS} WEST 1,194 349 293 

















Estimated requirements: (labor earnings, $2,500)—improved area per farm 


STAM IAIN. alee Loe eed Ushi oe «Be 480 acres 
OTA = OCC ALi nh Aaah ee dene ia 400 acres 
TUT DELO LATE S eee era re acatenen cde incre does 835 





Source: Census of Canada, 1921 to 1956, and Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926 to 1946. 


A grain farm in this area should perhaps have an improved area of about 
480 acres, an increase of 64 per cent over the average farm of 1956. A farm 
producing grain and beef cattle would require 395 acres of improved land and 
85 acres of native hay and pasture. This improved acreage is 37 per cent larger 
than that of the average farm in 1956. In addition to this increase in land 
acreage, the grain-beef farm requires a herd of 22 cows in contrast to the 
4.4 cows on the average farm in 1956. The reorganization and consolidation of 
farms necessary to allow this increase in size would reduce farm numbers by 
about 30 per cent. In spite of the fact that considerable consolidation took place 
in the period between 1951 and 1956 the rate is not sufficient to allow the 
average farm to reach a desirable size for at least 20 years. 





1 Source: Census of Canada, 1956. 
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Western Area.—The municipalities of Pipestone and Wallace in Western 
Manitoba represent an area that is generally low in productivity for grain and 
has a large acreage of unimproved land suitable for hay and pasture. There 
are innumerable bush-ringed sloughs throughout the area which hinder 
machinery operation and, therefore, costs of grain production are relatively 
high especially labor and machinery operating costs. It is most probable that 
a grain-beef farm will predominate in this area in the future. 


Between 1921 and 1946 some land was being taken out of cultivation in 
these municipalities (Table 9). This land was brought back into cultivation 
in the rather favorable moisture period following 1946. A large amount of this 
land was in the area of more droughty soils in the eastern part of these muni- 
cipalities, but some parcels of land were also abandoned throughout the entire 
area. 


Table 9.—Number of Farms, Improved Area, Improved Area Per Farm, Municipalities of Pipestone 
and Waliace, Western Manitoba, Census Years 1921-56 



































Number Total Improved area 
Census year of farms improved area per farm 
thousand acres acres 
1991... 1.11... stave eR nO. eee Dah 1,099 306 278 
16 75 Ee eae ao eb Pe MS A AI Roel Det 988 292 296 
IQS ot er oa PEP eA Se PREC TTT ONT ETO ee ee eee 1,041 283 212 
Ay On A ea, NOE MORMONR FERRI AL AIRE Rg ta 1,028 273 265 
Le ee lacks & oka Rieateciatds echo: Goh te eee 982 269 274 
TO eG ee ei en ee Nt ae ee 970 266 274 
1 ice Pe aerate Je ails Siar SOAR Sr sicatnamnel mamta (ws 1,006 279 277 
1ODOR ora stale Bee aursen a bene Mees © ean ee 950 312 328 
Estimated requirements: (labor earnings, $2,500)—area per farm improved................ 755 acres 
—unimproved hay and pasture........... 370 acres 
NUM DETIOn 14 TNS 4 os. oe a 1 oe 412 





Source: Census of Canada, 1921 to 1956, and Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926 to 1946. 


In 1956 the average farm in these municipalities had 545 acres of which 
328 acres were improved*. In addition to land the average farm had 3.8 cows. 
This is much less than the 755 acres of improved land, 370 acres of unimproved 
hay and pasture land, and 25 beef cows considered necessary to give the farm 
operator a desirable level of living. Cow numbers in these two municipalities 
would increase by almost 300 per cent were the farms in this area to become 
organized according to our plans. At the same time the number of farms would 
decline by about 57 per cent. 


Although there were fewer farms in these municipalities in 1956 than in 
1921 there has not been any definite trend towards reducing farm numbers. 
There were no marked trends towards a decrease in the number of farms or 
an increase in the size of farm during the 1921-51 period. However, there was 
a marked increase in average farm acreage from 1951 to 1956; the largest part 
of this increase stemmed from the rebreaking of abandoned land. still, one 
can discern little evidence of farm consolidation and sees little prospect of a 
future reorganization and consolidation move that would enable farmers to 
greatly increase their levels of living. 





1Source: Census of Canada, 1956. 
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Interlake Area.—Data for the municipalities of Coldwell, Eriksdale, and 
St. Laurent have been used to describe the complex situation of farms in the 
Interlake Area. Our data are restricted to these municipalities but we believe 
them to be applicable to other parts of the Interlake area and parts of the fringe 
area of agricultural settlement where there is non-arable land available in 
fairly large acreages that can be used for hay and pasture. We shall not refer 
to the large acreages in the central Interlake area and southeastern Manitoba 
that are covered by bush, scrub, rock outcrop, and grasses of low nutritive 
value or to the small areas of arable land near such places as Eriksdale, Fork 
River, and Ethelbert. 


Census data illustrate the rather poor agricultural conditions in this area. 
The three municipalities of Coldwell, Eriksdale, and St. Laurent had 1,245 
farms in 1921 and only 579 in 1956 (Table 10). The average farm in 1956 had 
508 acres of which 52 acres were improved. Many farms have no improved land 
other than a garden. 


Table 10. Number of Farms, Improved Area, Improved Area Per Farm, Municipalities of 
St. Laurent, Cold weil, and Eriksdale, Interlake Area of Manitoba, Census Years 1921-56 

















Number Total Improved area 
Census Year of farms improved area per farm 
thousand acres acres 
Ap tua Gah ene ac ea cue eae ge col ia oA lea ne ieee eel 1,245 30 24 
Pectamend: S404. 8 .. OPMIRS. . Leroseia:. BH. 826 24 29 
eT ee ee eo: ae er, ee Or hn i ee ea 643 19 28 
UMUSLIT SG Bails Us ea cater tens » ts arene neem one nenietaiade 531 19 35 
4 bere hi ROP. TLE Heh a pen BU” Ale al 2 LEY 702 18 25 
UE a MS ap er Se SE eet ee ae 629 20 32 
Os) ope aoa 4.) a ee ere ct ee oe ae 582 30 51 
OS RE oe See eA hr eM ee a tw 579 30 52 


Source: Census of Canada, 1921 to 1956, and Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926 to 1946. 


In the areas suitable only for hay and pasture production it has been 
estimated that about 1,200 acres, all of which can be utilized for these purposes, 
plus a beef cow herd of 70 cows are necessary to make up a farm business of 
desirable size. Because of the lack of information on the extent of the area 
suitable for hay and pasture, it is difficult to estimate the extent of the necessary 
reorganization and consolidation of farms. However, it would appear that the 
total farm acreage should be absorbed by about one-fifth of the farms now in 
the area. Such a reorganization may appear drastic but it would not be as 
difficult as in some of the more thickly populated areas of the province. In 1957 
about 40 per cent of the land area in the three municipalities was owned by 
the Crown and the municipalities. 


PUBLICATION OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 
Canadian Agriculture in 1959—A Chronology of Federal Policies. Cameron, 
Marjorie R. 


The eighth annual report on changes in federal policies affecting agriculture 
and important events related to these policies. 
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UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 

In Canada: The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; and Periodica 
Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal, 34. 


1948-1958 Per Caput Fiber Consumption Levels. Prepared by the Agricultural 
Raw Materials Section of the Commodities Divisions of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. Rome, 1960. pp. v. +- 183. 

This statistical report is organized under the following headings: World 
Summary; Per Caput Fiber Consumption; and Availability for Home Use. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economies and Statistics. Vol. IX, No. 4, 
April 1960. Food and Agriculture Organization, Viale delle Terme di Caracalla, 
Rome, Italy. 

This issue of the Bulletin contains an article on Computation of Errors 
for Sample Estimates, by S. S. Zarkovich, Commodity Notes on the Copra and 
Coconut Oil Situation, Wool Prices in the ’Fifties, and Quarterly Notes on 
Commodity Market as well as the usual Statistical Tables on Production; Trade, 
and Prices. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics —Vol. IX, No. 5, May 
1960. Food and Agriculture Organization, Viale delle Terme di Caracalla, 
Rome, Italy. 

This issue contains an article by Alexander N. Sakoff on Current Trends 
in Collective Farming in the U.S.S.R. and a “Special Feature” on The Cost of 
Carrying Commodity Stocks, Commodity Notes and Statistical Tables on the 
production, trade and prices of some agricultural products. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Dynamic Programming and Markov Processes. Howard, Ronald A. Published 
jointly by The Technology Press of The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. London. pp. viii + 136. 

The first book to supply an exhaustive examination of the relation between 
dynamic programming and Markov processes. It explains discrete and con- 
tinuous-time Markov processes and discusses the application of the policy- 
iteration method to processes with either discrete or continuous time depend- 
ence, and with or without discounting as an important element. 


Farm Business Statistics for South East England.—Sykes, J. D. Wye College 
(University of London), Department of Agricultural Economics, England. 1960. 
Dp.eA7 jcPricé: 42/6: 

“The main aim of this booklet is to assist” farmers “in developing sound 
farming businesses by throwing light on the current profitability of various 
types and sizes of farms and on better methods of management”’. 


Trends in Milk Production, 1955-59. A brief review of considerations for the 
milk producer in the South-West. Roscoe, Betty J. and J. A. Langley. Report 
No. 117. Department of Economics (Agricultural Economics) University of 
Bristol, Devon, England. March 1960. pp. 29. Price: 3/6. 

The first two sections of this report describe the changes in numbers of 
registered milk producers, total milk supplies off farm, milk quality and milk 
prices and compare the trends in the southwestern sector of England with 
those for England and Wales. The last section studies returns, costs and margins 
for a sample of herds in southwestern England. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, FARM Prices AND Livinec Cost INDEXES 








Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Price 
Farm Products® Farm modities and — 
Year General |__| Prices of | Services used by Indus- 
Whole- A gpigul- Farmers Ae 
Month sale Price tural © |————_____—____ roduc- 
Total> Field> Animal |Products> Gone Equip- Total Food tion® 
*4.¢ | mentand 
Posite Materials4 
1935-39 =100 1949 =100 
NOY Aap aace 130.3 144.4 168.5 1S 0 bes 3 130.6 119.9 75.9 66.6 | n..ceeee 
1927.22.52 127.3 138.6 149.4 12748 |. Seem LS ie 119.9 74.6 Gbrouleenee soar 
1928 0, stare 125.6 136.3 134.3 13872-|> eee 129.3 118.3 75.0 656: e ene cee 
1929 124.6 140.8 137.2 144 54s oteye BAO OE 127.9 alee La} 75.8 67.1 a0 
1930 112.9 119.5 105.8 13353" |Prerancerenes 117.0 105.6 75.3 65.6 eae 
1931 94.0 78.9 65.0 VIAN PA cect An tots 100.9 92.2 67.9 B14. | See ee 
CRY JE Rnieats oe 86.9 65.5 60.4 TAUPE Tal nites oats 93.3 89.3 61.7 4238) coy. Sones 
1933 87.4 69.3 69.3 6972: See eee 89.8 88.8 58.8 AES lon eee 
1934 an. cries 93.4 83.5 80.5 B6.bulceee eee 95.5 96.8 59.6 462s eects cere 
10SSRi ete cs 94.4 89.2 84.4 94.1 88.0 95.4 95.6 59.9 47.2 41.4 
1936.. 06.8 97.9 102.2 03.7 96.9 98.1 98.7 61.1 48.8 45.7 
1937.. 107.7 117.4 128.9 106.0 119 105.3 108.4 63.0 51.4 52.3 
1938.. 102.0 102.9 100.9 104.8 105 101.7 101.2 63.7 51.7 49.6 
1939 99.2 92.6 83.7 101.5 91 99.3 95.7 63.2 50.2 53.3 
L040 wesc eee 108.0 96.1 85.4 106.7 96 106.8 101.8 65.7 52.6 63.9 
1941.7, 35% 116.4 106.6 88.9 124.4 110. 116.1 107.8 69.6 57.9 80.1 
1942 exer occe 123.0 127.1 109.7 144.6 133. 131.6 119.2 72.9 63.4 94.7 
1043..... PROG 127.9 145.4 129.0 161.8 157. 143.4 122.4 74.2 65.2 100.5 
1044... 130.6 155.3 144.5 166.1 WP. 148.0 126.0 74.6 65.5 101.3 
1046... 132.1 166.4 162.5 170.2 185. 152.1 125.9 75.0 66.3 90.1 
1946...... 138.9 179.5 177.9 181.2 204. 157.0 128.0 77.5 70.0 83.8 
1047..... 163.3 192.2 184.1 200.2 215. 170.4 139.5 84.8 79.5 91.5 
1048,.... 193.4 232.1 200.6 263.7 265. 197.6 173.1 97.0 97.5 96.4 
1940.02, See 198.3 228.7 191.9 265.4 255. 204.1 180.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1950... 211.2 236.7 191.9 281.4 260 210.4 189.9 102.9 102.6 106.9 
1951..... 240.2 268.6 200.4 336.9 296 230.0 206.0 113.7 117.0 116.6 
1952... 226.0 250.2 223.0 277.5 274 243.1 215.8 116.5 116.8 120.9 
1953 220.7 221.6 179.4 263.8 250 239.8 207.4 115.5 112.6 129.1 
1954 217.0 213.6 170.9 256.2 236 237.2 203.3 116.2 112.2 128.5 
1955 218.9 212.6 180.1 245.1 232 238.3 204.6 116.4 112.1 142.3 
LODG teense. 225.6 214.2 181.6 246.9 234. 247.6 208.8 118.1 113.4 154.9 
TQS Te eter 227.4 213.6 169.2 258.0 234.2 255.9 211.3 121.9 118.6 155.4 
LOSS Fee oe 227.8 222.9 171.4 274.5 245.5 259.9 213.0 2551 122.1 153.0 
1959 oe 230.6 melee, 170.7 271.6 242.9 269.5 219.1 126.5 121.1 165.4 
1959 
Aprilieeeeose 231.2 219.9 168.8 271.0 244.7 273.0 220.2 125.4 119.3 166.2 
BY sce eemece 231.2 224.9 178.9 271.0 246 50)s Pace sretevor tects lee meme reeks 125.6 118.5 165.4 
Jine de. ee 230.6 228.0 185.5 270.6 PAL be NEN leche dear rel pata a da 125.9 119.1 166.1 
JULY See eee en 231.0 228.9 185.0 272.8 VALUE Ee aaice Od (erdiéec Stas 125.9 119.2 164.8 
Augs cen sass 231.0 222.0 169.1 274.9 241.7 275.2 218.8 126.4 120.5 164.2 
Septacc ee. 230.9 219.1 161.1 277.0 250 3 Sall ere eeenee cae ae 127.1 122.4 168.3 
Creme 230.0 215.5 163.1 267.9 236.40 Fo roe sl one 128.0 124.2 171.9 
INOVaiey. cone 230.2 217.2 165.2 269.1 233.8 128.3 123.8 166.7 
Dee. Sacse: 229.7 215.0 166.9 263.1 ZBO RTE ation octet See ee 127.9 122.4 169.5 
1960 
UTNE eas Sicictare ore 230.5 214.6 171.6 PANT Hl 229.5 266.7 221.9 127.5 121.6 173.5 
Heb ern. 230.0 212.0 172.0 252.0 220 4a eae | enemas 127.2 120.8 170.1 
Maree 229.6 213.6 Ilys A 202.2 PAIN oe athe bs cede oesion 126.9 119.4 171.9 
AW cosaoor 231.3 218.3 180.5 256.2 233.6 277.9 223 . 4 127.5 120.9 166.6 
BY Sonraeee: 231.3 220.0 182.3 257.8 230.0 127.4 12052 167-9 
June}. ae eee 231.9 Bpsy..1h 185.2 265.0 ZOO 84 0| sete ee cere 127.6 120.8 167.7 
July ean 2322 221.8 173.6 270.1 AVAL (ee eae Senet ee 127.5 120.5 164.4 
Alcorn oe 230.2 216.2 160.6 271.7 235.2 279.6 222.9 127.9 12057 165.4 





Note:-See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926. 

Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

(*) Prices at termina] markets. 

(>) Indexes subsequent to July 1959 are subject to revision. 

(°) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 
1960 indexes are subject to revision, since tax and interest rate figures are preliminary. 

(4 )Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 


(°) For a detailed description of concepts, sources and methods see D.B.S. Reference Paper (61-502) Revised Index of 
Industrial Production, 1985-67. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR CANADIAN AGRICULTURE IN 19611 


General Economic Outlook.—The rate of expansion has slackened in some 

countries and as the outlook for 1961 is rather uncertain. However, business 
conditions in industrial countries remain generally favorable and indicate a 
slight rise in world demand for agricultural products. 
On the other hand world supplies of major agricultural commodities are 
likely to increase in 1961. The 1960-61 world wheat crop may be five per cent 
greater than the 1959-60 output and the principal wheat exporting countries 
will have record supplies of wheat. Increased production is expected for beef 
and veal and to lesser extent, pork. World production of milk will continue to 
increase. 

Business activity in Canada slackened somewhat during 1960. Exports to 
the United States declined but exports to overseas countries increased. Personal 
income is being well maintained. Consequently, the present high level of 
personal spending is expected to continue in 1961. Capital spending will be 
bolstered with the expansion of work on major public utility projects now 
underway and the initiation of new projects; sharp increases are expected in 
expenditure for the development, processing and transmission of natural gas. 

Cash farm income from the sale of field crop products in 1961 should be 
close to that of 1960, Lower prices for livestock and livestock products will 
probably reduce income from the sale of cattle and calves but higher income 
from other livestock and animal products will likely offset the decline. Although 
total cash income from the sale of farm products may be a little higher, it is 
quite possible that farm operating costs, including depreciation charges, will 
increase enough to offset the expected small gain in cash income. 


Grains and Feeds.—Canada’s wheat carry-over has declined for three 
successive years but the carry-over is likely to be larger on July 31, 1961 than 
a year earlier. The following are significant factors in a longer-term outlook: 


(a) Prairie wheat plantings have averaged about 23.5 million acres during 
the past 30 years, and this acreage is likely to be maintained. 

(b) Average yields of wheat have shown a rising trend during the last 30 
years. They were 13 bushels an acre in the 1930’s, 17 bushels in 1940's, 
and 21 bushels an acre in the 1950’s. The latter average is likely to 
be maintained or increase over time. 

(c) Domestic requirements have been fairly stable in recent years at 
150-160 million bushels and are unlikely to change much during the 
next few years. 

(d) The commercial export market for our wheat has averaged about 
270 million bushels a year for the past five years. Average annual 
exports of nearly 300 million bushels in the last three years probably 
represent the maximum for the years ahead, even with the help of 
greatly increased special disposal programs. 


Canada’s carry-over stocks of wheat should thus continue to increase 
during the next few years unless poor yields or lower acreages curtail 
production, or unless new markets are found, or unless other countries reduce 
incentives for the production of wheat. 

The total world supply of wheat for export far exceeds effective Gemand. 
This imbalance grows from year to year and has resulted in the expanded 
movement of wheat on concessional terms. Canada’s share of the world 
commercial market has been well maintained, largely because of quality. In 





1A summary of outlook statements prepared by committees made up of representatives 
from various departments of the government of Canada. These statements were read and dis- 
cussed at a meeting of officials of the federal government and of provincial departments of 
agriculture. This meeting was held in Ottawa, November 7-8, 1960. 
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the non-commercial sphere, Colombo Plan countries will likely take about 
the same amount as last year. There will, however, be heavy offerings of 
United States wheat under special surplus disposal programs to countries with 
serious food deficits and foreign exchange difficulties. 

Exports of durum wheat in 1960-61 are expected to reach a total of 
30 million bushels, double the normal level. This will still leave sufficient 
carry-over on July 31, 1961 for a normal year’s exports. 

The outlook for feed grains is for lower domestic disappearance during the 
crop year 1960-61 than in the previous year, the number of grain-consuming 
animal units on farms having declined by seven per cent. The amount of feed 
grains available per animal unit is estimated at 1.03 tons compared with an 
average consumption of 0.83 tons. 

Difficulties experienced in exporting feed grains in recent years are likely 
to continue. Consequently, exports are likely to be below the relatively low 
level of 1959-60. 

In the longer run the demand for feed grains should be sufficient to 
warrant some increase in acreage. Assuming average yields, there should be no 
serious difficulty in disposing of the product of one million more acres during 
the next decade. 


Livestock, Meat, and Wool.—Carcass gradings of hogs in Canada in the first 
half of 1961 are expected to average about 130 thousand a week, six per cent 
below the total for the corresponding period of 1960. Hog prices will remain 
at or about the 1960 level throughout much of 1961. However, larger hog supplies 
expected in Canada next fall, coupled with the prospect of lower hog prices 
in the United States, will likely lead to lower hog prices in Canada in the fall 
of 1961 than in the fall of this year. 

The rate of growth in beef-producing capacity in North America during 
the past decade has greatly outstripped the increase in human population. 
Factors that may limit further expansion in beef production are the costs of 
increasing forage production and especially the limitations of the market demand 
for beef. The build-up in cattle numbers in Canada and the U.S. is expected to 
continue in 1961 but at a slower rate, and a peak will likely be reached in 1962 
or 1963. Marketings in both countries are expected to be larger next year than 
in 1960, and should continue to expand in 1962. 

Marketings and slaughter of grass cattle in the U.S. will be larger this 
fall than in the fall of 1959 and more cattle are expected to move into U.S. 
feedlots. Canadian grass cattle marketings will be about the same this fall as 
in the fall of 1959 and fed cattle supplies will be about the same in 1961 as in 
the previous year. Cattle prices in Canada in 1961 will likely be slightly lower 
than in 1960, because of the larger beef supply. Gradually declining prices are 
expected in the U.S. 

There are more calves on farms in both Canada and the U.S. than last year 
and an increase in the calf crop is expected in 1961. 

Sheep and lamb numbers in Canada will continue to increase slightly in 
1961, with a corresponding rise in lamb production. World production of wool 
is up and prices are declining because of a smaller demand; market prices for 
domestic raw wool in Canada are thus likely to be lower than in 1960. 


Eggs and Poultry.—The egg output is likely to be lower in the first quarter 
of 1961 than in the first quarter of 1960. The upward trend in the rate of lay 
is expected to continue but the effects of this trend will be more than offset 
by a reduction in the size of the national flock. The volume of eggs marketed 
will probably be such that egg prices will again decline seasonally early in 
the year, but less sharply than in 1960. 
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For the remainder of the year prospects are less definite. The hatch this 
fall and in the first few months of 1961 will affect egg output. Hatchings this 
fall showed a rising trend. 

Production of broilers will likely increase moderately, the main increases 
occurring in areas where the broiler industry is still a small-scale industry. 
Prices will be influenced by the relative prices for red meats and these are 
expected to remain fairly high. Higher prices for turkeys in 1960 are expected 
to encourage higher production in 1961. Turkey production is expected to 
reach an all-time high in the U.S. next year. 


Dairy Products.—A small increase in milk production to a total of 18.6 
billion pounds is forecast for 1961, owing to a continuation in the rising trend 
of average production per cow. Cow numbers are expected to remain at about 
the 1960 level. Utilization of milk on farms will be about the same as in 1960 
but an increase of two per cent in fluid sales is expected. At least as much milk 
will be used in the manufacture of evaporated whole milk in 1961 as in 1960, 
and an increased quantity will likely be used for powdered whole milk. The 
remainder of the milk, about 8.8 billion pounds, will go into cheese and butter, 
this will suffice to produce 320 million pounds of butter and 115 million pounds 
of cheese. These quantities will greatly exceed domestic utilization and exports 
in 1960. Cheese consumption will likely increase slightly in line with population 
growth but butter consumption, per capita and total consumption, is expected 
to continue to decline in 1961. This forecast assumes no changes in government 
price support policy. 

Domestic usage of skim milk powder sets records in a long succession of 
years up to 1959. Apparent domestic disappearance in 1961 will probably be at 
about the same rate as in the last two years. Dry milk powder prices are now 
competitive in export markets and are expected to remain near current levels 
throughout 1961. 


Apples and Potatoes.—The Canadian apple crop was smaller in 1960 than 
in 1959 and below the average for recent years. North American supplies total 
123 million bushels, or about 15 million bushels less than in 1959. On the other 
hand, the increase in the West German crop in 1960 is expected to exert an 
important influence on the overseas market for North American apples this 
winter. In the longer run exporters of Canadian apples may expect increased 
competition from United Kingdom producers in supplying apples to European 
markets. 

Present indications suggest that the 1960-61 market for fresh apples in 
North America will be at least as good as in 1959-60. Prices in overseas markets 
are expected to be somewhat lower than last year. 

Domestic disappearance of canned apple products in Canada has, been. 
showing a general long-term upward trend. Because of the smaller crop and 
brisk fresh apple sales this fall fewer apples will be available for processing. 

The 1960 Canadian potato crop is much larger than that of 1959 and the 
crop in North America, as a whole, is six per cent higher. Potatoes are moving 
into market channels this fall in increased volume but at lower prices than 
the high level reached in 1959. Prospects are that the volume of exports will 
at least equal that of last season, with some decline in prices from last year. 
Consumption of potatoes in processed form has increased markedly during 
the last few years and the upward trend is expected to continue. 


Other Farm Products.—In 1960 there has been a small movement of fresh 
peaches to the United Kingdom to test consumer acceptance. If this test proves 
successful, a specialty market will be provided for this product. There appears 
to be a possibility of increasing our export market for honey with the dis- 
appearance of United Kingdom exchange difficulties. 


83408-5—2 
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Lower prices, reflecting larger supplies, should encourage the expanded 
use of flaxseed and flaxseed products both in Canada and abroad. Since Canada 
enjoys preferential treatment in the U.K. market, expansion of our relatively 
small shipments to that country may reasonably be expected. In western Europe 
and Japan, important markets for flaxseed, Canada will face stiffer competition 
from the large Argentine crop but U.S. available supplies will be smaller. The 
long-term position of flaxseed is being affected by increasing substitution of 
other materials for linseed oil in paints. 

The most important factor in the supply and price outlook for soybeans 
in Canada is the situation in the United States. Price levels in that country in 
1960-61 are expected to be similar to those of the previous year. Exports of 
soybean oilmeal to the U.K. are likely to be smaller than in 1959-60, but larger 
than in preceding years. Changes in the domestic disappearance of soybean oil 
will depend to some extent on prices for other oils. 

Canada’s rapeseed crop reached a record level of 604 million pounds in 
1960. With reduced crops in Sweden and France and very large supplies in 
Canada a record volume of exports may be attained in 1960-61. Rapeseed oil 
is now accepted as an edible oil in Canada. This may lead to increased 
domestic use. 

There will be plentiful seed supplies of all the older popular varieties of 
cereals, oilseeds and corn and relatively good supplies of newer varieties in 
Canada in 1961. Export demand is strong in the U.S. for such varieties as 
Selkirk wheat and Rodney and Garry oats. Large quantities should move to 
that market. 

Total production of Alfalfa seed may equal domestic requirements but 
pedigreed seed of newer sorts will not meet demand. Smaller crops of alsike 
clover in the U.S. and Europe should help export demand, despite the declining 
popularity of this crop. Red clover seed of double-cut varieties will fall short 
of domestic needs but single-cut varieties will be in surplus and may have to 
find a market in Europe, which has absorbed the excess in recent years. Supplies 
of commercial grass seeds except Kentucky blue grass, are in excess of domestic 
needs. Low prices may stimulate sales abroad. 

Canada had a record crop of about 190 million pounds of flue-cured tobacco 
in 1960. However, stocks of old leaf flue-cured tobacco at the year-end will 
probably represent only on 11.6 months’ supply, a level normally considered 
low. As demand for flue-cured tobacco, both domestic and export, has been 
increasing, it is expected that old leaf stocks will again be slightly smaller than 
a year’s supply on December 31, 1961. The outlook for other types of tobacco 
is not quite so encouraging. New tobacco production areas are being tested 
in Eastern Ontario and the Maritime Provinces. 


CORRIGENDA 


In paragraph (a) of the subsection on “How the Act Operates,” in D. W. 
Ware’s article on “Crop and Livestock Insurance in Canada,” page 108 of the 
October 1960 issue of The Economic Annalist, please replace “the award is two 
dollars an acre” by “the award is ten cents an acre.” 


In Table 10, page 119 of the October 1960 issue, the number of farms in 
1931 should read “684” instead of ‘‘643.” 
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THE 1860 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 
AND RURAL PROBLEMS 


M. E. ANDAL 1 


“Rural problems” was one of the items considered by the forty-fourth 
session of the International Labour Conference in Geneva in June of this year. 
More specifically, this item was called: Contribution of the I.L.O. to the Raising 
of Incomes and Living Conditions in Rural Communities, with Particular Ref- 
erence to Countries in Process of Development. The discussion of this question 
was of great interest to representatives of all countries attending the Con- 
ference. 


For the sake of our readers who may be unfamiliar with the work of the 
I.L.0O. we have chosen to preface our comments on the 1960 session with a brief 
review of the organizational structure and activities of that international 
agency. 

The I.L.0. was established in 1919 under the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles, at the same time but separate from the League of Nations. After 
the League’s demise at the beginning of World War II the I.L.0O. continued 
and in 1946 became one of the specialized agencies of the United Nations. 
Its broad purpose is to promote social justice and peace through improvements 
in working conditions and living standards in all countries. It deals with 
international labor and social problems such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, another United Nations’ specialized agency, handles questions 
relating to food and agriculture and the World Health Organization works to 
improve health. Eighty-three countries are now members of the I.L.0. Canada 
has been a member continuously since the beginning. 


The IL.O.’s structure is unique among international agencies in that 
worker, employer and government representatives share in making decisions 
and shaping policies. This tripartite structure gives I.L.0O. the benefit of 
varying points of view and is credited with giving it much of its strength. 


Its permanent headquarters are in Geneva, Switzerland. During World 
War II they were temporarily transferred to Montreal, Canada. 


The machinery of the Organization consists of: (1) the International Labour 
Conference, which is the senior body of the organization. The Conference 
usually meets each year in Geneva. There are four delegates from each country 
plus a number of advisers for the separate items on the agenda. Two of the 
delegates are from the government, one is an employer delegate and another 
a worker delegate; (2) the Governing Body which is the “executive council’ 
of the Organization and consists of 20 government, 10 employer and 10 worker 
delegates. As one of the ten countries of ‘“‘chief industrial importance” Canada 
has a permanent government seat on the Governing Body; and (3) the Inter- 
national Labour Office, which functions as a secretariat and operational head- 
quarters and as an information and research center. 


The I.L.0. works in a variety of ways to accomplish its objectives. Its 
technical assistance program at present involves some 200 technical assistance 
experts working in more than 40 countries. It has awarded many fellowships 
and study grants to individuals from underdeveloped countries. Staff spe- 
cialists at headquarters conduct research on many subjects such as social im- 
plications of automation and labor-management relations. Labor standards 
have been adopted on a wide variety of subjects such as forced labor, hours 


—— es 


1 Adviser to Canadian Government Delegation. 
83408-5—24 
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of work, safety and health, minimum age for employment, collective bargain- 
ing and social security. Industrial and other committees have been established 
to further the work of I.L.0. One of these is the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee 1. The I.L.O. publishes many studies, periodicals and pamphlets. 

On the question of rural problems, the I.L.O. prepared and distributed to 
member countries last spring a report which served as the basis of discussion 
at the Conference. 

This comprehensive document is titled “Report VI, Contribution of the 
I.L.0. to the Raising of Incomes and Living Conditions in Rural Communities, 
with Particular Reference to Countries in Process of Development”. It is dated 
1959 and is issued by the International Labour Office, Geneva. It was parti- 
cularly helpful in providing background information on rural characteristics 
and problems in developing countries. 


Some Characteristics of Less Developed Countries.—The agricultural condi- 
tions of less developed countries vary widely. However, there are some 
general characteristics common to each: 


(1) Underemployment of the agricultural labor force—Farming provides full- 
time work for rather short periods. This condition stems from the existence 
of very small farms, the rigid pattern of production, the seasonality of farming, 
outdated systems of land tenure, the lack of incentives and the shortage of 
capital. Much of the rest of the time is spent in idleness or in search of work 
elsewhere. Migratory movements of labor go far beyond the amount required 
for a normal shift to non-agricultural sectors and for seasonal migration to 
meet farm labor shortages elsewhere. There is therefore a continual unorgan- 
ized and haphazard drifting of labor back and forth between city and country. 


(2) Low productivity—Enormous differences exist in agricultural efficiency 
in different parts of the world. Measurement of relative efficiency is a difficult 
matter but the FAO has estimated that production per head in some developed 
countries is 10 to 20 times that in Latin America and Asia. In an extreme 
case, agricultural labor efficiency in New Zealand was estimated to be 50 times 
higher than in some parts of India. Most underdeveloped countries also have 
a very low output per unit of land area compared with developed countries. 
Farmers rely on outdated farming techniques and have a low level of technical 
education. Cultivation is frequently done by hand with primitive tools or with 
wooden plows pulled by workers or by oxen. Excessive soil erosion results 
from plowing up and down slopes. Fertilization practices, rotations and the 
use of improved seeds are largely unknown, and methods of harvesting and 
storing agricultural products are also primitive and wasteful. Lack of research, 
training and extension facilities and the low level of technical knowledge of 
large masses of people, as well as the shortage of capital contribute to the 
survival of such primitive methods. 


(3) Low levels of income and of living—Wage levels are much lower for 
agricultural than for industrial workers and the low-wage situation in agri- 
culture is further worsened by the seasonal fluctuations in agricultural em- 
ployment. The diets of many people do not provide enough calories for 
productive effort and supply too little of the protective foods which are 
important for resistance to diseases and parasitic infection. The lack of 
elementary education and the prevalence of illiteracy are at the root of many 
of the problems of agricultural workers. 

Problems of rural youth were discussed by Dr. George V. Haythorne, Head 
of the Canadian Delegation, when speaking at the Plenary Session on the 
Report of the Director General. He said that ‘“‘In rural areas, however, there are 





1 Canadians who have served on this Committee include Mr. S. J. Chagnon who is at present 
on the Committee. Dr. J. F. Booth and Mr. Arthur Stewart served earlier. 
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some more difficult problems facing youth in low-income families. Isolated as 
they often are, people in these low-income rural areas may have little or no 
interest in moving to other locations or in improving their situation where they 
are. This is not surprising when most of their efforts have to go into providing 
a bare minimum of food, shelter and clothing’. As an approach to this problem 
Dr. Haythorne suggested that “additional careful and extensive studies are 
needed, followed by the development of practical measures to assist such people 
to raise their standard of living to the point at which they might be expected 
to become actively interested in improving conditions where they are or in 
moving elsewhere... Until ways are found of getting people to do something 
about improving their lot, there are severe limits on what can be achieved for 
them or for their children through the provision of services in the labor, 
education, health or any other field”. He went on to say that one such measure 
introduced in Canada was the system of family allowances. 

The I.L.O. report describes other barriers to agricultural progress. Among 
these are excessive concentration of ownership, fragmented farms, lack of 
incentive for tenant cultivators to apply improved farming practices, and lack 
of credit facilities and institutions to meet the capital needs of small farmers. 
Social and human relationships often act as strong impediments to agricultural 
development. The stress on traditional methods, the isolation and stagnation 
of rural communities, the sanctions and taboos, all tend to restrict economic 
and social development. Advancement will therefore require changes in the 
attitudes and outlook of rural communities. 


A long-term program considered.—The Conference considered that there was 
a place for a contribution by the I.L.O. to the raising of incomes and living 
conditions in rural communities and, accordingly, recommended the considera- 
tion of a long-term program of research and technical assistance. 

The suggested research program included studies of: 

1) Employment promotion in rural areas, including possibilities of sup- 
plementary or alternative employment in non-agricultural occupations. 

2) Local capital-building projects and other schemes to provide voluntary 
gainful occupation to unemployed and underemployed labor. 

3) Co-operatives or analogous organizations for production, supply, market- 
ing and services in agriculture. 

4) Causes and characteristics of migratory movements of rural workers. 

5) Social protection for rural workers. 

6) Life and work conditions of workers. 

7) Special problems relating to the integration of indigenous, tribal and 
semi-tribal populations. 

8) Production and marketing problems of small-scale industries. These 
studies are especially designed to disseminate knowledge of capital-saving 
techniques and of means of increasing efficiency on production. 

9) Social effects of technological change. 

10) Occupational health and safety. 

11) The effects of agrarian structure, changes and reforms on employment 
and on conditions of work. 

Technical assistance through expert advice, fellowships, seminars and pilot 
projects was suggested for such subjects as: 

1) Surveys to determine manpower resources and the extent of under- 
employment and unemployment. 

2) Vocational guidance and training for agriculture, fisheries, forestry and 
small-scale industries, including training of agricultural workers for non- 
agricultural employment. 

3). Organization of co-operatives, particularly those servicing agriculture, 
small-scale industries and the rural community in general. 
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4) Modernization of rural industries. 
5) Conditions of life and work. 
6) Extension of social security to rural populations. 


National Action.—The Conference considered that the kind of program 
recommended required complementary policies and action by national govern- 
ments of countries requesting assistance. Since several international agencies 
are concerned with certain aspects of the broad field of rural development, 
national governments should establish a co-ordinating authority so that inter- 
national assistance drawn from various sources might fit into a concerted 
national program. National governments should survey and analyze the facts 
essential to the development of effective rural development programs. They 
should improve techniques of production, particularly by vocational training. 
Increased opportunities should be provided for productive employment in agri- 
culture and supplementary or alternative employment should be encouraged 
through the development of small-scale industries and, where appropriate, 
through a wider movement of industries to rural areas. National governments 
should provide for and assist, if necessary, the voluntary migration of rural 
people to new agricultural land or to towns. A sound structure for the develop- 
ment of rural areas should be encouraged by planning the necessary measures 
for land tenure reform, development of co-operatives, provision of credit, 
development of local government and community and occupational organiza- 
tions. National governments should also provide social protection for rural 
workers. 


Other Aspects.—The Conference considered that national rural development 
plans required increased international technical assistance and co-operation. 
Special emphasis should be given to what the various countries engaged in 
rural development can learn from each other with respect to new techniques 
and forms of organization as well as from the experience of countries where 
rural populations enjoy fairly high living and income levels. 

It was considered important, too, that in planning and carrying out the 
suggested program the I.L.0. would consult and co-operate with the F.A.O. 
and other organizations of the U.N. as well as with other agencies concerned 
with various aspects of rural development, as appropriate. 

Many representatives of governments, employers and workers spoke in 
favor of the resolution. In all cases the program recommended was enthusiasti- 
cally supported as one which would make a significant and worthwhile con- 
tribution to the raising of income and living levels in less developed countries. 
There were 187 votes for the resolutions, none against and no abstentions. The 
proposed program will be examined further at the next meeting of the Govern- 
ing Body in November 1960, and steps will be considered at that time for its 
implementation. 


CHANGES IN COSTS AND INVESTMENT IN MACHINERY ON DAIRY FARMS 
IN EASTERN ONTARIO 


FRANK LAWRENCE 


Dairy farmers interested in speeding up their operations should pause 
and consider the past effects of mechanization on costs and income. Mechaniza- 
tion, indeed, has become and remains an important element of costs on dairy 
‘farms. 

This article, based on data from a sample of 100 dairy farms, takes a look 
into the effects of increased mechanization on income. These farms, first visited 
in 1948 and then again in 1957 all depended on dairying for the greater part 
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of their income. They were family-operated, and most of them by the same 
farmers in 1957 as in 1948. They were located in the nine most easterly counties 
of Eastern Ontario, a region noted for its large number of dairy farms. 

These farms were grouped according to the principal market outlet for their 
milk; 72 in the factory milk and 28 in the fresh milk farm group. The factory 
milk farms could choose between three market outlets but were all outside the 
fresh milk market. They could ship whole milk to processing plants or cheese 
factories or send farm-separated cream to creameries and butter factories. The 
fresh milk farms sold most of their milk under “quota”, at a premium price, to 
the fluid milk trade. 

The total capital investment averaged about $22,000 per farm or 12 per 
cent more in 1957 than in 1948 on the factory milk farms and $38,000 or about 
46 per cent more on the fresh milk farms. Investment in machinery and 
equipment increased more rapidly, by about $700, to an average of about $3,600 
per farm on factory milk farms and by $2,400 to $6,600 on fresh milk farms. 
There was little variation in machinery as a proportion of total capital invest- 
ment between the two years and between the two groups of farms, this pro- 
portion being about 16 per cent on factory milk farms and 17 per cent on 
fresh milk farms. 

On factory milk farms, the units of productive livestock increased from an 
average of about 30 per farm in 1948 to about 33 in 1957 (the average number 
of milk cows from about 17 to 20) and the number of acres in cropland and 
pasture from 150 to 174. On fresh milk farms, the average number of units of 
productive livestock rose from 35 to 45, the milk herd from 23 to 30 cows and 
the cropland and pasture acreage from 188 to 245 acres. 

Labor input averaged 5,062 man-hours of work per factory milk farm in 
1957, or 866 man-hours fewer than in 1948, and 6,493 man-hours per fresh milk 
farm, or 19 hours more than in 1948. 

Gross production returns—sales of farm products, value of products used 
by the farm household and changes in livestock and feed inventories—averaged 
about $5,624 in 1948 and $6,304 in 1957 per factory milk farm and $8,747 in 
1948 and $12,312 in 1957 per fresh milk farm. 

Average family farm earnings rose from $2,064 in 1948 to $2,277 in 1957 
on factory milk farms and from $3,412 in 1948 to $4,657 on fresh milk farms. 
This income includes the interest on farm investment and wages to the operator 
and his family for an average of 4,723 man-hours of work in 1948 and 4,377 
hours in 1957 per factory milk farm, and 4,342 man-hours of work in 1948 and 
4,377 in 1957 on fresh milk farms (Table 1). 


Transition to Use of Power Machinery.—The increased use of power machinery 
is perhaps the most striking change in the organization of these dairy farms. 
From 1948 to 1957, the number of tractors and trucks rose 73 per cent on factory 
milk farms, and the number of tractors by 65 per cent and trucks by 45 per cent 
on the fresh milk farms. The number of other machines such as balers and 
combines also increased considerably. 

In 1957 only one out of ten factory milk farms had no tractor and every 
fifth farm was equipped with more than one tractor. Tractors were used on all 
fresh milk farms in both years and in 1957 there were two or three tractors on 
almost every second farm. The number of horses had declined by 50 per cent but 
horses were still used extensively on 85 per cent of the farms. 

Milking machines were in general use on fresh milk farms in either year 
but not so on factory milk farms. However, hand milking decreased by about 
50 per cent on factory milk farms: it was the practice on one farm in three in 
1948 as compared with only one farm in six in 1957 (Table 2). 

The inventory of power machinery does not, by itself, tell the whole story. 
Increases in power equipment were accompanied by sharp increases in the 
volume of hired custom trucking and custom machine work. 
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Table 1.—Farm Business Summary, Two Types of Dairy Farms, Eastern Ontario, 
Years Ending May 31, 1948 and 1957 




















72 factory milk farms 28 fresh milk farms 
Per- Per- 
1948 1957 centage 1948 1957 centage 
change change 
A. Livestock per farm: 
Le Fotal productive units /s... ..an0hhe 29.5 32.5 | +10.2 35.0 45.0 | +28.6 
2 Number or nilking COWS... «-seeaee 16.6 19.5 +17.5 227 29.8 +31.3 
B. Land per farm: 
Pe CABTESOPCLaALel wus cic fee ree ae be Oe 182 208 +14.3 222 289 +30.2 
24 (Grop and pasture acres iin VF o6. nek 150 174 +16.0 188 245 +35.6 
C. Labor input per farm: 
15. Man-months of work’..') V5. eo. Wes 22.8 20.1 —11.8 24.9 26.7 +11.2 
2a; Man-lours Of worlke?:. fsa eee 5,928 5,062 —14.6 | 6,474 6,493 + 0.3 
3, pW NDAIG, NOUTSOLWOr kK. 20 4. lea a 4,723 4,377 — 7.3 | 4,342 ALC — 1.8 
D. Labor hours per productive livestock unit 201 156 —22.5 185 144 — 22.0 
E. Capital per farm: 
1. Total investment (dollars).......... 18,032 {20,120 +11.6 |25,811 |37,743 +46.2 
2. Investment in machinery............ 2,909 3, 608 +24.0 | 4,195 6, 603 +57 .4 
F. Average farm business results (dollars) 
1. Gross production returns............ 5, 624 6, 304 +12.0 | 8,747 12.312 +40.8 
2. Costs of production (loss capital and 
unpaid labor charges)’..2....'.. 5. 52.) |° 3,799 4,363 +14.8 | 5,612 8,134 +44.9 
3. Family farm earnings (return to 
unpaid labor and. €apital) tec css oa 2,064 DOG +10.3 | 3,412 4,657 +36.4 





Table 2.—Changes in Power Machinery on Two Types of Dairy Farms, Eastern Ontario, 
Years Ending May 31, 1948 and 1957 











72 factory milk farms 28 fresh milk farms 
1948 Rate of 1948 Rate of 
number 1957 change | number 1957 change 
per cent per cent 
A. Machinery on farms: 

Cag eee Beate OW ace neat gate cee ete 64 62 — 3 24 25 a 4 
Trdékse. XO 2G Te Bele. SG 1a | 15 26 + 73 11 16 + 45 
“LPS.CUOES Geeks oA ie eee Oe ae ee 45 78 + 73 es 38 + 65 
ESAlOrBs. fx. ean, aca ee Det lee ete te ee 2 Algé +750 1 18 +1, 700 
Forage-ensilage cutters................. 9 20 +122 4 11 + 175 
Combines.04, oto wie stort. Sree ee 2 10 +400 1 7 + 600 

B. Machines per 100 farms: 

JACSE) ies. 13. Ose aioe .acod 89 86 _— 86 89 — 
LUGS oan date See ee be opt ae eee a 63 108 — 39 Ye — 
Cars ITIMIUCKS ee eee 13 25 —— 11 46 
Trueks only ;...<.s@f88G2. 20d. 70 206 6 tet — 4 11 — 
OTe OOS dee Bo cael ee ER se, a a Mes 60 89 —— 75 100 — 
More than one ThaccOl a. at tee 3 18 _- 14 46 — 
Balers 2929 R29 re2 Bit ae . ORE 3 24 — 4 64 == 
Forage-ensilagé cutters. s. 2.0.26. ven wes 13 28 o 14 39 — 
(COMUDINGH cf tac cahe Roa ins ial akmtan ae Cee 3 14 — 4 vad — 
Milking machines? .7/¢.74 7... 454, 94, 67 83 — 100 100 — 
Bulkonithki task. fateh leet bo yes. tee: 0 0 — 0 356 — 
Critter lea nei ci hc ee SE a Bike ot 0 1.4 —— 0 3.6 — 
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Table 2 gives a more detailed description of changes in power equipment. 


Methods of Appraisal.—Our evaluation of the value of farm machinery and 
equipment is based on information obtained from the farm operators. To give 
its due account to obsolescence enumerators asked farmers to give the market or 
trade-in value of their machinery. One should note here that value estimates 
which take a proper account of obsolescence are likely to differ from so-called 
residual values or estimates of future usefulness. 

Machines were grouped into two classes, power machines and other imple- 
ments and equipment. Power machines included power vehicles and attach- 
ments and other motors. Depreciation was calculated by subtracting the current 
market value from the purchase price and dividing the result by the number 
of years since purchase. Other equipment included horse-drawn and minor 
items. Much of this equipment was old and obsolescent; depreciation was 
calculated at the rate of 10 per cent on present market value. 

Mechanization influences the organization of a farm and work conditions 
on that farm. To assess the growth of investment in machinery and estimate 
the annual costs of that machinery one must therefore consider growth and 
costs in relation to the number of livestock units, available labor, and deprecia- 
tion in the value of the dollar. Current dollar values for 1948 were thus con- 
verted to constant dollar values, with 1957 as a base period!. 

Purchases of new and used machinery and equipment, in 1957, averaged 
$465 per factory milk farm and $1,268 per fresh milk farm. In constant dollar 
values these outlays were not higher than in 1948 on factory milk farms but 
were 120 per cent higher on fresh milk farms, 

Outlays on machinery, as a proportion of current investment in machinery 
and of annual capital expenditures rose from 1948 to 1957. On factory milk farms 
these outlays equaled slightly less than 19 per cent in 1948 and about 29 per cent 
in 1957 of the investment in machinery; corresponding figures for fresh milk 
farms were 10 and 19 per cent respectively. 

These outlays rose from 33 per cent of the value of capital expenditures in 
1948 to 46 per cent in 1957, on factory milk farms, and from 30 per cent in 
1948 to 52 per cent in 1957 on fresh milk farms (Table 3). 

In constant dollar values, the total investment in machinery declined eight 
per cent per factory milk farm, on the average, but increased 26 per cent per 
factory milk farm. Changes in the number of livestock units, however, led to 
a drop of 16 per cent in the money invested in machinery, per unit of productive 
livestock, on factory milk farms, and a rise of nine per cent on fresh milk farms. 

The investment in machinery, in constant dollar values, per 100 man-hours 
of labor, rose from $66 in 1948 to $71 in 1957 on factory milk farms and from 
$88 to $102 on fresh milk farms. On the other hand, the number of man-hours 
per $100 invested in machinery declined from 15.1 to 14.0 on factory milk farms 
and from 11.4 to 9.8 on fresh milk farms. 


Annual Costs of Machinery.—Outlays on machines, in 1957, averaged $1,514 
per factory milk farm and $2,725 per fresh milk farm. These totals include 
depreciation and operational cash costs of machinery as well as costs of hired 
transportation and custom machine services but exclude interest on machinery 
investment (Table 4). 

On both groups of farms and in both years, depreciation represented about 
55 per cent of the operational and purchase costs of machinery. Depreciation in 
relation to investment in machinery increased sharply from 13 per cent for both 
groups of farms in 1948 to about 19 per cent for factory milk farms and 17 per 
cent for fresh milk farms in 1957. 





1 Based on D.B.S. average monthly data for the period June 1 to May 31, in 1947-48 and 
in 1956-57. 
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In 1957, costs of machinery per farm exceeded, in constant dollar values, 
the corresponding costs for 1948 by 34 per cent or $386 per factory milk farm, 
on the average, and by 59 per cent or $1,011 per fresh milk farm (Table 4). 

Mechanization costs other than interest on investment rose, in constant 
dollar values, only 22 per cent per unit of productive livestock from $38.23 to 
$46.58 on factory milk farms, and about only 24 per cent from $49.00 to $60.50 
per unit on fresh milk farms. 

In 1948, these costs made up 24 per cent of production costs other than 
interest and unpaid labor charges on factory milk farms and 22 per cent on 
fresh milk farms. In 1957 they rose to 35 and 34 per cent, respectively. 

Machinery costs, per 100 hours of farm labor, rose from $190 in 1948 
to $233 in 1957 on factory milk farms and from $339 to $420 on fresh milk farms. 
On the other hand, man-hours of labor per $100 of machinery costs declined 
from 52.5 in 1948 to 42.8 in 1957 on factory milk farms and from 29.5 to 23.8 
on fresh milk farms. 


Annual Costs of Motor Transportation.—In 1957, most of the 100 dairy farmers 
visited in Eastern Ontario used a car for their farm business but some also used 
a car as well as a truck. Factory milk farmers normally drove a five-year old 
car worth about $1,100 and covered about 4,300 miles on farm business. Fresh 
milk farmers used a three-year old model valued at $1,400; they drove 5,900 
miles for the farm business (Table 5). 

Motor trucks, in 1957, numbered nearly twice as many as in 1948 on 
factory milk farms and half as many more on fresh milk farms. Many of these 
trucks were fairly small and valued, on the average, at a little more than $600 
per truck. They saved the farm-family car many hard knocks; on 11 per cent 
of the farms they even replaced it. Mileage driven on farm business averaged 
around 5,000 miles per truck, or 1,200 miles per factory milk farm and 2,100 
miles per fresh milk farm. 


Table 3.—Average Purchases of and Investment in Machinery, Two Types of Dairy Farms, 
Eastern Ontario, Years Ending May 31, 1948 and 1957 




















72 factory milk farms 28 fresh milk farms 
Rate of Rate of 
1948 | r9srrro Ae PF 1948) per 1957 To] EMH 
— dollars — per cent — dollars — per cent 
A. Machinery purchases per farm: 
1. In current dollar values: ..2.. (4.9. 3.4 345 | 465 +34.8 427 1,268 +197 .0 
2. In constant dollar values. .+.s-.4.... 466 465 0.0 577 1,268 +119.8 
— per cent — — per cent — 
B. Purchases as a percentage of: 
iy Capitalexpenditures 4)... sured nm eee 33.4 | 46.2 | +38.3 29.9 52.4] +75.3 
2..Machinery investment...,........... 18.6 28 .9 +55 .4 10.2 19.2 +88 .2 
— dollars — per cent — dollars — per cent 
C. Machinery investment: 
1s. Per tarm current valties. (.<.... onan 2,909 3, 608 +24.0 | 4,195 6, 603 +57 .4 
constant. values..........,. 3,931 3, 608 — 8.2 | 5,668 6, 603 +26.0 
2. Per productive livestock unit, in con- 
stant dollar values. foal. ia .2feas i333 111 —15.9 162 147 + 9.3 
3. Per 100 man-hours, in constant dollar 
RAO pM nl She oe: once lla ‘ae prance Ris 66 71 + 7.4 88 102 +16.2 
— hours of work —} per cent |— hours of work —| per cent 





4. Man-hours per $100 invested in mach- 
inery, in constant dollar value. ...... 151 14 — 7.2 11.4 9.8 —14.0 
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The combined mileage for cars and trucks driven for the farm business 
averaged about 5,600 miles per farm, or 172 miles per unit of productive live- 
stock on factory milk farms and about 8,000 miles per farm, or 178 miles per 
unit of productive livestock on fresh milk farms. These farms also depended on 
commercial ‘‘pick-up’”’ and delivery services for additional transportation. 

Average operating and depreciation costs (farm share) of cars and trucks 
totaled $357 per factory milk farm and $520 per fresh milk farm. These costs, 
however, represented only about 63 per cent of the total outlay on transporta- 
tion per farm on factory milk farms and 45 per cent on fresh milk farms. Cash 
outlays on hired haulage boosted up the total costs of transportation to $568 
per factory milk farm and $1,161 per fresh milk farm. These costs varied from 
$17.48 to $25.80, respectively, per unit of productive livestock. 

The combined annual costs (less interest) of cars and trucks (farm share) 
together with hired haulage, in 1957, represented 37.5 per cent of total costs of 
mechanization on factory milk farms and 42.5 per cent on fresh milk farms. 
They comprised 13 per cent of farm production costs on factory milk farms and 
14.3 per cent on fresh milk farms. They also equaled nine per cent of gross 
returns and 25 per cent of farm earnings on factory milk farms, and 9.5 per 
cent of gross returns and 24.9 per cent of farm earnings on fresh milk farms. 


Table 4.—Annual Costs of Machinery and Equipment, Two Types of Dairy Farms, 
Eastern Ontario, Years Ending May 31, 1948 and 1957 















































72 factory milk farms 28 fresh milk farms 
Rate of - Rate of 
1948 1957 chaise 1948 1957 change 
— dollars — per cent — dollars — per cent 
A. Machinery costs per farm: 
TM ODTCCIAMION Gt son tleckracks « Andee dard or: 380 681 —- 547 1,141 — 
2 cO perational cash 097.10 235205 20. 309 548 — 440 947 = 
Subtotal, machinery... .<5.. 0% «5: 689 1, 229 — 987 2,088 — 
3. Hired machinery services........... 146 285 — 281 637 _— 
Total: a) in current dollar values.... 835 1,514 —— 1, 268 2 725 — 
b) in constant dollar values. .| 1,128 1,514 +34.2 | 1,714 OPS +58 .9 
G) increase in COSTS. .«.. 4... »«. — 386 — — 1,011 -- 
— per cent — 
B. Depreciation as a rate of: 
1. Machinery investment............... Tal 19.3 +47 .3 1320 las +33 .0 
2) ‘Annual costs of machinery.........-- 55.1 55.4 | + 0.5 55.4 54.6 | — 1.4 
— years — — years — 
3. Years required for machinery to | | 
reach junlc value... +.<s3iQL eee 7.6 5.2 —31.6 Wek 5.8 —24.7 
constant dollars | per cent | constant dollars | per cent 
C. Mechanization costs: 
1. Per productive livestock unit........ 38 .23 46.58} +21.8 48 .97 60.51] +23.6 
2. Per dollar of production costs........ 0.24 0.35} +44.0 0:22 0.34, +651.5 
Bo. Peredollar Of CTOSS TEtUIN x ad ensue oe + < 0.15 0.22) +48.6 0.15 0.23) +55.2 
ar orer 100 man-NOUTS:.... castes ory oss 190.30 233.90} +22.9 338 . 60 419.60} +23.9 
—man-hours — | per cent | —man-hours — | per cent 
5. Man-hours per $100 costs of machinery B220 fas —18.4 29.5 23.8 —19.3 


USIS.? DUS Oisiiie) Teor Ci Dose eee ee 
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Table 5.—Average Annual Costs of Moter Transportation, Two Types of Dairy Farms, 
Eastern Ontario, Year Ending May 31, 1957 














72 factory milk 


28 fresh milk 























farms farms 
Car Truck Car Truck 

A. Cost factors in operation of vehicles: 

Let Average’ market value (dollars).20).34.¢ 7.25 eee - 1,057 606 1,434 638 

2. Mileage driven on farm business (miles)............. 4,331 1263 5,890 2,107 

ov tlesner fa) lon OLPASOLING.. 2 coue ae sehen e epee Meee 19.8 16.9 20.8 15.5 

4. Cash costs and depreciation per mile (cents)......... 6.2 6.9 6.0 7.9 

— dollars — — dollars — 

B. Annual costs (farm share) per farm: 

1. Cash, operating and maintenante™, $72 eee eee 191 58 Aves 130 

25 Depreciation). tod. OL. wel eaweceres. ven: 78 30 129 36 

Subtotal farm operated 754. .4082 2342, SS ee8 Ae 269 88 354 166 
ou, ELired' haulage expensess.<\. od2argan sims Pes oe. pete -— 211 —_ 641 
Total, farm and hired transportation......:..... 269 299 354 807 
Ce Summary =. arm,.car and truck COSt.<a-s4 eck atee one EY 520 
Parm amd. hired coststiIeo. OURS. oe ho So. 568 1,161 

D. Transportation costs per productive livestock unit........ 17.48 25.80 
E. Transportation costs as a percentage of: —_ per cent — — per cent — 

1. ghotal coste-oh machinery. per farm. 71). oe cee Oied 42.5 

2, Lotalcosts of fanny productionAnu: ee alten ee 13.0 14.3 

as tarOSe-BrOGHehion TEtUENS soe. oe aoe eee ae eee 8.0 9.5 

AP WAT GAPM INOS rt ne eke sce ts ats ee ovement meeeereled 25.0 24.9 

5. Farm transport as a percentage of total transport.... 62.5 44.8 





aCovers variable and fixed cash costs. 


bPurchase price less trade-in value divided by number of years used. 


Gains from Mechanization.—The mechanization of the 100 dairy farms helped 
speed up farm work and reduce the number of hours of tedious and hard work. 
It also reduced the cost of paid labor and costs for the upkeep of horses. 

On the other hand, greater returns could be secured from custom machine 
work and off-farm work and the handling of more units of productive live- 
stock. One would be tempted to look at the net gains or losses of a farm 
business as an indicator of the economic benefits of mechanization. He does, 
however, refrain from doing this, knowing that changes in the economic con- 
ditions of farms also depend on many other efficiency factors, on the productivity 
of other farm resources, the scale and combination of the various enterprises, 
changes in cost and return conditions, and market trends. 


SOME FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH VARIATIONS IN 
FLUID MILK CONSUMPTION 


SUMMARY OF RESEARCH FINDINGS 


R. J. McFARLANE 


A large amount of research has been done in the general area of fluid milk 
consumption and consumer preferences for and attitudes towards milk. Cana- 
dian economists are generally aware of the abundance of American literature 
on these topics and with the results of research in Great Britain and Canada. 
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This article is designed to summarize the findings of some of the studies 
done in these countries, with the hope that our outline may supply background 
information and probably serve as a guide to people concerned with programs 
of research in milk consumption in Canada. 

For the sake of clarity and orderliness our review will center around such 
factors affecting the consumption of fluid milk as income, price of milk, size 
of family, age, sex, education, availability and service, place of residence, race, 
and other factors such as consumer preferences and habits. 


Income.—Many studies mentioned consumer income as being one of if 
not the most important factor affecting the consumption of fluid milk. Hopper 
(1), in a review of some of the research work done in Canada before 1940, con- 
cluded that income was the most important factor. He supported his conclusion 
with data indicating a range in consumption of .54-.95 pints per capita per 
day between families on relief and those with incomes of $4,000 or more. 
Purcell (2) and Oatego and Alexander (3), in consumer interview studies con- 
ducted in southern areas of the United States, found that consumption increased 
significantly with an increase in income but that the rate of increase tended 
to decline once income reached higher levels. Empson (4), in a study of varia- 
tions in per capita consumption of milk between towns in Great Britain, found 
that incomes had increased and that variations in consumption had narrowed 
since World War II. In prewar years variations in income between towns 
accounted for one-half to two-thirds of the variations in milk consumption 
whereas in more recent postwar years only a minor portion of the variation in 
consumption could be attributed to income. 

Brinegar (5), developed the following short and long run income elasticities 
of demand for milk in a study of the “Effect of Changes in Income and Price 
on Milk Consumption” in a single community in Eastern Connecticut: 

1) A 12-month income elasticity of demand of about --.24. 

2) A short run (four weeks before and after an income change) income 
elasticity of more than -++1.0. 

3) A short run (5-month, half before and half after the major income 
decrease) income elasticity of about ++.46. 

4) A short run (8-month, one fourth before and three quarters after 
the major income decrease) income elasticity of about -+.20. 

5) A short run (for 2-month period starting one month after the major 
decrease in income) income elasticity of about —8.0. 


In assessing these findings Brinegar suggested “that expenditure items in 
the consumer budget such as fluid milk which were immediately adjustable 
following an income change were in the short run subjected to greater variations 
in purchases by the household than in the long run”’. 

Although these studies all tend to support the importance of income as 
a factor influencing consumption one should not assume that high income and 
high consumption or even adequate consumption are synonymous. Gibson 
and Hoffer (6), in an analysis of milk consumption rates for a small sample of 
101 households in Lansing, Michigan found that families with high education 
and low income were more likely to consume adequate amounts of milk than 
were families with other combinations of high or low education and income. 
Rockwell (7), in a study of the effects of income and size of household on food 
consumption in the U.S. suggested that fluid milk consumption might be more 
closely related to the nutritional needs of children than to income. 


Price of Milk.—The price of fluid milk obviously affects the rate of its 
consumption. Many studies support this view. Here, we shall content ourselves 
with a review of only a few of these studies. 
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In a study of the “Effect of Income, Fluid Milk Prices and Race on Con- 
sumption of Fluid Milk and Fluid Milk Substitutes in the Urban South’, 
Purcell (2), found a negative relationship between price and consumption. An 
analysis of prices between the cities included in the study suggested a price 
elasticity of demand in the range of —2 to —3. Purcell also discovered a highly 
significant relationship between the consumption of fluid milk substitutes’ and 
fluid milk prices and reported a cross price elasticity of demand for milk substi- 
tutes of 1.46. Oatego and Alexander (3) found that per capita consumption of 
fluid milk decreased by half a quart a week for each increase of one cent in the 
retail price per quart. Brinegar (5) in studying price change and milk consump- 
tion in the short run, developed the following estimates of consumer response by 
analyzing changes in purchases four weeks before and four weeks after a 


change in price. 











Price change P Per cent Price 
si er h ; te 
ES RE ae Ee EE I Se il eee ee change in elasticity 
Date Amount consumption | of demand 
- cents - 
G5 pe olead Ol Ganueang, 04. Rak 4.0 + 4.8 — 3.5 — .73 
Pvseuty Walolted.. kerante: ef eeqiae ean + 6.8 ae — 138 
a) Matchihe 1040.5 mes fers ete eee Mecaeee af ns ie ey 


Reasons for the variation in response were not apparent. However, Brinegar 
suggests that individual household response to a change in the price of milk 
is either zero or relatively high. He found support for his statement in the 
following findings: 

1) During the period of the first price change 89 per cent of the house- 
holds did not alter their purchases but the remaining 11 per cent decreased 
purchases by 25 per cent. 

2) During the second period eight per cent of the households decreased 
their purchases by 36 per cent and the remainder did not make any change. 


3) During the third period only seven per cent increased their purchases 
but the increase averaged 26 per cent. 


Dwoskin, Bayton and Hoofnagle (8) present findings from a study con- 
ducted in Memphis, Tennessee, which indicate a long run (2-year) price 
elasticity of demand of .75 for milk. During the period studied (Oct. 1950- 
Sept. 1952) the retail price of milk increased 20 per cent (4 cents/qt.) and fluid 
milk sales declined 15 per cent. 


In recent years many studies were undertaken in the United States to 
determine the effect of the Special Milk Program” on the consumption of milk 
in schools. In a recent study Anderson and Hoofnagle (9) reported that children 
in grades 5-9, from a sample of 50 Northeastern U.S. schools which participated 
in the Special Milk Program, consumed seven per cent more milk in a repre- 
sentative 24-hour period than did students of a like number of schools which 
had a milk service but did not participate in the Special Milk Program. Both 
groups consumed about equal amounts at home but those from Special Milk 
Program schools drank about one-third more at school than did those from 
non-participating schools. The low price of milk, 3.9 cents per half pint in 
participating schools compared with 7.6 cents per half pint in non-participating 





a See footnotes, page 141. 
» See footnotes, page 141. 
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schools, was considered to have stimulated the demand for milk in the Special 
Milk Program schools. 


Size of Family—Many researchers have reported on the influence of the 
size of family on household consumption of fluid milk. The findings of Purcell 
(2), Oatego and Alexander (3) and Rockwell (7) support the general view that 
household consumption of fluid milk does increase as the size of the family 
increases. Oatego and Alexander (3), however, found that the increase in con- 
sumption was not proportionate to the increase in size of family. In the city of 
New Orleans, they found that per capita consumption decreased about #4 of a 
quart a week for each additional person. 


Age.—Consumption of fluid milk varies with age, Oatego and Alexander (3) 
report that, in New Orleans, per capita consumption was 4.39 quarts a week for 
school-age children, 3.23 quarts for children under six years and 2.12 quarts for 
adults. From a survey of 537 families in two counties in Kentucky Roberts (11) 
found that milk consumption began to decline in the teens, reached the lowest 
level in the 30-39 year age groups and increased slightly in the 40 and over 
groups. Christensen (12), in a study of “Consumer Preference for Milk” in the 
state of Utah found that milk consumption declined with age and that fewer 
persons in Utah continued to drink milk as they grew older. 


Sex.—Sex is another factor affecting the rate of milk consumption. Ander- 
son and Hoofnagle (9) found that among children nine to 15 years of age, 
attending schools which participate in the U.S. “Special Milk Program”, girls 
consumed about 15 per cent less milk than did boys. Roberts (11) found that, on 
the average, females drank about 20 per cent less milk than did the males. 


Education.—Education plays a role in determining the rate of consumption 
of fluid milk. Gibson and Hoffer (6) reported that adequate amounts of milk 
were more likely to be consumed by families with high education and low in- 
come than by families with other combinations of high or low education and 
income. Other studies, e.g. Roberts (11) suggested education as a method by 
which milk consumption might be increased. Anderson (10), in analyzing the 
effects of the Special Milk Program in Los Angeles during the 1955-56 school 
year, reported that school pupils from low educational areas increased milk 
consumption, at school by 357 per cent whereas those from high education areas 
increased their consumption by only 197 per cent. Since students from high 
education areas drank more milk, per capita, than other students before the 
program was instituted, one may infer that the Special Milk Program has tended 
to narrow the range in consumption between the two groups. 


Availability and Service——Apart from research concerned with U.S. Federal 
programs of fluid milk consumption in schools the question of availability or 
service and its effects on milk consumption was not adequately explored in 
the literature reviewed for this article. However, in studies of milk consumption 
in U.S. schools researchers have found increases in consumption which they 
attribute, in part, to the availability of a frequent milk service. Downn (13) 
found that the highest rate of consumption in Tennessee schools was in those 
schools which participated in the National School Lunch Program‘ and the 
Special Milk Program and Anderson (10) reported that milk consumption dou- 
bled by the end of the first year (1955-56) in which Los Angeles schools co- 
operated in the federally-sponsored Special Milk Program. Anderson also noted 
that when milk service was supplied, in elementary schools, at noon and again at 





¢ See footnotes, page 141. 
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another period during the day, the rate of consumption was more than double 
that recorded when this service was available solely at noon. However, a noon 
service and two additional services did not increase consumption above the 
rate for service at noon and one other period. In a national study of milk 
consumption in schools Anderson (14) found that the average rate of consump- 
tion was higher in schools serving milk at noon and/or other times than in those 
serving milk at noon only. 


Place of Residence.—The consumption of fluid milk varies according to 
geographic areas and between rural and urban dwellers. Hopper (1) found that 
consumption varied between cities in Canada and that per capita consumption 
by farm household was greater than that of either rural non-farm or urban 
households. Christensen (12) concluded that farm families in the State of Utah 
consumed about 25 per cent more milk per capita than did urban families. 
Anderson and Hoofnagle (9), however, in studying ‘‘Milk Consumption by Chil- 
dren at School and at Home in Relation to the Special Milk Program” in 100 
schools in northeastern United States found that, children in rural areas* 
drank 14-15 per cent less milk, at home and at school, than did those in “urban- 
suburban” areas whether attending a program school providing low cost milk or 
a non-program school. 


Race.—Purcell (2), Oatego and Alexander (3) and Roberts (11) found that 
in the U.S. Negroes drank less milk than the white people. The reasons for this 
difference were not fully explored but Purcell (2) discovered a lack of statistical 
significance between such factors as income, price of milk, number of persons 
per household and consumption of fluid milk, as far as the consumption habits 
of the Negroes were concerned; the opposite held true with the white people. 


Other Factors.—Other factors affecting milk consumption generally fall 
within the area of consumer preferences and habits. 

In the studies reviewed consumer preference for milk was usually ex- 
pressed in terms of “like the taste” or “dislike the taste,’ but habits usually 
reflected environmental or social conditions. 

Gibson and Hoffer (6) in their study of milk consumption among urban 
families, reported that almost all respondents who drank milk did so be- 
cause they like the taste, regardless of education or income. Among non- 
drinkers of milk, those with a low education and a small income usually said 
that milk was fattening, those with a low education and a high income disliked 
its taste; the two high education groups preferred coffee or tea but this prefer- 
ence was stronger with the high than with the low income group. 

“Dislike the taste” was the main reason given by Utah adults for not drink- 
ing milk (Christensen) (12). Empson (4) suggested that local and regional 
habits or tastes were associated with low milk consumption and that tastes and 
habits may reffect environmental conditions. 

The relative importance of psychological rather than economic factors as 
motivating forces influencing milk consumption was indirectly exemplified in 
the research work done by Oatego and Alexander (3); in which only 13 per cent 
of the variation in per capita consumption was explained by the multiple 
effect of such variables as 1) price, 2) income, 3) persons per family, 4) con- 
sumption of fluid milk substitutes* and 5) price per quart equivalent of selected 
milk substitutes. 





a See footnotes, page 141. 
4 See footnotes, page 141. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Directory of Farmers’ Organizations and Marketing Boards in Canada, 1960. 
Ottawa, September 1960. pp. 29. 

The sixth edition of the Directory. Organizations and boards are classified 
on a national, regional and provincial basis and further subdivided according 
to type of business. 


Co-operation in Canada, 1959. Heighton, V. A., August 1960. pp. 17. 
The twenty-eighth annual summary of co-operative activities in Canada. 


Seasonal Changes in Quantities of Food Purchased. Johnston, Charlotte, I., 
Ottawa, July 1960. pp. 8 plus 7 graphs. 

A statistical analysis of month-to-month purchases of dairy products and 
eggs, cereal products, meat and poultry, fats, general groceries, fruit, and 
vegetables. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public In- 
formation, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 

In Canada: The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; and Periodica 
Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal, 34. 


Economic Bulletin for Europe. Vol. 12, No. 1, Geneva, Switzerland. June 1960. 


An article on Current Economic Developments in Europe notes that 
In almost all European countries a vigorous industrial expansion 
continued in the early months of this year, accompanied by rapid 
growth of international trade. The deceleration of the rise of out- 
put foreseen in the 1960 plans of the eastern European countries has 
not, as yet, materialized, though some signs of strain in their economies 
have as yet hardly been substantiated by any actual slackening of 
sions expressed about the narrowing margins for further expansion 
have as yet bardly been substantiated by any actual slackening of 
industrial growth. However, in most countries throughout the con- 
tinent, the rise of output achieved in the remainder of this year is 
likely to depend, even more than last year, on the growth of pro- 
ductivity, with a relatively smaller contribution from rising industrial 
employment. 


This article comprises seven sections. The first four deal with industrial 
production, current developments in agriculture, investment and consumption, 
and foreign trade developments and future plans in eastern Europe and the 
soviet Union. The last three are concerned with continued expansion, trade and 
payments, and policies and prospects in western Europe. 

A Note on the Introduction of Mathematical Techniques into Soviet Plan- 
ning looks into the increasing use of mathematical techniques in economic 
planning, in the Soviet Union, since the reorganization in mid-1957 of industrial 
management and economic control agencies. This richly documented note gives 
special attention to Preconditions for the Use of Mathematical Techniques, Plan- 
ning Independently of Prices, Transformation Functions and Optimum Program- 
ming, The Collection of Input-Output Data, Demand and Resource Maps, The 
Use of Linear Programming, and The Pricing Problem. 
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Bibliography on Demand Analysis and Projections—1960 Supplement. Food and 
Agriculture Organization, Rome, Italy. 1960. pp. XII -++98. 

A supplement to the first edition of the Bibliography published in 1959. 
It is restricted to papers, published or unpublished, written during the post 
war period and to “the most important literature on demand analysis and 
demand projections for foodstuffs and for agricultural raw materials.” 


Monthly Bulletin of Agriculiural Economics and Statistics. Vol. IX, No. 6, June 
1960. Food and Agriculture Organization. Rome, Italy. 


This issue features a six-page article on “Regional Census Programs” by 
GoByJ-omit; 


Agricultural Credit in Economically Underdeveloped Countries. Belshaw, Ho- 
race. FAO Agricultural Studies, No. 46. Rome, 1959. pp. xv + 255. 


A study concerned with agricultural credit as a means of promoting 
economic development—increasing agricultural output and improving the 
economic welfare of rural people. The author recognizes that “of itself’ credit 
“does not create new resources”. But, as he points out, “if dispensed under 
proper conditions, it may lead to increased productive power and provide the 
means for future economic growth. This implies both that the borrower puts 
the funds to better use in increasing production than the lender would have 
done, and that something is set aside out of the increased production to create 
more capital’. 

In Part I of his report, THE GENERAL FRAMEWORK, he discusses, in 
broad terms, the conditions required for economic development and those 
affecting the demand for agricultural credit and reviews the various aspects 
of the credit supply problems. 

In Part II, APPROACHES TO THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT PROBLEM, 
he deals with the means of increasing the supply of agricultural funds, the 
conditions under which loans are granted, the organization of governmental, 
cooperative and other credit agencies, the specific aspects of the development 
of co-operative credit societies, the characteristics of supervised credit, and 
the functions of central banks in relation to agricultural credit. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


1959 Saskatchewan Form Business Summary of 42 Management Clubs.— 
Brown, J. A., H. D. McRorie and J. J. Jeanneau. Extension Report No. 2, Part 
1, Farm Management Division, Agricultural Representative ranch, Saskatche- 
wan Department of Agriculture. June 1960. pp. 41 -- map. 

An analysis of 455 farm businesses supplemented by economic data and 
benchmarks for the assessment of the economic situation ‘on the farm.” These 
data and benchmarks are “‘of assistance in the understanding and formulation 
of policies for both agriculture as a whole and also individual farms.” 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada. Department of Labour and Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration. Ninth Edition. Ottawa. April 1960. pp. 
72 and map of Canada. 

A booklet chiefly designed to supply general information on working and 
living conditions to prospective immigrants to Canada. It has seven well- 
documented chapters on Population and Employment; Finding a Job; Wages, 
Salaries, and Earnings; Working Conditions; Education and Training; Living 
Standards; and Social Welfare Services. This attractive booklet has the added 
merit of illustrating its data with well-chosen pictures and well-drawn statis- 
tical charts and tables. 
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Proceedings of a Seminar on the Economic Aspects of Land Use, held at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, September 11-13, 1957, pp. 

This publication contains five of the six papers read and discussed at the 
Seminar. These five papers include: Economic Aspects of Land Use Decisions 
Made by Farmers, by Glenn L. Johnson of Michigan State University; The 
Function of Governmental Agencies in Developing Land Use Policies, by 
Raleigh Barlowe, also of Michigan State University; Research Problems As- 
sociated with the Economic Appraisal of Regional Land Use, by M. E. Andal 
of the Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture: The Cornell 
System of Economic Land Classification, by Howard E. Conklin, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York; and Research Techniques for Economic Appraisal 
of Private Land Use Decisions, by Earl O. Heady, Iowa State College. 


Decision Making and Financing Farm Assets.—A paper presented by C. B. 
Baker, Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture, as the J. S. McLean Memorial Lecture at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph, February 1960. 

The writer discusses the decision-making process under the following 
headings: Elements of Decision Making; Decision Making by Groups; and 
Decision Making and Financing Farm Assets. 


Commercial Horticulture in Great Britain: Its Character and Competitive 
Strength. Folley, R.R.W. Department of Agricultural. Economics, Wye College, 
University of London. March 1960. pp. 78. Price: 7/6. 

This report examines the economic structure of Britain’s horticultural 
industry, assesses its competitive position in Europe and reviews the elements 
of a sound policy. 


Proceedings, 1960 Bankers Summer School. School sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Education for Farm Financiers. Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ontario. Parts 1 and 2. 

These proceedings contain the following papers in addition to some of 
those published in the proceedings, 1960 Farm Finance School for Farm 
Suppliers and Farm Processors: Agricultural Price Support in Canada, by 
W. M. Drummond, Agricultural Stabilization Board, Canada Department of 
Agriculture; Relationship of the Country Banker to his Rural Customers, by 
A. C. Robertson, Department of Agricultural Economics, O.A.C.; Some Com- 
ments on Farm Capital, by J. B. Nelson, Farm Economics and Statistics Branch, 
Ontario Department of Agriculture, Toronto; The Feed Industry, by S. H. Lane 
and W. M. Braithwaite, Department of Agricultural Eonomics O.A.C.; Field 
Crop Production, by D. N. Huntley and W. E. Tossell, Department of Field 
Husbandry, O.A.C.; and Farm Power Machinery Buildings and Water, by 
C. G. E. Downing and F. H. Theakston, Department of Engineering Science, 
OFA’. 


Land Classification of the Bow River Project. Prepared by a Committee of 
the Canada Department of Agriculture. Printed and distributed by the Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Administration Regina, Saskatchewan. April 1960. 
pp. iv + 60 and maps. 

This report “correlates” the ‘information provided by the various opera- 
tional and research disciplines” for ‘‘the assessment of land for irrigation in 
western Canada’. It is especially concerned with physical characteristics, climate 
and markets in the Bow River Project area, supplies a history of crop yields, 
develops farm budgets to evaluate land categories and makes “recommenda- 
tions for continued investigation’’ of land classification problems. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, FarM Prices aND Lrvine Cost INDEXES 
























































Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Price 
Farm Products* - Farm modities and —_ 
Year General | -_——-_--________—__| Prices of | Services used by Indus- 
and Whole- Agricul- Farmers trial 
Month sale Price tural ain Figg aM Ag eh Food Produc- 
Total> Field> Animal |Products> Gand Equip- tion® 
“10, | mentand 
posite Materials? 
1935-39=100 1949=100 
1O26h 2 wae 130.3 144.4 158.5 DUM Are heen aay as 130.6 119.9 75.9 66265) 2 oo oe 
1927.. 17s 138.6 149.4 12728 | ogee ee ae 131.2 119.9 74.6 Cb: Sele ee een 
NO2S 5 eee 125.6 136.3 134.3 LOO ou lca ea 129.3 Wieden! 75.0 65:6. ines canna 
VAS) ck apes 124.6 140.8 Sie 144. 2 ey 127.9 117.6 75.8 675101 eee 
10805 oc3.552. 112.9 119.5 105.8 133% 3° \epeey a eet. ee 117.0 105.6 75.3 65:67:22 ee 
TOOUW ase. ce 94.0 78.9 65.0 PA Fe ee ee 100.9 92.2 67.9 61.4-lsecna are 
1932 ono: 86.9 65.5 60.4 CORO aye See 93.3 89.3 61.7 42.8) | ie eee 
193300 eee 87.4 69.3 69.3 OOF DN ieee 89.8 88.8 58.8 42:3. 50ers 
1034 Steerer 93.4 83.5 80.5 8626) hares 05.5 96.8 59.6 46:25 eee 
£OSb ee. 04.4 89.2 84.4 94.1 83.0 05.4 05.6 59.9 47.2 41.4 
LO36 ceases 96.8 97.9 102.2 93.7 96.9 98.1 98.7 61.1 48.8 45.7 
NO 30sec cece 107.7 117.4 128.9 106.0 119.7 105.3 108.4 63.0 61.4 52e0 
1938227. a 102.0 102.9 100.9 104.8 105.0 101.7 101.2 63.7 51.7 49.6 
1930s ane eo 99.2 92.6 83.7 101.5 91.8 99.3 95.7 63.2 50.2 53.3 
1940... 108.0 96.1 85.4 106.7 96.8 106.8 101.8 65.7 52.6 63.9 
4 ene 116.4 106.6 &8.9 124.4 110.2 116.1 107.8 §9.6 57.9 80.1 
1942... 123.0 Wiel 109.7 144.6 133.1 131.6 119.2 72.9 63.4 94.7 
OMS aoa ee A 127.9 145.4 129.0 161.8 157.8 143.4 122.4 74.2 65.2 100.5 
1O44\. 5 2k, 130.6 155.3 144.5 166.1 172.4 148.0 126.0 74.6 65.5 101.3 
UE ees Nee 132.1 166.4 162.5 170.2 185.7 152.1 125.9 75.0 66.3 90.1 
TAG ee 138.9 179.5 searfen) 181.2 204.1 157.0 128.0 77.5 70.0 83.8 
MOAT. Nae. 163.3 192.2 184.1 200.2 215.8 170.4 139.5 84.8 79.5 91.8 
EOS eee 193.4 232.1 200.6 Ath ea 255.8 197.6 ise 97.0 97.5 96.4 
TGA Sees 193.3 228.7 191.9 265.4 255.4 204.1 180.3 100.0 100.0 100.€ 
LODO eee ae elie2 236.7 191.9 281.4 260.8 210.4 189.9 102.9 102.6 106.9 
POST Gece acces 240.2 268.6 200.4 336.9 296.8 230.0 208.0 Eset 117.0 116.6 
KY ene 226.0 250.2 22380 217.5 274.4 243.1 215.8 116.5 116.8 120.9 
LOD Storie 220.7 221.6 179.4 263.8 250.4 239.8 207.4 115.5 112.6 129.1 
DSA vac ce 217.0 213.6 170.9 256.2 236.8 237.2 203.3 M622 ize 128.5 
MODS heer ae 218.9 212.6 180.1 245.1 PRVA YT 238.3 204.6 116.4 112.1 142.3 
LGOGh on ee 22546 Pi Ud 181.6 246.9 234.6 247.6 208.8 118.1 113.4 154.9 
1957... Zale 213.6 169.2 258.0 234.2 255.9 Balke a 121.9 118.6 155.4 
LOD SAR we 227.8 222.9 171.4 274.5 245.5 259.9 213.0 125.1 122.1 153.0 
1959 Sie te 230.6 221.2 170.7 271.6 243.1 269.5 219.1 126.5 PA leal 165.4 
TOGO Reve orrenate 230.6 PANG fests: 170.6 264.4 236.6 274.7 YA if 128.0 12252) | ee ee 
1959 
Dee a a 229.7 215.0 166.9 263.1 231.29) i aa eee lee eee 127.9 122.4 169.5 
1960 
JAN eae ae 230.5 214.6 1WAe6 HASTE oof 230.8 266.7 221.9 127.5 121.6 173-06 
Feb... 230.0 212-0 172.0 252.0 aL OM ts ee Seer eT] cee ee MP (Avs 120 8 170.1 
Mar.. 229.6 213.6 Woe AIP QOL ESF aera eee eee 126.9 119.4 171.9 
Aprils ech ak 231.3 218.3 180.5 256.2 234.8 277.9 223.4 127.5 120.9 166.6 
Maye. 23h wales 220.0 182.3 257.8 236.5 127.4 120.2 167-8 
DUNG ce ee es 231.9 225.1 185.2 265.0 PAA al ae nea uk a cetey 4 lPsca. od bor aera 127.6 120.8 167.6 
Tully ese 2202 221.8 173.6 PAA). I AD ll, VaR tes te ere ee eae 127.5 120.5 164.3 
Auge enh! Zouie 216.2 160.6 Parley 236.4 279.6 222.9 127.9 121 °7 165.8 
BED tie eke 230.4 217.0 160.4 273.6 239.9 128.4 12323 167.5 
Oct eae 230.3 215.5 161.7 269.4 ZA0 S201 scleral rope erate aes 129.4 125.8 168.0 
INO Veet ee 2291 216.5 161.7 Ot lane 239i. 0) Saree Cee en | eee 129.6 125505 eee 
ECS een At 230.1 219.6 162.7 216.5 DADO) | steel Cee aes ae 129.6 125207 le eee 

















Note:-See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926. 

Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

(®) Prices at terminal markets. 

(>) Indexes subsequent to July 1959 are subject to revision. 

(c) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 
1960 indexes are subject to revision, since tax and interest rate figures are preliminary. 

(¢) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 


(e) For a detailed description of concepts, sources and methods see D.B.S. Reference Paper (61-502) Revised Index of 
Industrial Production, 1936-67. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Population.—Canada’s population passed the 18,000,000-mark in mid- 
November and reached an estimated 18,020,000 on December 1, 1960. 


Population estimates, by quarter, for the 1956-60 period, were as follows: 


























Year March 1 June | September 1 December 1 
PU neta AR Sten. 15,972,000 16,081 , 000 16,193,000 16,308 , 000 
LOD TAAL ed ce SR a 16, 420,000 16,589 , 000 16,745,000 16,860,000 
OBS AHS PSIABA. Io). 16,948 , 000 17,048 , 000 17,154,000 17 , 241,000 
LSSULRISMA Gee PAO Bap er oan, 17,340,000 17 , 442,000 17,550,000 17 ,650, 000 
ADO Apa A weet ee es hile 17,732,000 17,814,000 17,930,000 18,020,000 











National Productivity Council.—Speaking in the House of Commons on a 
measure to provide for the establishment and operation of a national produc- 
tivity council the Minister of Trade and Commerce said that “At a time when 
markets at home and abroad are becoming increasingly competitive, it is 
essential that Canadian industry be as efficient as possible. We believe that 
this task can best be carried out by enlisting the help of as many people as 
possible who are concerned with the production and distribution of goods.” 

He told the House that the National Productivity Council will consist of 
25 members, five to represent industry and commerce, five to be from 
organized labor, five from agriculture and other primary industries, and five 
to be appointed from the general public; four members will be technically 
qualified persons from scientific agencies of departments of Government 
and another one will be the Executive Director responsible for implementing 
the work of the Council. 

“The objects of the Council,” according to the Minister’s statement, are 
“to foster and promote the development of improved production and distribu- 
tion methods; the development of improved management techniques; the 
maintenance of good human relations in industry; the use of retraining 
programmes to meet changing manpower requirements; the extension of 
applied industrial research; and the dissemination of technical information”’. 

The Council will act as a policy-making body and assist in the establish- 
ment of regional and industry productivity committees. 


Agricultural Development.—On December 15, 1960 the Minister of Agricul- 
ture asked the House of Commons to consider the following resolution: 


That it is expedient to introduce a measure to authorize the 
Minister of Agriculture to enter into agreements with provincial govern- 
ments or agencies thereof for the undertaking jointly with those 
governments or agencies of projects for the alternative uses of lands 
that are marginal or of low productivity, projects for the develop- 
ment of income and employment opportunities in rural agricultural 
areas, and projects for the development and conservation of the soil 
and water resources of Canada; for the payment of provinces of con- 
tributions in respect of the cost of such project undertaken by a 
province or agency thereof; to authorize the Minister of Agriculture to 
undertake programs of research and investigation in respect of these 
matters; to provide for the establishment of advisory committees and 
the appointment of their members, and to provide for other related 
and incidental matters. 


Gross National Product.——Canada’s G.N.P., seasonally adjusted at annual 
rates, advanced by less than one-half of one per cent to $35,272 million in the 
third quarter of 1960. About half of that slight gain in the value of pro- 
duction stemmed from a small change in final product prices. 
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The slight recovery in the level of economic activity results from develop- 
ments in both external and domestic demand. Exports of goods and services 
rose very sharply; the increase was concentrated in exports to European and 
other overseas countries. Exports to the United changed very little, allowance 
being made for seasonal factors, and reflected the recent lowering of levels of 
economic activity in that country. The final domestic demand sector was 
characterized by higher outlays for housing and non-residential construction 
and for investment at all government levels as well as increased wages and 
salaries paid by the federal government. Consumer expenditures remained at 
about the same level as in the second quarter; outlays for durables continued 
to decline and outlays for non-durable rose only very slightly. 


The revival in exports and final domestic demand led to a marked in- 
crease in a total final purchases of goods and services but did not affect 
production; the bulk of the requirements were met by sharp cut-backs in 
inventories. 


National income, seasonally adjusted, rose by one per cent in the third 
quarter of 1960. All major components, except corporate profits, shared in 
this advance. Personal income rose at a slightly higher rate than national 
income and personal disposable income at an even higher rate (by nearly 
2.5 per cent). 


Labor income rose by about one per cent. Small increases were recorded in 
most industries, the largest one being’ an increase of more than six per cent in 
forestry. 


Balance of Payments.—Canada’s deficit from international transactions in 
goods and services was sharply reduced in the third quarter of 1960. This 
deficit then amounted to $114 million which is less than one-quarter of the 
size of the deficit in the second quarter, only slightly above one-third of the 
deficit in the third quarter of 1959, and less than in any quarter since 1955. 
This narrowing of the deficit is chiefly attributable to unusual appearance of 
a surplus of $89 million on commodity account and a reduction of the deficit 
from non-merchandise transactions to $203 million. 

The current imbalance declined to $894 million in the first three quarters 
of 1960 from $1,153 million in the corresponding period of 1959. This contrac- 
tion is attributable to a rise of over $300 million in merchandise exports over- 
seas. Merchandise imports rose slightly and the deficit from non-merchandise 
transactions rose to $764 million; this deficit equaled 85 per cent of the 
deficit in the three quarters. 


External Trade.—The value of Canada’s total commodity exports to all 
countries rose to $4,953.8 million in the January-~November period of 1960 
from $4,656.5 million in the corresponding period of 1959. Imports, on the 
other hand, rose only to $5,069.4 million from $5,068.5 million. The import 
balance was lowered to $115.6 million from $412 million. Commodity exports 
declined to $475.7 million in. November 1960 from $495.6 million in November 
1959; corresponding figures for commodity imports were $514.9 million and 
$480.2 million respectively. 

Commodity exports to the United States dropped to $2,817.6 million in the 
January-November period of 1960 from $2,898.1 million in the corresponding 
period of 1959; imports rose to $3,412.9 million from $3,411.9 million. Exports 
to the United States in November 1960 declined to $256.9 million from $301.2 
million in November 1959; imports from the United States rose to $326.1 
million from $304.2 million. The November import balance rose to $69.2 million 
in 1960 from $3 million in 1959 and the total for the January-November period 
to $595.3 in 1960 from $513.8 million in 1959. 
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Exports to the United Kingdom in the January-November period rose to 
$849.9 million in 1960 from $716.4 million in 1959 and imports declined only 
very slightly to $542.1 million from $542.2 million. Exports to the United 
Kingdom rose to $85.8 million in November 1960 from $79.1 million in 
November 1959; imports rose to $58.9 million from $56.9 million. The 
November export balance rose to $26.9 million in 1960 from $22.2 million 
in 1959 and to $307.8 million in January-November 1960 from $174.2 million in 
the first eleven months of 1959. 

Exports to other Commonwealth countries in January-November rose to 
$299.2 million in 1960 from $253.5 million in 1959; imports rose to $260.6 
million from $225.2 million. November exports declined slightly to $27.6 
million from $27.8 million; imports rose sharply to $36.4 million from $24.7 
million. 

Commodity exports to all other countries, as a group, rose to $987.1 
million in January-November 1960 from $788.6 million in the first eleven 
months of 1959; imports declined to $853.8 million from $889.2 million. 
November exports to these countriss rose to $105.4 million in 1960 from $87.6 
million in 1959; imports declined to $93.5 million from $94.4 million. 


Wholesale Price Index.—Canada’s general wholesale price index (1935-39 
— 100) dropped to 229.7 in November 1960 from 230.3 in October and 230.2 
in November 1959. The vegetable products group index dropped to 199.6 in 
November from 201.5 in October, mainly because of lower prices for western 
grains, livestock and poultry feeds, raw rubber, and vegetable oils. The animal 
products index edged up to 251.1 from 2520! 

Consumer Prices.—Canada’s consumer price index (1949 = 100) moved 
from 127.9 in December 1959 to 129.6 in November and December 1960. The 
index averaged 126.5 for the year 1959 and 128.0 for 1960. 

The food index dropped from 125.5 to 125.3; egg prices declined by six 
cents to 62 cents and the prices of most cuts of beef and veal, lettuce, grapefruit, 
and some domestically-grown vegetables were also lower. Prices were higher 
for oranges, apples, fresh tomatoes, pork and chicken. 

Employment.—Industrial employment declined in October from the 
seasonal peak reached in the summer months of 1960. The composite index 
number (1949 = 100) dropped to 121.4 in the latter part of October from 
123.1 at the end of September and 124.4 at the end of October 1959. 

The composite figure of average weekly wages and salaries rose slightly 
to $76.66 from $76.56 in September and $74.66 in October 1959. The increase 
over the year amounted to $2. 

Labor Income.—Canada’s paid workers received about $1,584 million in 
October 1960 as salaries and wages and supplementary labor income, com- 
pared with $1,604 million in September 1960 and $1,545 million in October 
1959. Labor increase in the January-October period rose to $15,307 million in 
1960 from $14,724 million in 1959. 

Consumer Credit—Balances outstanding on the books of sales finance 
companies at the end of October 1960 totaled $1,232.3 million, a decrease of 
1.1 per cent from $1,245.5 million at the end of September and an increase 
of 6.6 per cent from $1,156.4 million at the end of October 1959. 

Cash loans and instalment credit held by companies licensed under the 
Small Loans Act totaled $540.9 million at the end of October 1960, compared 
with $537.5 million at the end of September and $465 million at the end of 
October 1959. 

Accounts receivable held by department stores totaled $313.5 million at 
the end of October 1960, compared with $304.7 million at the end of September 
and $265.3 million at the end of October 1959. 

83410-1—2 
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Wholesale Sales.—Wholesale sales were estimated at $689.8 million in 
October 1960, compared with $721 million in October 1959. Sales in the 
January-October period rose to $7,011 million in 1960 from $6,932 million 
in 1959. 

Retail Sales.—Retail sales in Canada in October 1960 were estimated at 
$1,394.8 million, a four per cent decline from the $1,452.6 million recorded in 
October 1959. Over the January-October period sales declined by one per 
cent to $13,198 million in 1960 from $13,214.2 million in 1959. 

Farm Prices of Agricultural Products——Canada’s index of farm prices of 
agricultural products (1935-39 — 100) was estimated at 237.9 for November 
1960, compared with 238.5 in October and 233.8 in November 1959. Prices 
were higher in November than in October 1960 for potatoes, dairy products, 
and poultry and eggs; they were lower for livestock and also lower, but only 
fractionally, for grains. November prices were lower in 1960 than in 1959 for 
potatoes but higher for grains, dairy products, livestock, poultry and eggs; 
gains in livestock prices, however, were very small. The marked increase 
in grain prices from November 1959 to November 1960 in chiefly attributable 
to the higher average quality crop harvested in the Prairie Provinces in 1960. 

Farm Income.—TIn the first nine months of 1960 Canadian farmers received 
about $2,030.4 million from the sale of farm products; this figure is only 
slightly below the all-time peak of $2,032.8 million reached in January- 
September 1959 and about one per cent above the $2,008.2 million realized 
in the corresponding period of 1958. 

Under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, the Sy este Grain Producers’ 
Acreage Payment Plan, and the Federal-Provincial Emergency Unthreshed 
Grain Assistance Policy farmers in the Prairie Provinces also received about 
$51 million in January-September 1960, compared with $21 million in the cor- 
responding period of 1959 when most of the payments to farmers were made 
under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 

Total cash returns to farmers from their farming operations thus amounted 
to $2,081.5 million in the first nine months of 1960. This estimate the highest 
on record for these nine months, slightly exceeded the previous peak of $2,054.2 
million, reached in the first nine months of 1959. 

The largest gains in cash income were recorded for wheat, potatoes, 
fruits, cattle, dairy products and poultry meat; the largest reductions were 
recorded for barley and hogs. 

Wheat.—Wheat supplies remaining on or about November 1, 1960 in 
the four major wheat exporting countries, for export and carryover at the 
end of their respective crop years totaled 2,798.5 million bushels, a nine per 
cent increase from the supplies of 2,558.4 million bushels a year previously. 
Supplies at November 1, by country, in million bushels and with figures for 
1959 in brackets, were as follows: United States, 1,887.2 (1,677.6); Canada, 
796.9 (738.5); Argentina, 39.5 (68.2); and Australia, 74.9 (EDIO) 2 

Total exports of wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat from these 
four countries totaled 272 million bushels in the August-October period of 
the Canadian crop year, compared with 212.1 million bushels in the previous 
crop year. Wheat exports from all four countries were higher than a year 
earlier; they were as follows, in million bushels, with figures for August- 
October 1959 in brackets: United States, 138.5 (100.3); Canada, 80.3 (76.3); 
Argentina, 25.5 (15.1); and Australia, 27, 7 (20.4). 


CORRIGENDUM 


In October 1960 issue of The Economic Analist, Table 6, page 115, under 
“Total improved area,” replace 9,773 by 8,522 fon the year 1931; and in 
Table 10 page 119, under “Number of farms” replace 531 by 733 for the year 
1936. 
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DECISION-MAKING ON THE FARM 
HELEN 'C. ABELL 


No day passes on the farm without a decision being made concerning the 
operation of either the farm or the farm home. 

These decisions vary in importance but most of them relate to the earning 
or spending of income. They all affect the farm family in some manner; they 
affect the success and, even the survival of the farm business as well as the 
well-being and the future of all members of the family. 

Far too much of the technical and other types of information pertaining to 
agriculture and home economics is assembled and then handed to the public 
as if the farm home were a locale for decisions quite distinct and independent 
from practice and policy decisions made for the farm business itself. 

The Special Study of Ontario Farm Homes and Homemakers! clearly 
demonstrates that, on typical Ontario farms, the family is a closely-knit social 
unit in which husband and wife and frequently even the children and other 
persons do their share of the farm and of the home work and help make 
decisions or at least have a word to say about the acceptance or rejection of 
some of the decisions. This statement was supported by answers given by the 
homemakers, when asked to identify the person(s) concerned with decisions 
made regarding 17 different types of farm and home activities; most of these 
activities entailed the earning or the spending of family income. 


Size and Composition of Farm Households.—In one of every four of the 352 
farm homes visited one or more persons other than members of the primary 
family (husband, wife and children) were living in the home. 

The number of persons living in the home averaged from four to five (4.6) 
and ranged from one (a widow living alone) to 11 (a husband, wife and nine 
children). Sixty per cent of the 352 households included only the primary 
family; 20 per cent included the primary family and one or more other persons, 
most of whom were adult relatives—parents, brothers, in-laws, etc.; 10 per 
cent consisted of the husband and wife living alone; five per cent of the husband 
and wife and of one or more other adults; and the other five per cent were 
families without husband-wife relationship such as a widow or a widower 
living with or without other persons. 

In six families the homemaker was the farm operator; three of these 
homemakers were widows and the three others managed the farm business 
because their husbands were fully employed in non-farm occupations. 

On about 25 per cent of the farms people other than the husbands were 
concerned with the ownership, management or operation of the farm.” On 13 
per cent two or more households were partly or fully supported by a single 
farm business. 

In speaking of decision-making on the farm it is thus important to 
recognize that, in many homes, persons other than the primary family not only 
share the living arrangements but also have a definite stake in the success or 
failure of the farm as a business concern. 
1A study conducted by the Home Economics Service and the Farm Economics and Statistics 
Branch of the Ontario Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the Rural Sociology Unit 
of the Economics Division of the Canada Department of Agriculture. 

2Only two farms were operated by farm managers but many were operated by someone 
other than the husband of the female respondent or in association with the husband or wife. 


In some cases the husband had an off-farm job and other informal family arrangements had 
been made to operate the farm by sons, brothers, fathers or other persons. 
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Who Plans and Decides?—Persons usually making plans or decisions regard- 
ing the 17 selected farm or home activities considered in the study are identified 
in Table 1. The term “other person” includes relatives, children, male business 
partners, and any person other than the homemaker or her husband. “Combina- 
tion of persons” is used in cases where a husband and some one other than his 
wife make decisions or where a wife and some one other than her husband 
does so. 


In most of the families (from 54 to 81 per cent) the husband and wife were 
jointly concerned in decisions relating to 14 of these activities. In 48 per cent 
the husband alone made farm plans and decisions and in 47 per cent he alone 
planned the purchases of farm machinery and equipment. These two responsi- 
bilities are generally considered to be the chief business responsibilities of the 
farm owner or operator, responsibilities which he cannot very well afford to 


Table 1.—Person(s) Responsible for Selected Farm or Home Decisions, 352 Ontario 
Farm Families, July 1959 


Person(s) making decisions 


Husband 





and “Other” Total 
Kind of decision homemaker Wisiand Homes person(s) | Question 
: maker or com- not 
rae alone alone binations | answered Per AS 
other of persons cent families 
persons 
— per cent of families — 
Planning purchases of: 
Household appliances and 

SCUIPMENT: ).4s whieh «(peut 81 3 13 2 1 100 352 
POrmigures uae he kw tee ce ce 78 ? 15 2 4 100 352 
Clotting. Here 2 cee: 55 q 39 5 1 100 352 
Farm machinery and equip- 

- ae Soh xe AO eee 35 47 0 17 1 os 352 

OOG Wien. iat ey. eee 3 92 2 2 100 352 
Recent housing changes 
(Made in past 5 years) 

Heating and/or cooling : 81 ie 4 2 0 100 48 
Major remodeling or im- 

DLOVEMIENTS. ey aewter 80 9 rf 4 0 100 142 
Storawe SPaAeG so. un eh ewe 78 3 ihe, 4 0 100 41 
Floors and flooring ..... 74 rf 17 2 0 100 59 
Plumbing and/or water 

SUPP Ly tier ee a. 4 eee 73 9 12 6 0 100 86 
General maintenance 

——OXUELION. (sei 444565 G08 69 21 3 ‘ 0 100 142 
interiors enseaee 63 4 31 5 0 100 142 
Miscellaneous home and/or 

grounds improvements... 54 19 19 8 0 100 67 
Current plans and decisions 
Priority of purchase of de- 

sired farm or home equip- 

MON gee ewe, REE ek 67 16 9 8 0 100 310 
Plan of farm finance ..... 62 fas 1 14 0 100 352 
Home plans and decisions... 58 0 37 5 0 100 352 
Farm plans and decisions... 34 48 1 17 0 100 352 


Nors:— (i) The symbol * means less than one per cent. 
(ii) As may be expected, all farm households planned to buy something for home or farm use. 
“Recent housing changes’”’ are changes made within the five years preceding the interview. For each 


of the eight items under this heading changes are obviously reported only for those families which had 
made such changes. 


As for ‘Priority of purchase of desired farm or home equipment’, under ‘‘Current plans and decisions’’, 
only the 310 families planning the purchase of both these types of equipment in the near future are considered. 
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delegate to other people. If he cannot delegate them he may, nevertheless, 
share them with others. Indeed, he often does so. In our Ontario study 34 per 
cent of the farm operators interviewed consulted their wives in making their 
farm plans and decisions and 35 per cent consulted them on matters relating 
to the purchase of machinery and equipment. Moreover, in 17 per cent of the 
farm households some one other than the husband and his wife had a say in 
decisions pertaining to farm plans and purchases of machinery and equipment. 
The co-operation, between husband and wife, was even more apparent in the 
case of two other farm-oriented activities. In 67 per cent of the families decisions 
as to whether farm or home equipment should next be purchased were made 
jointly by husband and wife.! In 62 per cent the financing of the farm business 
was planned jointly by the two and in only 23 per cent did the husband look 
after the financing of his farm without any consultation with his wife. The size 
of business did not seem to have any relation to the extent of co-operation 
between man and wife in the discussion of financial problems. 

As may well be expected, however, food purchases were the sole responsi- 
bility of as many as 92 per cent of the homemakers. In only three per cent of 
the households was the husband consulted in such matters. 

Farm women do not only play a managerial or decision-making role. 
Many of them are also a very active part of the farm labor force. In our study, 
for example, 98 per cent of the adult women did some work on or for the 
farm. Much of this work, such as keeping farm accounts, operating farm 
machinery, feeding poultry and livestock, and marketing of farm produce 
would have to be done by the operator or hired workers if women confined 
their activities to the household. One may also note that women’s interest and 
participation in farm work does not seem to decline very much with age. Indeed, 
as many as 25 per cent of the farm wives interviewed are still doing as much 
farm work now as when they first became farmers’ wives and another 22 per 
cent do even more work now.! 


Conclusion.—Our findings suggest that efforts to serve and work with farm 
families, whether they take the form of governmental policies and extension 
and other educational programs or of activities sponsored by farmers’ organ- 
izations, should reflect the knowledge of awareness that farm families live and 
work as closely-knit entities. Technical, economic and social knowledge must 
be directed towards the whole family. One may even venture to say the same 
for home economics, as this is not always the exclusive domain of the housewife. 

In brief, one sees the need to strengthen the “home” aspects of the manage- 
ment of the family farm and the ‘‘economic” aspects of home economics. This 
dual strengthening should lead to better managerial decisions on the farm front, 
decisions that will favorably affect the future of individual farm families and 
of the agricultural industry as a whole. 


1O0f the 352 homemakers 93 per cent were aware of and discussed the needs for both farm 
and home equipment with members of their family or other people; 60 per cent said that farm 
equipment and 31 per cent that home equipment would be most likely purchased first. The 
reasons given for each type of priority suggest that most of the homemakers were not only 
aware of the needs for both types of equipment but were also able to make a sound economic 
assessment of the relative merits of both types of purchases. 

2Some of these women had been farmers’ wives for less than four years and some for over 
40 years; the average period was 16 years. Their ages averaged 44 years and ranged from 21 to 
81 years. The ages of their husbands averaged 47 and ranged from 19 to 84 years. 
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NOTES ON THE COMMON MARKET}! 


The European Economic Community, often called the Inner Six or the 
Common Market, is a trading group consisting of the Netherlands, Germany, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, France and Italy. These countries are in the process of 
establishing a customs union which means not only that goods will be traded 
without tariff between themselves but with a common external tariff. 

Another trading group is the European Free Trade Association or the 
Outer Seven, consisting of the United Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Austria and Sweden. These countries are in the process of 
developing a free trade association which, when established, will allow free 
trade among themselves but each will have its own tariff arrangement with 
outside countries. E.F.T.A. does not include agricultural products as a part of 
its operation, although it is expected that there will be some efforts toward freer 
trade between the Seven. 

The Organization for European Economic Co-operation will soon be 
replaced by the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. 
The O.E.C.D. is still at the organization stage and it provides for the inclusion 
of Canada and the United States as full members, as well as European members 
of the O.E.E.C. These European members include all of the Six and the Seven 
plus most of the other countries of Europe except those behind the Iron 
Curtain. This organization has been responsible for the co-ordination of many 
activities in Europe and has provided a forum for the exchange of information. 

In May 1960, Canada’s Minister of Finance said that ‘‘Both the Six and the 
Seven represent important markets for our agricultural products. We have 
been and are concerned lest European trading arrangements should lead to 
inward-looking and discriminatory practices inconsistent with GATT objectives, 
either separately on the part of either the Six or the Seven or collectively in 
any accommodation which might be sought between them, and thus to a break- 
down of the world-wide trading system in the establishment of which we have 
all invested so much since the war’’. 

Estimates may differ but the place which agriculture occupies in the 
Common Market Community may be briefly described as follows: It contributes 
about 12 per cent of the national product of the Community and provides 
employment for about a quarter of its working population. The Community’s 
output of eggs, potatoes, sugar, vegetables, meat, cheese and butter is at 
present more or less equal to its total consumption of these products. For 
example, between 1950-52 and 1957-58 the percentage of wheat consumption 
covered by the Community’s production increased from 81 to 87 per cent; for 
fruit the current figure is about 90 per cent. Only in oils and fats (excluding 
butter) is Community production very much lower than consumption; about 
90 per cent of the consumption of these products are covered by imports. If 
the Community includes the Overseas Associated Territories of the six, then 
the percentage of oil imports will be reduced. The agricultural production of 
the member states of the E.E.C. probably represents close to 90 per cent of 
their requirements. Nevertheless, the Community is the largest importer of 
agricultural products in the world. It absorbs almost one-third of the world 
agricultural imports compared with one-fifth for the United Kingdom. 

From 1952 to 1959 Canadian exports of agricultural products to the Six 
averaged about $160 million, about one-sixth of all our agricultural exports 
and about 40 per cent of all Canadian exports to the Six. The range was 





1 Part of an address on the Common Market by A. H. Turner, Director, Economics Division, 
given at the 1960 Federal-Provincial Agricultural Conference. 
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from a high of about $235 million in 1952 to a low of $110 million in 1955. In 
1959 Canada exported $140 million of goods originating on the farm to the 
Common Market. About 40 per cent of these exports went to Germany, 40 per 
cent to the Netherlands and Belgium together, and slightly less than 20 per 
cent to France and Italy. 

Wheat, including Durum, is the biggest item and usually has represented 
two-thirds or more of the total trade. In 1959, flaxseed, rapeseed, hides and 
skins, dry skim milk, oats, barley, mustard seed, tobacco, meats, and dried 
eggs followed in that order of value, all with more than one million dollars 
worth of exports. Other items of interest which we have exported in smaller 
amounts to the Six are apples, furs, soybeans, and rye. The total value of some 
exports may be lower than that of wheat exports but, considering the total 
volume of these products available for sale, the Six may offer them a market 
outlet almost as important as that for wheat. 

Looking at recent developments one realizes that great progress has been 
made in the industrial sector of the Common Market. The economies of the 
Six are in a healthy state and it may not be very much of an exaggeration 
to say that countries like Germany and France are witnessing an economic 
boom. People there talk about employment and not about unemployment in the 
industrial sector, only a few people being underemployed among the physically 
able. This healthy situation is encouraging people to leave their small and 
unprofitable farms and is even encouraging people from other countries, 
particularly Italy, to move to the industrial areas of Germany and France. 
Not only does industrial development offer an opportunity to leave unprofit- 
able farms and find more remunerative employment in industry, it also offers 
an opportunity to reorganize the structure of agriculture. 

Canada is sending Trade Missions over and hopes to expand or at least 
maintain her share of the trade arising from these economic developments. 

Under the Rome Treaty, original document or Convention establishing 
the Six, a major part of the integration of the economies of the Six Common 
Market countries is to be accomplished through the adoption of a common 
agricultural policy. This common policy when adopted will, of course, also have 
an important relationship to the over-all commercial policy of the Six. 

In this agricultural trade section, it is not yet clear what the final develop- 
ments may be although the European Economic Commission, the administrative 
arm for the Six, has made some agricultural proposals. The Council of Ministers 
has returned these proposals to the Commission and countries of the Six for 
further study. It is thus not possible to forecast the exact implications for 
Canadian trade on the basis of a known agricultural policy for the Six and it 
is not possible, either, to deal with agricultural trade arrangements which may 
be made with third countries. However, one of the chief proposed instruments of 
possible protection is the use of a variable levy in addition to any tariff which 
may be imposed. A variable levy, simply stated, is a charge levied on certain 
agricultural imports, according to the difference between the world price as 
calculated at a particular time and a price support level in effect in the Six. 
It has not been decided yet how often the world price calculation will be made 
but the original proposals suggested that import certificates would not be valid 
for more than three months. This is a very short time to complete a trading 
transaction, particularly so for more distant countries such as Australia and 
New Zealand. Early proposals did not exclude the possibility of state trading, 
bilateral agreements, and other measures which might allow discrimination in 
dealing with third country trading partners. However, although there is no 
agreement yet, the latest proposals tend to lean less (except for the transition 
period) on this type of non-tariff measure than did the original proposals. 
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The latest proposals may be described as follows: 


A system of variable levies will be provided for wheat, fodder grain, sugar 
and dairy produce. These levies are intended to equalize differences in the 
price level between the world market and the importing country. By October 1, 
1967 these levies must be the same in all countries of the Six; in other words, 
there will be a common external levy. 


Eggs and Poultry.—A system of variable levies, to be introduced on January 
1, 1961 will be based on differences between prices of fodder grains within the 
Six. A low customs duty will also be set up to take account of differences in 
conditions of production not caused by differences in the cost of fodder. Like- 
wise, a minimum import price is to be fixed as a safety measure, with effect 
from January 1, 1961. It will have to be jointly applied. As soon as the import 
price—including levies and duties—falls below the minimum import price, the 
levies will be correspondingly increased. 


Pork.—The same type of levies will apply as for eggs and poultry except 
that, until January 1, 1964, the levies will be fixed on the basis of the difference 
between the price of pork on the national markets and on the world market. 


Beef.—From January 1, 1961 onwards an effort will be made to co-ordinate 
bilateral contracts. The Member States are being asked to amend these con- 
tracts so that they will expire in 1963. On January 1, 1964, at the latest, the 
common external tariff must have become an established fact. From January 1, 
1962 the external tariffs are to be gradually brought into line. To make it 
possible for the common market to be established by January 1, 1964, the 
various governments will, from January 1, 1962 onwards, fix a minimum 
import price which shall be uniform by January 1, 1964. An exception is to be 
made for frozen meat, for which a system of import certificates is envisaged. 


Fruits and Vegetables—The common external tariff will become effective 
on January 1, 1967. The same rules and regulations will apply for fruits and 
vegetables as for trade within the Community. 


Wine.—A uniform import duty is to be worked out by January 1, 1970. 
Up to that date the existing Treaty regulations will be applied. 

Before December 31, 1960, the Commission will submit proposals for the 
co-ordination of the national marketing organizations for rice. It is also devising 
proposals for a common policy for oils, fats, fish, tobacco and forestry. 

The dates, as suggested in the original proposals, conform with the attempt 
to end the transition period in about six years. However, because of the delays 
which have occurred and of the need to agree within the Six, this transition 
period may exceed six years and some of the proposed policies may not become 
effective as early as suggested, even if there is acceptance, in principle, of a 
particular proposal. 

If we assume the variable levy to be the main protectionist feature, then 
our interest lies in reasonable support prices which will not encourage 
uneconomic production to the extent of excluding imports. It is desirable that 
third countries, such as Canada, who can produce some agricultural products 
more economically than other countries, will be allowed sufficient access to the 
Common Market, not only to maintain present exports but also to participate 
in the growth of that market by letting consumers have a free choice of goods 
which they can supply. This growth is expected to be considerable and we in 
Canada, as friendly trading partners, hope to participate in it. 

If the production of some products were unduly encouraged part of this 
production might have to be exported (likely at concessional prices) to countries 
now being supplied by other “traditional” exporters. 

The variable levy technique creates uncertainty of access to the market, 
even if its proponents claim that it cannot be severely protectionist if govern- 
ments do not add to the funds for the support of internal production. When 
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funds do not come from sources other than the levies themselves and when, at 
the same time, no imports are possible, there is then no money for the support 
of uneconomic production. The levy may then be lowered to revive trade. 

Because of disturbing and uncertain elements in the proposals made thus 
far by the European Economic Commission and other Common Market institu- 
tions Canada joined, in June 1960, with four other agricultural exporting 
countries for direct consultations in the capitals of the Six. Government officials 
of these countries, generally from Departments of Agriculture, Finance, 
Economic Trade, and Foreign Affairs, were urged to be outward-looking in 
agricultural trade policy and to provide reasonable access on known terms for 
traditional products which the five exporting countries as well as other non- 
member countries sold to the Six. These five countries also urged the Six to 
bring their agricultural proposals to the GATT for consideration as soon as 
possible. 

The United States, Australia, Argentina and New Zealand, as well as 
Canada, composed the team of exporters. They pointed out that now that 
balance of payment difficulties had disappeared they expected to receive some 
return in trade for terms negotiated on a multilateral basis at various meetings 
of GATT. They reminded the Six that most of the exporting countries were 
large buyers of industrial goods from the Six. They did not object to countries 
supporting the prices of agricultural products but asked for non-price measures 
that would help improve the structure of agriculture rather than high prices 
that maintain or increase uneconomic production. For example, by raising the 
price support for wheat substantially France could produce a great deal more 
although it might be better in the long run to improve livestock production. 

Briefly, these are the highlights of the agricultural trade problem. Canada’s 
Tariff Delegation is reviewing and evaluating the Common Market tariffs at 
the current meeting of GATT in Geneva. We are pressing for reasonable access 
and urging that the agricultural policy to be adopted will not involve restric- 
tions on trade which would impair the traditional trade relations between the 
Six and outside countries, including Canada. 

I believe it most appropriate to conclude with a quotation from the opening 
statement of Mr. H. B. McKinnon, Chairman of the Canadian Gatt Tariff 
Delegation: 

“This is another day; new and different problems in the sphere of economic 
and commercial policy have arisen. Some of them present quite novel aspects 
of considerable complexity and difficulty. We are here to deal with a number of 
these in the months to come. Many of the most difficult matters we shall have to 
discuss arise from decisions to work together on a regional basis and to intensify 
economic co-operation within particular groups of countries. 

With the marked improvsment in financial position of many of the 
important trading countries over the past decade; with the welcome, though 
not yet complete, abolition of discrimination and quantitative restrictions, 
tariffs are again playing a more significant role in regulating trade. It is right 
to emphasize, as speakers before me have done, the importance of the new 
round of tariff negotiations that is to begin next January. However, the work 
with which we shall be concerned before the New Year, particularly the 
renegotiation of tariff bindings of the members of the European Economic 
Community, is of critical importance. 

Canada has on many occasions expressed its sympathy with and under- 
standing of the economic and political objectives of the European Economic 
Community. A liberally-oriented EEC should provide an expanding market to 
other countries. In this connection, my Government has welcomed the Com- 
munity’s declaration that it wishes to ‘pursue vis-a-vis non-member countries— 
a liberal policy which takes their anxieties into account’. We have to examine 
that essential feature of the new Community—the common tariff, which is to 
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replace the present national tariffs. We must consider whether the present 
terms of access to the markets of The Six, paid for with concessions by con- 
tracting parties, are to be maintained under the proposed common tariff. If 
not, ways must be found of restoring the balance of mutual advantage. A 
number of countries depend for their export income on a narrow range of 
products and it is what happens to these particular products that matters to 
them; no theoretical argument as to the general incidence of the common tariff 
can meet their legitimate concerns.” 


AN APPROACH TO THE SMALL FARM PROBLEM IN CANADA 
Ki. Ate OLurr 


A Special Committee of the Senate of Canada was appointed in early 1957 
“to consider and report on land use in Canada and what should be done to 
ensure that our land resources are most effectively utilized for the benefit 
of the Canadian economy and the Canadian people’. During that first year 
the Committee considered the broad aspects of the land use problem. Since 
then, however, it has given special emphasis to the problem of the small un- 
economic farm unit. 

To perform its task, the Committee “invites the best minds in the country 
to set out their views as to the appropriate solutions”. During the 1959 session 
of Parliament, for example, it called on many expert witnesses from all parts 
of the country. These included federal government officials, provincial min- 
isters and deputy ministers of agriculture in each province, the leaders of 
national farm organizations and of provincial co-operative organizations, and 
representatives of the forest industry. 

The Government of Canada has indicated that rural development is a 
part of its national agricultural policy. On August 30, 1958 the Prime Minister 
stated in Parliament, that “as a means of meeting the small farm problem 
the government has under consideration ways and means of improving the 
level of living for farmers on small farms by means of better land use, en- 
couraging the formation of economic family farm units, improving technical 
training, extending unemployment insurance benefits to certain classes of 
farm workers, and by extending the vocational and technical training agree- 
ment for the benefit of those who wish to enter new occupations’’. 

Public interest has also been expressed, though the Senate Committee, 
in the welfare of those who work as farmers on a full-time basis but whose 
farms are too small to provide an adequate income and a reasonably high 
level of living. Evidence presented to the Committee showed that the problem 
included mainly those full-time farmers on holdings with an inadequate 
capacity to provide a fair level of living and who for various reasons or lack 
of opportunities are unable to make a satisfactory adjustment. There was a 
general desire to avoid levels of material well-being in any group that were 
out of line with those of other groups in our society. As in the case of the 
United States, most of the Canadian federal and provincial agricultural assist- 
ance programs are considered to be of most benefit to the more efficient com- 
mercial farmers. Some new program might, therefore, be developed or changes 
made in present programs to help the small farm operator. 

We do not have precise information as to the number and extent of small 
farms in Canada. Most of the information presented to the Committee was 
obtained from the 1951 and 1956 reports on the Census of Agriculture and 
is now outdated. Nevertheless, these data may suffice to indicate that many of 
our farms (probably between one-quarter and one-third) do not produce a 
volume of business adequate to attain the level of living desired by the average 
farm family. We could easily lay our finger on certain regions of chronically 
depressed farm incomes in all parts of the country. 
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A great deal of information is available from studies made by federal and 
provincial governments, universities and other research agencies, but a com- 
plete inventory and a reliable appraisal of all land resources has yet to be made 
in Canada. To achieve these and other objectives the Special Committee of 
the Senate on Land Use in Canada, in its report of July 1959, recommended 
action in two broad areas as follows: 


(a) speeding-up and expansion of work on soil and economic land use 
surveys; more research on the management of our water resources; 
more regional farm business studies to indicate specific requirements 
in terms of farm size, organization and practices according to the 
physical characteristics of the land and prevailing conditions. 


(b) creation of a special agency to assemble, co-ordinate and disseminate 
the findings from all types of agricultural research done by federal 
and provincial departments, universities and agricultural colleges, 
and other research organizations; an expanded extension service in 
farm planning, management and use of credit; an expanded program 
of vocational and technical training; improvement of governmental 
employment services particularly in low-income farm areas and in- 
stitution of a special counselling service; extension of re-settlement 
assistance to any farmer on a small uneconomic farm unit wishing 
to move to another area of employment after due consideration of 
the existing farm potential and employment situation. 


The concluding recommendation of the Committee in its report to the 
Senate at that date, was that the Canada Department of Agriculture send a 
delegation to the United States to study and report on the Rural Development 
Program. The Department acted promptly on this request and in September 
and October 1959, a four-man delegation spent about three weeks in Washing- 
ton and in the seven states: Kentucky, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Wash- 
ington, Montana and Maine. 

The report of the delegation, “A Review of the Rural Development Pro- 
gram in the United States of America”, was submitted to the Committee and 
to the Minister of Agriculture on March 3, and members of the delegation were 
also witnesses at a second session of the Committee on March 10. The interest 
of the Committee was so great that it invited Paul V. Kepner, Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Extension Service in Washington, and Sherman Weiss, 
Northern Areas Resources Development Specialist at Hayward, Wisconsin, 
to appear as witnesses at its March 31 session. They corroborated the descrip- 
tion and analysis given by the Canadian delegation and gave additional in- 
formation on their personal experiences and on the operation and achievements 
of the rural development program. 

The Committee made a brief enquiry into the various types of related 
programs carried on in Canada by federal, provincial or local governments, 
public bodies or private citizen groups. These programs were concerned with 
industry and labor, forestry, recreation and tourist trade, education, leader- 
ship, public welfare and agriculture. From information gathered at the 1960 
and previous sessions the Committee attempted to build a broad picture of 
existing programs and agencies dealing with the improvement of conditions 
in rural areas. It is expected that this part of its work will be completed, at 
the next session of Parliament, with a review of extension programs and other 
educational aids such as vocational training and counselling. 

The work of the Committee has attracted a considerable and encouraging 
amount of attention. It has provided a setting for a much broader public under- 
standing of the problems of low income rural areas and for policies designed 
to improve the pattern of land use and the management of natural resources 
in Canada. 
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The Committee came to some definite conclusions regarding the need for 
a self-help rural development program. In its second interim report to the 
Senate in July 1960 it suggested: 


(1) (a) that further research be undertaken to define more clearly the 
nature of the problem in low-income areas and to pinpoint their location. 


(b) that a Federal-Provincial Rural Development Program be instituted 
to deal with areas of greatest need. 


(2) that in implementing such a program the provincial governments par- 
ticipate on a co-operative basis; that both provincial and local authorities 
assume major responsibility for the identification of problems and needs of 
local areas and the initiation, planning and development of appropriate action 
programs. 


(3) that the Federal and Provincial governments supply financial and 
technical assistance, the financial assistance to be supplied through a cost- 
sharing agreement. 


(4) that the Federal and Provincial governments expand their farm- 
management research and service activities and provide for the expansion of 
educational facilities, with special emphasis on prompt dissemination of the 
results of research. 


(5)that there should be some co-ordination of the work of the Federal 
Departments of Agriculture, Northern Affairs and National Resources, National 
Health and Welfare, Labour, Trade and Commerce, Fisheries, Forestry, and 
Citizenship and Immigration with regard to a Rural Development program. 


(6) that the Special Committee of the Senate on Land Use be reconvened 
at the next session of Parliament to study water conservation, drainage, 
forestry, encroachment of cities and industrial areas on agricultural lands, to 
invite the Extension Services of the provinces to describe their extension 
programs, problems and plans for improvement and expansion, and to consult 
with them as to the appropriateness of an approach similar to that taken under 
the Rural Development Program in the United States. 


THE SOVIET PRODUCTION PLANS AND FOREIGN TRADE IN FARM PRODUCTS 


E. JASKA 


Official Soviet statistics indicate a considerable increase in the U.S.S.R.’s 
foreign trade in agricultural products in recent years. 


The increased exports of many commodities (grains, mainly wheat) are 
largely directed to other Eastern European countries and to Eastern Germany 
(grains, butter, eggs, cheese, meat). Exports of special crops to Western Europe 
have risen: flax is by far the leading crop in this group. Imports of many 
products associated with higher standards of living but not produced domes- 
tically in sufficient quantities (coffee, tea, coca, fruits, wool, tobacco) have also 
risen. Increases in domestic production, however, have led to a decline in 


imports of products such as meat, live pigs, eggs, butter and edible vegetable 
oils.1 


Grains.—Exports of wheat from the U.S.S.R. have reached again the high 
levels prevailing during the early 1900’s. For the three-year period from 
1956-57 to 1958-59 exports averaged about 150 million bushels annually. In 
1958-59 the U.S.S.R. exported about 216.8 million bushels of wheat, of which 
150.6 million bushels moved to Eastern Europe and 51.4 million bushels to 





1 Economic Commission for Europe (ECE/FAO Agriculture Division), United Nations. The 
Agricultural trade of the USSR and other countries of Eastern Europe 1953-57. A statistical review, 
Geneva 1958. p. 16. 
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Western European countries—France, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Austria, the United Kingdom, Denmark, Finland and Belgium. In the same year 
the Soviet Union also exported about 17.5 million bushels of rye, 15.4 million 
bushels of barley, 7.9 million bushels of corn and 14 million bushels of oats.1 

In estimating the volume of Soviet wheat supplies available for export in 
future years one must remember that the people of the Soviet Union consume 
bread which is made from rye and wheat. Barley, oats, and corn are also 
used for human consumption. The volume of wheat available for export thus 
depends, to a large extent, on the size of the rye and other grain crops and on 
the use of these crops. Foreign trade in grain also depends on the political 
dictates of the government; it thus becomes exceedingly risky to attempt to 
forecast the volume of wheat and other grains available for export and the size 
of exports. 


An official statement by Premier Khrushchov in 1957 stresses the importance 
of grains in the Soviet economy. Khrushchov said that no less than four billion 
poods (about 65 million tons) of fodder grain are needed annually for live- 
stock production and that domestic needs for human consumption in urban 
areas, who depend on government sources for their supplies, could be estimated 
at about 35 million tons. 

Adding these quantities to the amount used by the rural population, for 
seeding and as food and fodder, one finds that the current needs of the Soviet 
Union total 160 million tons annually. 

This potential demand exceeds domestic production. According to official 
Soviet statistics, grain output reached a record level of 141.2 million tons in 
1958 but dropped to 124.8 million tons in 1959.2 The wheat output was estimated 
at 76.6 million tons (2,815 million bushels) in 1958 and 68.6 million tons (2,521 
million bushels) in 1959. The potential demand for grains, as indicated in 
Khrushchov’s statement, exceeded output by 19 million tons in 1958 and 35 
million tons in 1959. The Soviet Union might then be considered as a potential 
importer of a large volume of grains. 

The 1965 target for grain production has been set at 180 million tons. The 
current seven-year plan also calls for the production of between 76 million and 
84 million tons (2,769-3,083 million bushels) of wheat by 1965. To reach these 
targets the Soviet farmers will have to grow about 60 per cent more grain 
than the average annual output in the 1954-1958 period; the increase in total 
output will be achieved mainly through an increase in yields.? According to 
the plan, ‘‘the collective and state farms must obtain about three to four centners 
more from one hectare of grain sown” (270-360 pounds an acre). In other 
words, the average yield is to be increased from about 980 pounds an acre in 
1958 to 1,250-1,370 pounds an acre in 1965. 

The planned rate of growth in yields for the current seven years, however, 
looks a little ambitious when compared with previous results; for instance, 
between the 1910-14 and 1949-53 periods the average grain yield increased by 
ten per cent. Some improvement in grain yields and total output over 1958 
levels is probable but not to the extent envisaged by the Soviet government. 
If this is so, then the difference between needs and output will probably exceed 
20 million tons of grains in 1965. 





1 Jaska, E., Grain Policies in the U.S.S.R. In Agriculture Abroad. Economics Division, Canada 
Department of Agriculture. Vol. XV, No. 3. June 1960. pp. 30-40. 

2Vestnik Statistiki, No. 4, Moscow, 1960. 

3In its resolution, adopted on December 25, 1959, the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the U.S.S.R. modified the plan and declared that ‘‘grain crop production is to be 
expanded by plowing up new lands and revising the structure of sown areas, so as to replace the 
low-yielding crops by higher-yielding crops, by expanding the sowing ce corn’’, In Rahva Haal. 
Tallinn, December 27, 1959. 
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Our calculations also indicate that exports of wheat and other grains from 
the U.S.S.R., in recent years, did not come from surplus stocks; the grain 
exported could very well have been used for livestock production if ‘“‘political 
considerations” had not diverted that grain to export channels. On the other 
hand, if the Soviet Union wants to achieve its goals, for increases in livestock 
output, it will have to import large quantities of grains during the next five 
years. If she does so, we may then assume that its exports of wheat to Western 
Europe will not increase very much. 

According to estimates made by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, a supply of 13 million metric tons of wheat and rye, or close to 480 million 
bushels, could become available for export, stockpiling, and animal feeding 
in the U.S.S.R. in 1965. A small quantity might also be needed for industrial 
purposes, principally for the production of alcohol. As indicated above, however, 
the whole supply and even an amount greatly exceeding that supply could 
easily be used as feed in livestock production. According to Volin, “it would 
perhaps be more realistic to assume that half of it would be used as animal feed 
and about 2.5 million metric tons exported to the Satellites. This would leave 
four million tons (equivalent to about 150 million bushels) available for export 
to Free World markets’’.1 


Meat.—Since 1953 the Soviet meat output has increased steadily, under the 
stimulus of the government drive to surpass the United States; it reached a 
record of 19.0 billion pounds in 1959. This is still only half of the total U.S. 
meat production. 

At the present time the amount of Soviet meat entering world markets is 
not particularly significant, and the value of Soviet meat exports in relation 
to total agricultural exports has been relatively small. In 1958, it was only 4 
per cent, or $17.2 million, of the $429 million total for agricultural exports. The 
value of meat imports was higher, comprising 18 per cent, or $80.7 million, of 
the $435 million total agricultural import in that year. Of the total Soviet 
foreign trade, agricultural commodities have averaged about 12 per cent of 
the value in recent years.2 

The planned output of meats for 1965 totals 35.2 million pounds. To achieve 
this goal it will be necessary for the Soviets, during the next five years, to 
double the average annual growth in meat output of the past six years. During 
1954-59 the average annual increase was seven per cent but during 1961-65 at 
least 14 per cent will be needed to produce the planned 35.2 billion pounds. 
Considering the capabilities and limitations of the Soviet livestock and meat 
industry, the production goal seems to be distant from the expected output. 
However, the Central Committee of the Communist Party feels confident ‘‘that 
the seven year plan of 35.2 million pounds of meat will be met ahead of time, 
by 1963”. In addition, the Committee states: “we must have 20 million to 21 
million tons (44-46 million pounds) of meat if we are to catch up with the 
U.S.A. in per caput meat production.® 

At the present level of efficiency in Soviet livestock and meat production, 
one may doubt that Soviet meat products will enter the world markets on a 
large scale, at least for some years. However, Soviet foreign trade in meats 
should also be considered in a political context, especially since Khrushchov 
himself relates the country’s meat production to competition with the United 
states and capitalism. There are some indications, however, that most of the 
planned production is intended for the improvement of domestic meat 
consumption. 





1Volin, Lazar. Soviet grain outlook. In Foreign Agriculture. United States Department of 
Agriculture. December 1959. pp. 15-16. 

*Olson, E. T. Meat Production in the Soviet Union, U.S.D.A. Foreign Agriculture Service, 
F.A.S. 83. June 1960. 

3 Agriculture Abroad. Vol. XV, No. 2, April 1960 
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Dairy Products.—The Soviet Union has greatly expanded its milk production 
over the past six years; in 1959 it totaled 136.7 billion pounds. Two related 
factors were mainly responsible for this upward trend. First, an improvement 
took place in feed supply and management, which had long been weak elements 
in Soviet animal husbandry and, second, the number of cows increased by 40 
per cent between January 1, 1953, and January 1, 1960. 


In the utilization of milk for manufacturing purposes, the major increase 
was in butter production; much less attention is being given to the production of 
cheese and of dry, condensed and evaporated milk.1 Factory and farm produc- 
tion of butter in 1959 was estimated at 1.8 billion pounds, about double the 
volume in 1950. Slightly more than 80 per cent of the total output consists of 
factory production. With its present output the U.S.S.R. now ranks first among 
butter-producing countries, and in 1957-59 exceeded the United States output. 
The target for butter output in 1965 is now about 2.5 billion pounds, a 37 per 
cent increase over 1959. 


The Soviet Union emerged as a net exporter of butter in 1956 and 1957; 
shipments in 1957 exceeded imports by about 90 million pounds. In 1958 the 
Soviet trade in butter was much smaller than in 1957, and the U.S.S.R. became 
a net importer. However, in 1959 exports of butter reached a record level of 
177 million pounds, placing the U.S.S.R. into second place among European 
exporters.” The larger part of the butter exports went to Eastern Germany. 


In the same year imports of butter were estimated at 29.9 million pounds; 
13 million pounds or about 50 per cent of total butter imports were supplied 
by Finland and 7.9 million pounds by Poland. A net importer of cheese, the 
Soviet Union imported 6.8 million pounds in 1959 but exported only 2.2 
million pounds. 


To forecast the future of the Soviet butter trade, one should also consider 
the country’s production and consumption of all kinds of food fats. FAO 
estimates place the apparent consumption of “visible” food fats in the U.S.S.R. 
at about 31 pounds per caput. This figure represents a sharp increase from 
prewar years but is still well below the current levels for North America (62 
pounds) and Western Europe (51 pounds). Half of the per caput consumption 
of the Soviet Union consists of vegetable oils, the remainder being mainly 
slaughter fats and butter. The targets of the present seven-year plan (1959- 
1965) call for a 61 per cent increase in the industrial production of vegetable 
Oils over 1958, mainly through the expansion of the sunflower seed and cotton 
seed crops. As already indicated, meat production (including fats) should reach 
44-46 million pounds and the target for butter is 2.5 billion pounds. The fish 
catch is planned at 60 per cent over 1958, with, as one probable consequence, 
an increase in fish body oil output. Assuming that all these objectives will be 
largely achieved, one must also assume that supplies of food fats and oils 
for human consumption will register a further sharp increase in the next few 
years.*? However, this would probably still not be sufficient to arrive at present 
per caput consumption levels in either the United States or Western Europe 
and butter “‘surplus’’, if there is any, could be consumed in the domestic market. 





1Volin, Lazar. Milk Production in the Soviet Union: Recent Developments. USDA. FAS-M-58. 
May 1959. 

* Data published by the Economic Commission for Europe. 

8 Food fats and oils situation in the U.S.S.R. FAO, Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics 
and Statistics. Vol. VIII, April 1959. 
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PUBLICATION OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Credit Unions in Canada, 1959. Heighton, V.A., Ottawa, September 1960. 


|) 8 payne wee 
A statistical report on credit union activities in Canada in 1959. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 

In Canada: The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; and Periodica 
Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal, 34. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics. Vol. IX, No. 9, 
September 1960. Food and Agriculture Organization, Viale delle Terme di 
Caracalla, Rome, Italy. 

This issue of the Bulletin contains a seven-page article on The Role of 
Marketing in the Growth of Agricultural Production and Trade in Less 
Developed Countries; special features dealing with Coffe Taxes and Consumption 
in Importing Countries and The United States Agricultural Surplus Disposal 
Program: Recent Developments in Operations under Public Law 480; commodity 
notes on rice and linseed; linseed oil; and statistical tables on production, trade 
and prices for some agricultural products. 


An Inquiry into the Problems of Agricultural Price Stabilization and Support 
Policies. Food and Agriculture Organization, Rome Italy, 1960. pp. XI-+4-234. 

This publication is organized into four parts. Part I is a commentary on the 
report of the FAO Expert Working Group on Agricultural Support Measures. 


Part II consists of the Report of the Expert Working Party on Agricultural 
Support Measures (December 1956). The chapter on Methods of Supporting 
Agricultural Prices and Incomes describes the support measures which involve 
and those which do not involve price guarantees; agricultural price guarantees; 
measures, other than price regulations that tend to raise farm incomes; and the 
sources of funds and of increased income under agricultural supports. 


The chapter titled Appraisal of Agricultural Support Measures is concerned ~ 
with the impact of those measures on the producer and the consumer and their 
effects on the surplus problem and on international trade. 


Part III gives the readers some commentaries on the report of the FAO 
Expert Panel on Agricultural Price Stabilization and Support Policies. 


Part IV includes the Report of the Export Panel on Agyicultural Price 
Stabilization and Support Policies (April 1959). Members of the panel review 
the objectives, discuss the implementation methods and appraise the stabiliza- 
tion and support policies, appraise the effects of both price and ‘‘non-price”’ 
measures of agricultural support on farmers and farm production, discuss the 
impact of these measures on consumption, their effects on international trade, 
and consider the advantages and disadvantages of different methods of imple- 
menting agricultural price stabilization and support policies. 


An Annual Review of World Production Consumption and Trade of Fertilizers 
(1959). Food and Agriculture Organization, Rome, Italy, 1960. pp. VIII-+-140. 

A record and an analysis of “the production, consumption and trade of 
fertilizers in the world as a whole and in the different continents and countries.” 
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The State of Food and Agriculture, 1960 FAO, Rome. 1960. pp. VIII-+-182. 


In the foreword to this report on the state of food and agriculture Dr. 
B. R. Sen, Director-General of FAO states that 


“Although world agricultural production increased less in 1959/60 
than in 1958/59 when the expansion was unusually large, the rise of about 
2 per cent in 1959/60 remained somewhat ahead of the annual rate of 
growth of the world’s population. International trade in agricultural 
products recovered in 1959 and early 1960 from the setback resulting 
from the economic recession of 1957-58 in the industrialized countries. 
This recovery was only partial, however, for although the volume of 
trade reached a new high level, prices of agricultural products as a whole 
continued to decline so that the value of world trade remained appreciably 
less than in 1957.” 


In its World review and outlook the report itself deals chiefly with agricul- 
tural production, changes in stocks, economic activity and the demand for 
agricultural products, food supplies and consumption, international trade in 
agricultural products, farm prices and incomes, consumer prices and sales, 
agricultural policies and development plans, and the situation and outlook for 
various agricultural commodities. 


In a chapter on Programming for agricultural development the report 
examines some of the preconditions for agricultural progress, from the stand- 
point of governments. It gives special attention to the scope, objectives and 
special problems of planning for agricultural development, the establishment 
of agricultural targets, and the choice of means to implement production 
targets. 


United Nations Wheat Conference, 1958-59. Summary of Proceedings 1960. 
pp. V-+-42. 

A report summarizing the proceedings of the U.N. Wheat Conferencé which 
met in Geneva (first session, October 28 to November 6, 1958), London (meet- 
ings of the Preparatory and Technical Committees, November 11 to 21, 1958), 
and Geneva (second session, January 26 to Macrh 10, 1959). It also contains 
summary records of the five plenary meetings, the text of the resolution 
adopted at the final plenary meeting, and the text of the 1959 International 
Wheat Agreement. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Trade and Commerce at your Service. Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa. November 1960. p. 32. 

A booklet which outlines the rapid growth of Canada’s foreign trade, 
describes the organization of the Department of Trade and Commerce and 
reviews the many services made available to the Canadian businessman by that 
Department. It also includes a Head Office Directory and a list of Trade Com- 
missioner posts abroad. 


Beef Production Case Studies. Tansey, A. W. Report 145 G. University of 
Durham, Department of Agricultural Economics, King’s College, Newcastle 
Upon Tyne, England. October 1960. pp. 19. Price 2/-. 

A report on the results of a few case studies of different practices in beef 
production, for the winter of 1958-59. 
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Sugar Beet in the South West, 1959. Loadman, Margaret and J. E. Harrison. 
Report No. 119, Department of Economics (Agricultural Economics), University 
of Bristol, Devon, England. September 1960. pp. 59. Price: 3/6. 


An economic study of sugar beet crops on 48 farms in Cornwall, Devon 
and Dorset. The report deals chiefly with returns, profitability factors, seasonal 
and operational labor distribution, and prospects for sugar beets in the South 
West. 

In the Foreword, S. T. Morris, Provincial Agricultural Economist tells the 
reader that, 


During the past twenty years British farmers have been increasing 
their share of the home sugar market. This rose from 18% in the 
period 1934 to 1938 to 26% in 1959. The total sugar beet acreage has 
remained fairly constant during this period but yields of sugar beet 
roots per acre are at least twenty five per cent higher than those 
obtained in the years immediately prior to the war. The world market 
in sugar is complicated by various agreements, and imports to this 
country from the Commonwealth are fixed at a price well above the 
“free” world price. This should not be forgotten when congratulating 
farmers for their willingness to produce increasing quantities of beet 
without receiving any subsidy. The price realised by the British 
Sugar Corporation for sugar equals that paid for imported raw sugar. 


Commercial Egg Production. Weeks, W. G. R. Report 142 G. University of 
Durham, Department of Agricultural Economics, King’s College, Newcastle 
Upon Tyne, England. September 1960. pp. 17. Price: 2/6. 

A study of the economics of egg production in the North of England, based 
on a sample of 18 hybrid and three non-hybrid battery flocks and 12 hybrid 
and 19 non-hybrid deep litter flocks, for the year 1958-59. 


Co-operatives in Ontario—their development and current position. Perkins, B. B. 
Department of Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Ontario. pp. VII + 137. 

In the Introduction the writer reminds us that “In Ontario, the extent and 
nature of co-operation has altered radically since its introduction in the late 
nineteenth century, and its position to-day is characterized by considerable 
variation in the type and administration of co-operative enterprises.” In this 
study, he provides a “concise account of the history and current position of 
co-operation” in Ontario. 

His well-documented “account” deals, among other things, with some 
aspects of co-operation in Canada and abroad, supply and marketing 
co-operatives, co-operative insurance and credit, medical co-operatives, the 
educational aspects of co-operation and the purposes of legislation for 
co-operatives. His last chapter, “Summary and Commentary, discusses the 
Rochdale principles of co-operation and their application in the province 
of Ontario.” 


Sample Design in Business Research. Deming, W. Edwards. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York. London. 1960. pp. XX + 517. 

A textbook “written from the point of view of the theoretical statistician 
in industry.” 

Part I is concerned with the standards of statistical practice. The author, 
imbued with the desire ‘‘to enhance the usefulness of statistical methods,” deals 
with responsiblities in the planning of a survey, makes some remarks on the 
theory of sampling, traces the frame and indicates the elements of a sampling 
plan, gives some operational definitions, and deals with uncertainties not 
attributable to sampling. 
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Part II deals with replicated sampling designs. Deming describes some 
simple replicated designs, then gives examples from a survey of business 
establishments, sampling accounts, an evaluation of inventory of materials, a 
replicated survey of a small urban area, and ends up this part of his book 
with chapters on General Theory and Procedure for Replicated Sampling of a 
Large Area, Field Procedure for the Creation of Segments and for the Selection 
of People Within Families, A Statistical Aid to Supervision, Sampling New 
Material, and Stratified Sampling. 

Part III is an incursion into the field of theoretical concepts. Deming 
discusses, at length, the evaluation of expected value and of bias, the theory of 
variances, the Poisson series and the square-root transformation, the optimum 
number of segments per block, the theory for the formation of strata, and the 
choice of zoning interval and number of subsamples. 


Methods of Regional Analysis—An Introduction to Regional Aanalysis.—Isard, 
Walter. Published jointly by The Technology Press of The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. London. 1960. 
pp. XXIX + 784. 

This book is a sequel to Location and Space Economy: A General Theory 
Relating to Industrial Location, Market Area, Land Use, Trade and Urban 
Structure. In that book Isard tried “to improve the spatial and regional 
frameworks of the social science disciplines, especially economics, through the 
development of a more adequate general theory of location and space-economy”’. 

Recognizing that a general theory is of little use in grappling with the harsh 
problems of reality, if not supplemented by operational techniques of regional 
analysis, he is now supplying his readers with a detailed study of “techniques 
which yield estimates of basic magnitudes for the space-economy and for each 
region of a system. 

The first chapters deal with population numbers and projection, migration 
estimates, regional income and regional social accounts. Chapter 5 delves into 
the problem of interregional commodity and money flows and balance of 
payments and Chapter 6 and 7 pursue the probing into the bonds between the 
internal structure of a region and an interregional system with an analysis of 
regional cycles and of regional and interregional multiplier effects, and a review 
of industrial location analysis and related measures. 

Chapter 8 is what the author considers to be his “first major stab at general 
interdependence”, with an investigation of the interregional input-output 
approach. In chapters 9 and 10 he continues his studies of general inter- 
dependence with an examination of the industrial complex analysis and of 
interregional linear programming. In chapter 11, where he looks at the region 
as a mass, he evaluates an array of gravity, potential and spatial interaction 
models. 

In chapter 12 Isard brings together the many pieces of a large puzzle with 
his Channels of Synthesis. Each of his many syntheses ‘‘purports to fuse into a 
superior framework for analysis the stronger elements of the several techniques 
discussed in the previous chapters. His confronting of the problem of synthesis 
resolves itself into an observation of the ‘‘diverse phases of the spatial organiza- 
tion of society in a manner that points up the possibilities of their integration 
conceptually and, where possible, quantitatively and operationally.” 


The Economic Background to Agricultural Policy. Whetham, Edith H. The 
University Press, Cambridge, England. Published in Canada by The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited, Toronto. 1960 pp. XII -++ 147. 
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The writer classifies the chief objectives of agricultural policy as follows: 
a) the maximization of the national output, b) the maintenance of food 
supplies, c) the reduction of variability in agricultural incomes, and d) the 
redistribution of personal incomes. She then proceeds to demonstrate the way 
in which economic analysis may help in the formulation of policies best — 
designed to meet these objectives. 

She considers the part which agriculture plays in the economic development 
of a nation, discusses the effect of demand and supply on market prices, the 
various marketing processes, the supply of agricultural produce, land, capital, 
labor and managers and concludes her essay with notes on the conflicting nature 
of differing objectives, the need to modify policies in accordance with new 
development trends, and what she calls the “mechanisms of policy,” namely, 
laisser-faire, control through public finance, import controls and control of 
commodity prices and farm wages. 


The Economics of Irrigation in Dry Climates. Clark, Colin. Institute for Research 
in Agricultural Economics, University of Oxford, England. 1960. pp. 31. 

Clark devotes most of the first eight pages of his booklet to crop water 
requirements and then enters into a discussion of gross and net returns, from 
irrigation, for various crops and pastures. 

He notes that gross marginal returns to water use are much higher in the 
United States than elsewhere and that “it is in the poorer countries that the 
need for providing additional draught animals, and their fodder, often makes 
the net return so low in comparison with the gross’. To illustrate his thought, 
he summarizes a great deal of information in a table showing “Return to 
metric tons per hectare” on unirrigated and irrigated land, for various crops, in 
ten different countries. 

He then goes on to examine available information on capital costs of irrigat- 
ing land through dams and channels, noting the “striking similarity between 
the real annual costs of supplying one hectare metre of water in different parts 
of the world” and the great variations in storage costs per unit of water stored. 
He also points out that irrigation from wells and small dams, a widespread 
method of irrigation nowadays, capital costs are much lower but maintenance 
and operation costs are higher per unit of water delivered. 

Clark ends his discussion with an examination of available data on the 
extent of water resources and “the extent of land which is physically capable 
of being irrigated now, to yield a return which is at present uneconomic, but 
which might be economic at some date in the future, if world prices of farm 
products are higher, relative to the prices of industrial goods and services, 
than they are now.” The Canadian reader may well wonder, here, why the 
writer did not have a look at Canada’s situation and probable developments. 


CANADA COURIER 
Canada’s International Trade Newspaper 


Canada now has an international trade newspaper. The first issue of 
Canada Courier was “unveiled” during the November-December Export Trade 
Promotion Conference in Ottawa. 

Published by the Department of Trade and Commerce the eight-page 
tabloid will promote the sales of our products and services in every market in 
the world. It will supply foreign buisnessmen with information on our new 
plants products and processes, our export sales, and trade developments and 
trends; it will also feature articles on Canadian producers and exporters and on 
the Canadian scene. 

Initially, the newspaper will be published quarterly, in English. As soon 
as feasible, however, it will be issued as a monthly publication and regional 
and foreign language editions will also become available. 
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1902755: see 127.3 138.6 149.4 127 285)|-. eee 13}<2 119.9 74.6 65:35). ANGE een 
1928) eee 125.6 136.3 134.3 13852 ||... Sete et 129.3 PSoo 75.0 Cb: OS a ee 
1929). cee eee 124.6 140.8 toiine 4464s eee 127.9 117.6 75.8 672 ie eee 
1830: o. e+ 112.9 119.5 105.8 P3353 ||Predeacs week 117.0 105.6 Ome 6526 sapere eas 
L931 se St ng. 94.0 78.9 66.0 OREN ee nak 2a) 100.9 92.2 67.9 BINAT ES ee 
1932.6 86.9 65.5 60.4 LOESCSe eee 93.3 89.3 61.7 4 Sa lane eee 
LO33he Ae 87.4 69.3 69.3 COE Dill epee ras 89.8 88.8 58.8 4223. | Betericterarets 
LOS 4 et oe 93.4 83.5 80.5 S62 Olesen 95.5 96.8 59.6 AO it Bk rstocneet 
19365 ccscteee 94.4 89.2 84.4 04.1 88.0 95.4 95.6 59.9 47.2 41.4 
L936. ne ee 96.8 97.9 102.2 93.7 96.9 98.1 98.7 61.1 48.8 45.7 
ERY aa, See 107.7 117.4 128.9 106.0 119.7 105.3 108.4 63.0 51.4 62.38 
LOSS cee 102.6 102.9 100.9 104.8 105.0 101.7 101.2 C357) 61.7 49.6 
1980 Fades 99.2 92.6 83l7 101.5 91.8 99.3 95.7 63.2 50.2 63.3 
1940. eae ess 108.0 96.1 85.4 106.7 96.8 106.8 101.8 65.7 52.6 63.9 
1040 Aves 116.4 106.6 88.9 124.4 110.2 116.1 107.8 69.6 57.9 80.1 
EY eee eee 123.0 PAR 109.7 144.6 Doda 131.6 119.2 72.9 63.4 94.7 
Q4g ara et. oe 127.9 145.4 129.0 161.8 157.8 143.4 122.4 74.2 65.2 100.5 
LO 44 ee ce 130.6 155.3 144.5 166.1 172.4 148.0 126.0 74.6 65.5 101.3 
1945 a eee 132.1 166.4 162.5 170.2 185.7 152.1 125.9 75.0 66.3 90.1 
1946.. 138.9 179.6 AWA Gh!) 181.2 204.1 157.0 128.0 tlthals 70.0 83.8 
104725 eaateke 163.3 192.2 184.1 200.2 215.8 170.4 139.5 84.8 79.5 91.5 
IE Geeta te eee 193.4 232.1 200.6 263.7 255.8 197.6 Wise k 97.0 97.5 96.4 
1040/2 oem. 198.3 PRS tf 191.9 265.4 255.4 204.1 180.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
19505 ore PANN 236.7 191.9 281.4 260.8 210.4 189.9 102.9 102.6 106.9 
TOG 1s eee 240.2 268.6 200.4 336.9 296.8 230.0 206.0 Akay ef 117.0 116.6 
1952.. 226.0 250.2 223.0 wale hs 274.4 243.1 215.8 116.5 116.8 120.9 
LOSS Cee ma0ng. 221.6 179.4 263.8 250.4 239.8 207.4 115-5 112.6 129.1 
Nie aie eka tato 217.0 213.6 170.9 ZoGne 236.8 Coline 203.3 116.2 12.2 128.5 
OSS: cece. 218.9 212.6 180.1 245.1 aed FH 238.3 204.6 116.4 LBP St 142.3 
LODGE oes 225.6 214.2 181.6 246.9 234.6 247.6 208.8 118.1 113.4 154.9 
LOSE esate: 227.4 213.6 169.2 258.0 234.2 255.9 PATE} 12129 118.6 155.4 
NODS here cen 227.8 222.9 171.4 274.5 245.5 259.9 21310 1251 122.1 153.0 
1059.5 eee. 230.6 2ol.e 170.7 270146 245.2 269.5 219.1 126.5 121.1 165.4 
TOGO ERS ieee 230.6 219.8 Tom 264.4 239.4 274.7 22264. 128.0 12 2e2 es eae 
1960 
Janie (eee 230.5 218.5 179.4 raf 7 28000 268.7 223.0 Wall aly 121.6 W326 
Feb.. 230.0 215.8 179.6 252.0 DOa SOT Lea cere eal oe eee 127-52 120.8 170.1 
Mat 95. arr: 229.6 217.4 182.6 Dole 232K A. POO, 126.9 119.4 171.9 
Aprilse soo Zolee Happy We 188.1 256.2 Paster 279.9 223.4 12725 120.9 166.6 
Mays ostky. ee Pah si 223).8 189.9 257.8 241.3 127.4 120.2 167-8 
Jluneie eee 231.9 228.9 192.8 265.0 Pi ES RP a RR A ee 127.6 120.8 167.6 
Julyeeeeee. Dao oe 225.7 181.2 270.1 DAT We 5 cd .5 tela eee ees 127.5 120.5 164.3 
Angie. 5 230.2 216.3 160.9 PAR es 236.3 281.6 222.9 127.9 i PA 165.6 
Sept... 230.4 2122 160.7 273 .6 239.8 128.4 12870 16725 
Octatbe. a 230.3 Dilaee 161 9 269.4 240s Tel t 55285 See eee 129.4 125.8 167.3 
NGM ceoo ne: 229.7 216 5 161.8 pe Vea 28028). hace eeerneeell Seeds ee de 129.6 125.5 166.7 
Deciseeee 230.1 219.6 162.7 216.0 DAD SAN ae 2s ene |e ete ei 129.6 hee 166.0 
1961 
Jan See dons 231.3 Pepsi Al 163.7 21820 243.4 271.8 221.9 129.2 1d AS espe ee 
Hel aoe roe 23 te6 220.5 163.3 PAST 244 Darlene pelos cake yes 128.9 Ea ak: | eee 
Maree ae Doles: 216.2 162.4 209/10) a ukoals feclte ||; errr ike hie | ecm te, area clic cone CU Lae) Ce ge |e a 

















Note:-See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926. 
Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

(®) Prices at termina] markets. 

(>) Indexes subsequent to July 1959 are subject to revision. 


(¢) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hard ware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 
1960 indexes are subject to revision, since tax and interest rate figures are preliminary. 


(¢) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 


(°) For a detailed description of concepts, sources and methods see D.B.S. Reference Paper (61-502) Revised Index of 
Industrial Production, 1935-57. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


In an address to the Canadian Club of Montreal, on March 6, the Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Commerce said that “. . . in 1961, we face a most baffling 
paradox. At a time when our national production and income, our exports, our 
standard of living, our personal income and our employment are at or near 
record levels—in other words, while we are enjoying general prosperity, we 
have an unemployment problem and distress in a number of our secondary 
industries. We have come to the full realization that significant proportions of 
our manufacturing and natural resource industries are owned and controlled 
abroad. More than that, our balance of payments deficit, inflated by huge sums 
to service foreign investment in Canada, has been climbing steadily. 


The solutions to these problems and the attainment of our future national 
economic security lies in meeting the challenge of the Sixties. 


That challenge is complex and many-sided. Our ability to adjust to rapidly 
changing world economic conditions as they occur is the hinge on which the 
door to our future prosperity swings.” 


Capital Movements.—Capital movements for direct investment, portfolio 
stocks and bonds, and official loans and long-term investments, totaled about 
$875 million in 1960, enough to finance about 69 per cent of the current account 
deficit; in 1959 they totaled $1,088 million, enough to finance 73 per cent of the 
deficit. About 85 per cent of the net capital inflow in long-term forms came 
from the United States, compared with 84 per cent in 1959. 


Balance of Payments.—Canada’s deficit in current transactions in goods and 
services with other countries declined to $1,270 million in 1960 from $1,494 
million in 1959. Inflows for direct investment in foreign-controlled enterprises 
rose to new heights but inflows of portfolio capital declined sharply. 


By the end of 1960 Canadian liabilities of all kinds to other countries 
totaled $26.1 billion and exceeded Canadian assets abroad by $17 billion, leaving 
net international liabilities of $15.5 billion at the end of 1959. The chief elements 
in the liabilities picture are the foreign long-term investments in Canada which 
totaled $22.3 billion in 1960 and $20.8 billion in 1959. Direct investments in 
foreign-controlled enterprises amounted to $12.8 billion and represented more 
than half the total of foreign long-term investments in Canada. 


The rise in the value of Canadian exports was the most important single 
change in the current account in 1960. Receipts from these exports stemmed 
entirely from general rises of 20 per cent in Canadian exports to overseas 
countries and a contraction of exports to the United States. 


Industrial Production.—Canada’s seasonally adjusted index of industrial 
production (1949=100) rose to 166.3 in January 1961 from 165.8 in December 
1960 but declined from 173.5 in January 1960. 


Labor Income.—Canada’s paid workers received about $1,529 million in 
salaries, wages and supplementary labor income in December 1960, compared 
with $1,574 million in November and $1,483 million in December 1959. Labor 
income in 1960 was estimated at $18,514 million compared with $17,761 million 
in 1959. 


Consumer Prices.—Canada’s consumer price index (1949=100) declined to 
128.9 in February from 129.2 in January, as a result of an 0.8 per cent drop in 
the food index. 

Lower prices for citrus fruits, fresh tomatoes, eggs, lettuce and beef 
outweighed higher prices for other meats, apples and some fresh vegetables 
and the food index dropped to 123.4 from 124.4. 
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Farm Income.—Net income of farm operators from farming operations 
totaled $1.4 billion in 1960, a rise of 12 per cent from the $1.2 billion realized in 
1959 and of 6.5 per cent from the 1955-59 five-year average of $1.3 billion. 
Gross farm income, which includes farm cash income, income in kind and 
inventory changes totaled $3.2 billion which was five per cent more than the 
$3.1 billion realized in 1959. 


Farm Prices.—Canada’s index of farm prices of agricultural products 
(1935-39=100) rose to 243.6 in January 1961 from 242.4 in December 1960. 
This gain is largely attributable to higher livestock prices that more than 
offset lower poultry prices. 


Dairy Products.—Milk output in January 1961 totaled about 1,090 million 
pounds, which is about 2.8 per cent above the January 1960 output. The output 
for the year 1960 totaled 18,433.2 million pounds and that for 1959 amounted to 
18,186.7 million pounds. 

Sales of fluid milk and cream, the latter expressed in terms of milk totaled 
478,970,000 pounds in January 1961, a rise of one per cent from January 1960. 
Production of creamery butter and skim milk powder was larger in February 
and in the January-February period of 1961 than in the corresponding periods 
of 1960 but the output of cheddar cheese, ice cream mix and evaporated whole 
milk was smaller. 

The February output, in millions and with figures for 1960 in brackets, 
was as follows: creamery butter, 12.7 pounds (11.8); cheddar cheese, 2.9 
pounds (3.0); ice cream mix, 1.0 gallons (1.1); evaporated whole milk, 15.1 
pounds (18.8); and skim milk powder, 7.3 pounds (6.6). 

Output in the January-February period was: creamery butter, 26.6 pounds 
(24.3); cheddar cheese, 6.2 pounds (6.8); ice-cream mix 2.0 gallons (2.1); 
evaporated whole milk, 31.5 pounds (36.7); and skim milk powder, 15.6 
pounds (14.1). 

The output of process cheese totaled 5.2 million pounds in February 1961, 
compared with 4.0 million in January and 5.3 million in February 1960. 


Wheat.—Wheat supplies remaining on or about February 1, 1961 in the 
four major wheat exporting countries for export and carryover at the end 
of their respective crop years totaled 2,704.2 million bushels, a seven per cent 
increase from the corresponding total of 2,528.1 million bushels a year previously. 
February 1 stocks, in million bushels and with figures for 1960 in brackets, 
were as follows: United States, 1,711.4 (1,571.3); Canada, 725.1 (664.8); 
Argentina, 45.8 (131.0); and Australia, 221.9 (161.0). 


Poultry and Eggs.—Poultry numbers on Canadian farms declined from 
50,960,000 at December 1, 1959 to about 50,354,000 at December 1, 1960. Totals 
were smaller for hens and chickens, turkeys, geese and ducks. 

The egg output totaled 40,307,000 dozen in January 1961, compared with 
39,538,000 in January 1960. The average number of layers declined to 28,988,000 
from 29,442,000 and the rate of lay rose to 1,679 eggs per 100 layers from 1,624. 


CORRIGENDUM 
On page 12 of the February issue, add Rice, as a sub-heading to the 
paragraph following the two-line paragraph on Wine. 


| 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
C. K. VARKARIS AND G. P. BOUCHER 


This brief article may not do very much more than draw attention to the 
need to assess agriculture’s ever-changing contribution to our national economy. 
The emphasis here is on the “ever-changing” aspect of this contribution. The 
total output of our agriculture changes continuously but what may be even more 
important is the rapid increase in output per worker, per acre, or per other unit 
of production. 


Our agriculture is not restricted to the farm front, to the aggregate of 
individual farms; it also includes the whole range of our food-processing 
industries and agencies distributing the products of our farms. 

In our age of rapid industrial expansion many observers of the economic 
scene are ready to contest the perennial saying that “agriculture is the backbone 
of a nation’s economy.”’ Indeed, slogans or catchwords may trend to partake 
as much of a little falsehood as of a high degree of imperiousness. Obviously, 
however, there is need to adjust one’s glasses and take a fresh look at the 
situation. 

In this, the first of a series of articles on agriculture in our economy, we 
shall content ourselves with a few and very well-known measures of agricul- 
ture’s contribution to our national economy. We shall, perforce, confine our 
review to activities on the farm front, well knowing that our task shall be 
completed only when we have had a good look at the various facets of these 
modern developments which some authors have grouped together under the 
label, “agribusiness.” 

Farm Population—Canada’s population totaled 16.1 million in 1956. Of 
this total 5.4 million or 33.4 per cent lived in rural areas and 2.6 million or 16.4 
per cent lived on farms in those rural areas. As is the case with other countries 
where industrialization is expanding rapidly the number of people living on 
farms is steadily declining. Only as far back as the middle 1940s, about 25 
per cent of our people lived on farms. 

Agricultural Land.—The very size of the farm land area has an influence 
of its own on the structure of the over-all economy. Suffice it to note the 
importance of distance, the need to provide transportation facilities for the 
gathering of many production inputs and the marketing of the outputs. 

Agriculture being an extensive enterprise, it uses more land than any other 
economic enterprise in Canada, including forestry. The total farm land area 
covers about 173.9 million acres, including farm woodlots, whereas the total 
occupied productive forest land area, excluding farm woodlots, covers about 
156.7 million acres. Of the 173.9 million acres in farm land 100.3 million only 
are improved, 62.9 million produce crops, 24.6 million are in summerfallow and 
10.1 million in pasture (Table 1). 

Number and Size of Farms.—As a result of the increase in the acreage of 
individual farms, to take advantage of opportunities inherent in technical 
innovations and in a larger size of business, the number of farms has declined 
steadily since 1931 in the Atlantic, Central, and Prairie regions of Canada. 
In British Columbia, the decline was not so pronounced nor so steady. The 
number of occupied farms there declined from 1931 to 1941 but was even 
slightly higher in 1951 than in 1931; it declined again, however, from 1951 to 
1956. For Canada as a whole the number of occupied farms dropped from 
728,664 in 1931 to 575,015 in 1956. (Table 2). 





1 Davis, John H. and Ray A. Goldberg. A Concept of Agribusiness. Division of Research, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University, Boston. 1957. 
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Table 1.—Land Area and Agricultural Land Use, Canada, 1901-56 























Total Tetals| ole: Improved farmland Unimproved land 

Shenae sete sl Total» | Crops | Hagen | Pasture | Total | hehe rhe 
Sti omg rag 9 ai? Io foddes “Enigasdy. are of acres — pat 
US ceaetan othe ie 858.1 63.4 30.2 20.2 — — 33.3 16.8 16.5 
ROT ey. ote eee 963.4 | 109.0 48.7 35.9 2.5 — 60.2 17.5 42.8 
1O21SeRIOIT LD 1,353.7 | 140.9 70.8 50.0 12.0 7.6 70.1 23.8 46.3 
JAS Te oh ee epee pei 1,246.8 | 163.1 85.7 58.3 iid) 8.0 17.4 26.6 50.7 
OAL ee es ere ak 1,246.8 | 173.6 91.6 56.3 23.5 8.5 81.9 22.3 59.7 
190) Pepe ek Dee 2,272.0 | 174.0 96.9 62.2 22.0 10.0 77.2 22.8 54.5 
DOOM toe ee et 2,272.0 | 173.9} 100.3 62.9 24.6 TOPE 73.6 19.5 54.1 





® Data for the Yukon and the Northwest Territories for 1951 and 1956 only. 

b Includes such land as barnyards, lanes, and farm roads. 

Source:—(i)Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, August 1955. Reference Paper No. 25—Part III, Trends in Canadian 
Agriculture. Economics Division, Department of Agriculture, and Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

(ii) Census of Canada. 


Table 2.—Occupied Farms, Canada and Regions, 1901-56 
ee ee ee ES Bo lt th ce OR en et ee ee el ee ot 











: =e re Yukon and 
Atlantic Central Prairie British 
Year Canada region region region Columbia a cay . i 
— number — 

LOO cM ee ee a 511,073 105, 232 344, 164 55,176 6,501 — 
POTIONS, “CER. Bee. See 682,329 104,359 361,809 199, 203 16, 958 -— 
LOD is. Men Bea ets Nt oa eee 711,090 97,788 335, 672 255. BHi. 21,973 — 
TO 13 Rein oceans ie ee aah. eed 728, 664 86, 334 328,131 288, 079 26,079 4] 
POAT 8 SEES. ee aah. bi Set 677, 500 69, 100 312,100 274,500 21,800 — 
LOST aa se Tee eee See 623,091 63, 709 284, 256 248,716 26,406 4 
1056,0 . Yk ees, OFLE! a 575,015 55,010 263,219 232,016 24,748 22 


ee a ee eee ee) oe ere ae IRA 


® Adjusted according to the definition of a farm in the 1951 and 1956 census. 


Table 2.—Average Size of Farm, Canada and Regions, 1901-56 


wig nad! sai ed Schade A SL ae ea 
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Atlantic Central Prairie 
Year Canada region region region Columbia Bs abn . z i 
— acres — 
LUV ook Pike St Soke ed © 124 102 104 279 230 — 
PODT SA. tebh. Oh tad ks 160 105 104 289 150 — 
LOZ ASS. heb Ok ee eeeea eo 198 104 119 344 130 _ 
LOG Lo catia a, aC ae, ee 224 a2 133 381 136 12a 
UE a eee ee ees Oe RN, 256 130 130 438 185 _ 
dO }5 spleens eine eee Ein 279 is 132 498 178 108 
POO) 3g we ie. 0 eee ee 302 125 136 546 183 204 


® Adjusted according to the definition of a farm in the 1951 and 1956 census. 
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The average size of farm for Canada as a whole has increased steadily since 
1931, rising from 224 in 1931 to 302 acres per farm in 1956. (Table 3). 


Farm Values.—Farm values more than doubled during the 1935-59 period. 
The capital invested in farm businesses rose from $4.5 billion in 1935 to about 
$11.4 billion in 1959, which represents an increase of 253.3 per cent. (Table 4). 
In 1935, $3.4 billion were invested in land and buildings, $0.5 billion in live- 
stock and the same amount in farm machinery; the corresponding figures for 
1959 are $7.2 billion, $2.0 billion, and $2.2 billion. The average total investment 
per farm more than doubled, rising from $6,386 in 1935 to $20,783 in 1959, 
which represents an average annual increase of nine per cent.! 


Table 4.—Vaiue of Farm Capital, Canada, 1935-59 


Land 
Year and Machinery Livestock Total 
buildings 
— million dollars — 

HOB DRTC IAL) Cette nck OES CEST EY OE SLE: 3,449 534 541 4,524 
UE ee Ee RE el OS ae Oe eae oy 292 524 574 4,390 
GQ EHE s Any SSI crt dR Gr SOE REIN a alas 3,200 527 604 4,384 
LOSS Rents. RPa: SRT. oe Bae their ote chal votes 3,083 544 587 4,214 
HLS O pepe eRe ReUa a ate rR ale  -eiSaety, ie 5) ares Sule aes sy OM 547 644 4,298 
OVO as cratoic 0'0 GUE DIS ONCNEIEE REE eC OO mene a ine te 2,963 568 682 4,213 
LOAN See es POLAR. 2 LR BPS 3,030 596 621 4,247 
Oe reveleines Beco 0 oto Ley SCRE RE) CRS OO era men eee 3, 238 660 783 4,681 
LOLS CRETE Meee cio et oe tats toe oo ae 3, 454 (22 1,098 5,274 
TOY hb Bag Pio ce eats CE 5 Bosna MeNare eho a 6 OEE 3, 649 158 1,082 5,489 
1NCY Uae © SaanRS, FSPE Sk eras ene ES hs og Sal 827 1,042 5, 580 
1 Coen EBT NS Ci 6 Sika a AL aeatas REMI 3,897 905 1,075 5,877 
NOVAS. 5 eerie, Bis BC SNS SE eres eevee aaa 4,212 1,027 1,149 6, 388 
TIROYS Hyon cus etre Lac ECSU SCR MM SnD RE! ee 4,665 1,195 1, 245 7,105 
ROO Se Cae id ie Pah bck s soon wale es oes 8c 4,717 1,416 aes yal 7,504 
TISGIRLD), ssscbdets Bad sett l> Bee OMe hae OME CERN Ne ee a eee Uae 1,681 1,468 8,172 
{OVE A acer cules Bathe er cE Rs ONES este IOaeh CERRO Rd ach een Se 5,513 1,982 2,014 9,459 
Oe sn SKS 3 601A me Oe SRE! Ait Nem Ce GCE 5, 622 2,038 Ok 9,451 
Os eee ee ee BS EMS. Set. tig aby so 6 Be Sh 6, 034 2,152 LoD 9,743 
1 ae Bt tveh Bas 5 Ses Cticins: MRE cles Ctcgemc: Cement om 5, 984 2,241 1,424 9,649 
IOS ss eee ee, ie, 8 aes Nene came Saneenne AR arr 6, 236 QaZAd) 1,463 9,909 
NOD Gis Ath RAS aa eke ee sok og cele shee wares. Me 6,456 2,193 1,423 10, 072 
NO (a ee eA icy ae ee Res sucteel Sede ielac esas 6, 528 2,198 ihasssili/ 10, 243 
TONS e OA bia a: A Bsc A able o ole ohs ertorks 6, 869 Del i3 1,878 10, 925 
AF Oi rede, Be ihaics aed ELS RSet eich SOND oes) sas: spakeuss «a ayer aE G, WGO 2,189 1,986 Meso 





Source:—(i) Unpublished Data, Farm Finance Section, Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(ii) Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Expenditures.—The increase in farm values was paralleled by a no less 
striking increase in expenditures. Capital expenditures, for construction, 
machinery and equipment and repair expenditures, also for construction, 
machinery and equipment, rose from $71.5 million in 1935 to $649 million in 
1958, after having reached a peak of $708.1 million in 1953 (Table 5). 
Purchases of and repairs to machinery and equipment accounted for 79.2 per 
cent of the total in 1935 and 73.3 in 1958; for the 1935-58 period as a whole 
they represented 77.1 per cent of the total. 


1For more details on the components of farm capital, see Varkaris C. Some Implications of 
Farm Capital in Canadian Agriculture from 1935 to 1958 in The Economic Annalist, April 1960. 
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The above figures on expenditures for machinery and equipment include 
money spent for the purchase and repair of old or used as well as new equip- 
ment and machinery. The values given, consequently, are retail and not 
wholesale values. 


Data on sales of new implements and machinery, at wholesale values, 
however, may be better indicators of additions to the production capital of 
our farms. These sales rose from only about $19.3 million in 1936 to $52.1 
million in 1941, $235.6 million in 1951 and reached a peak of $250.3 million in 
1952. They then followed a somewhat erratic downward trend and were valued 
at about $172 million in 1958 (Table 6). 


Sales of other farm supplies have been reaching new high levels in recent 
years. Sales of fertilizers, for example, rose from 212,479 tons in 1935 to 575,107 
tons in 1945, to a peak of 819,803 in 1953 and new peaks of 870,539 in 1958 and 
908,214 in 1959 (Table 7). 


Sales of pesticides rose from only $5.4 million in 1947 to $12.6 million in 
1951 and reached a peak of $20.2 million in 1956; they were valued at about 
$19 million in 1959 (Table 8). 


Farmers are also heavy users of electrical power. Statistics on farm service 
furnished by central electric stations indicate that the number of farm customers 
and the number of kilowatt-hours supplied to them has been increasing steadily 
since 1944. From 116,609 in 1944 the number of customers rose to 456,248 in 


Table 5.—Capital and Repair Expenditures on Canadian Farms, 1935-58 
ooo SSS eo 








Capital expenditures Repair expenditures Capital 
—_—— OO] and repair 
Machinery Machinery expenditures 
Viesine Construction and Total | Construction and Total §|————____ 
equipment equipment Grand total 
2) (412 )) (3 + 6) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 rf 
— million dollars — 

LOST es oe ee is pes 34.4 39.7 9.6 pe. 31.8 (pee 
OSG Ae oe: Get 44,2 51is 10.3 Oh, 36.0 87.3 
1 Ey A 9.1 62.9 72.0 10.1 32.7 42.8 114.8 
Ores ae: tc? 8.5 67.4 75.9 1057 35.7 46.4 122.3 
LES: Beth le, Sa 10.1 63.0 73.1 10.8 35.4 46.2 119.3 
1940 Sree ae. bs 11.0 82.6 93.6 14.2 41.3 Bore 149.1 
TOA eras eens Jigi3c 90.0 105.3 19.9 44.7 64.6 169.9 
OA dds: 13.7 71.0 84.7 26.5 46.3 72.8 by des 
1048 ee 14.0 39.3 53.3 34.1 46.2 80.3 133.6 
1944... tee 20.3 72.6 92.9 39.1 48.7 87.8 180.7 
LOAGs ahd, on heres 25.6 89.8 115.4 37.4 52a 89.5 204.9 
AY es 39.1 132.8 171.9 36.1 60.0 96.1 268.0 
LOA ines 45.4 Dlowe 258 .6 39.6 70.9 110.5 369.1 
1948. oft eae 56.9 27510 331.9 47.2 80.2 127.4 459.3 
TS ee ee 72.5 352.6 425.1 56.9 83.0 139.9 565.0 
15Dierhies Thi2 384.6 455.8 57.4 90.7 148.1 603.9 
ih he 80.5 416.6 497.1 63.5 92.4 155.9 653.0 
POSE VASELTES, 87.4 445.9 Doolo 66.1 LOL 57 167.8 701.1 
F083 . chet of kR 95.3 433.6 528.9 12.2 107.0 179.2 708.1 
N04 coe ee Dek 282.9 360.0 68.3 105.9 174.2 bongs 
NE oe eee 86.5 307.1 393.6 65.6 lhie? 176.8 570.4 
LUO. x ausjeeyeee 98.1 353.4 451.5 G28 121.0 193.8 645.3 
Ly ae OF GL 317.6 407.7 66.9 ilar 184.6 594.3 
OS Bs (toate 100.2 3842.9 443.1 72.9 133:,0 205.9 649.0 


a 


Source:—Unpublished Data, Economics Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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1957; total kilowatt-hours rose from 147 million to 1,558 million, a phenomenal 
increase of about 11 times, and the average number of kilowatt-hours per 
customer from 1,260 to 3,415 (Table 9). 


It one wishes to get a closer look at disbursements with which farmers 
are concerned as operators of farm businesses he will examine official statistics 
on farm operating expenses. Table 10 summarizes these statistics for the 1950-59 
period. There were variations in the size of the various types of expenses from 
year to year but, on the whole, they followed an upward trend; from $1,332 
million in 1950 they rose to $1,890 million in 1959. 


Agricultural Labor Force—Canada’s agricultural labor force increased 
steadily from 1,216,000 in 1931 to 1,379,000 in 1939, then declined to 1,118,000 
in 1944, rose in all five following years except 1947, and has followed a steadily 
downward trend ever since to drop to 724,000 in 1959. As a percentage of the 
total Canadian civilian labor force it has declined almost consistently, from 
36.4 per cent in 1933 to only 12.4 per cent in 1959 (Table 11). 


The decline in the farm labor force should not be rigidly interpreted as a 
decline in agriculture’s contribution to the national economy. In countries with 
a growing economy, and Canada is one of these countries, the farm population 
acts as a reservoir that supplies an increasingly large number of professional, 
industrial, commercial, skilled and other workers to other segments of the 


Table 6.—Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment, Canada. 1936-58 





Planting, Tillage, 








seeding | cultivating, wae H ti Tractors Miscel 
Year and weeding and chee 3 on né and toe me All types 
fertilizer ploughing machinery machinery engines laneous 
machinery | machinery 
— thousand dollars — 

OS Greer See 1,316 Doe 1,039 2,543 6, 633 2,061 19, 344 
LOB 7 EeeE eA ee 2,209 7, 134 1,294 3, 884 13,329 Mp OVas: UR aeO 
TORS. creosote: 1,855 (e205 1,434 7,099 15,972 2,648 36,213 
1030. ona es ee 358 6, 903 1,097 6,776 15,412 2,514 34,060 
J ae oa eal 10,447 1,497 9,896 21,301 2330 47,748 
eS ae eee 2,129 12,083 1,836 7, 587 23,188 5, 283 52,106 
14 Says aan eee 2,570 10,420 1,818 LGR 21 19, 644 5,799 50,462 
1943: ota «s : 1,493 8,196 §23 4,695 9,507 4,983 29,797 
OFA ste cr siane ae: 2,135 Doo 1,625 9,548 22,487 13, 496 54, 824 
EL a ae 2,961 7, 203 2,444 13, 168 20,977 17,540 64, 293 
LOA GFA crete: 3, 646 10,185 3,733 is OA] 24,983 23,940 81,698 
TOe Sf cakes anc Oe: 5,083 14,516 5, 688 23,179 42,223 31,706 122,395 
OAS nae ret 7,023 21,298 9,351 36, 047 63,065 30,902 170, 666 
1940 Sele e td 8,188 30,179 10, 569 39,988 102, 026 27,090 217,090 
G5 Oa eee, 8,806 28 , 430 10,610 44,243 98 , 001 28 , 097 218,187 
OF aeeae aes. oe 9,516 27, 962 14, 844 58, 641 92, 662 31,995 235,620 
OD oan yee hoe 9,151 28, 373 17230 74, 336 89, 992 31,196 2507 2s 
AS at eee 5 ery eae 8,130 27,567 19, 787 69, 580 85, 261 Dail head 238,050 
RG Gy, Lait eR sy. 0 Oe 17,845 17,730 26,195 55, 168 24, 058 146, 703 
ODD wea ees ace: 5, 340 15, 242 19,820 27, 564 58, 760 26,398 153, 124 
LL ta ite @ Be Sattn Mr 6, 094 15,089 27,245 34, 753 63, 262 24, 324 170,767 
LOS eanrieirine 6, 703 16,797 23, 566 23, 984 56, 651 22,201 149, 902 
TOSS ores ey eee 7,104 19, 446 265i 29,851 63,171 26,185 172,014 


fe 


a Miscellaneous includes machines for preparing crops for market or use; spraying and dusting orchard or garden; farm 
wagons, trucks, and sleighs; water systems, pumps and septic tanks; dairy machinery and equipment; barn, poultry 
and other farm equipment. = lho as Pepe 

Sourcr:—Farm Implement and Equipment Sales. Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Vable 7.—Fertilizers Sold and Lime and Limestone Produced for Agricultural Purposes, 
Canada, 1935-59 








Total 











aa Lime Limestone 
Year ended June 30 Lantz poaddeed paddlieed 
— tons — 
LOSS 3445... APE oe, ee a EE EO 2 DOO Oe 212,479 6,430 81,564 
L9SG aes. tance «bee oe skeen Med, ee ee ee 233, 840 6,551 93,071 
OS Tyce te cates oo ie) et le. BAad a RP La | ORO 298,276 6, 697 111, 428 
DSS t ee tet she OTTER cae re ok cd coc ee ea S2aR Gs 6,495 128 , 289 
OSE. PAS ais OSS CELE OD. SESE. a Th 334,003 8, 547 191,833 
Le ee te ie ate a RAE as sich Pace 5 we A ee 346, 721 8, 904 174, 114 
4941) Le: amie Benerr ag cavalo RRED MOO Da 394,201 15,144 216, 657 
dO NYS States: Sparta Meath aie 6. ic eyo an ns ORs ae Wee one 419, 547 9,251 285, 924 
POSSE ot LOPE oe ree nee VES a, MELD CHAS 498,861 13, 299 271,036 
1944 see cae oases iesalle cue quccaonol whe « ot en hy AT ree See 535, 108 15,190 316, 545 
Do Neen se ae Acie Mawes Ae eat ea etctnah | be TW) adc AOS 575, 107 14, 420 419,579 
LE a, ee ee ee Oe, ee ee UE Be 632,943 4,294 480, 639 
PORT FT TOR ee ee en 8 oy EET ER See 660, 721 6, 664 450,553 
1948 t.nfrecses scent. ads. aetemson.eues Pens 672,171 12, 249 595,421 
LAO ei na daterty Umids Cen tenner Ce ae es ee 741, 726 15,274 649, 220 
L950 ES Ae, Be LTS, ae A ee 764,581 14, 088 568, 280 
POO GE ak siratiie tea MEO ae ota te ek tae. Cee 770, 507 14,709 567,300 
LOST EY ce ee Pe. che PLL ALPE oe, Ae, Soe 768, 545 13, 587 464, 122 
DSR ee iat aie eo ie ies ae ee Oe Us ae ee 819, 803 Ze) 510, 547 
1954... ceca ces OrOe! eben. toosenivet hae 811,641 10,923 362,110 
LOD Fo ok vine ae WE ae Gy ae ae ad © oe 790, 774 5,420 424 028 
ha aS a ! ne TE eM Te hy 800, 680 6,251 476, 506 
TOD farcces c vb et tee dons dee ee OL en ee 808, 251 Omer 610,328 
1958. 3: seg. «hes wLQOEEE Hho aoa en. 2 eee Le 870, 539 Seook a tee 
19593 Mors ot aethA@Rel..toacont es... Deena Ap AO HRA Nal abil EMME iD IM aes. 


ee ee ee 


® Excluding fertilizer used for manufacturing and exports of fertilizer. 


Source:—Fertilizer Trade, Annual Reports. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Table &.—Sales of Pesticides, Canada, 1347-59 














Crop 














a8 Livestock 
Year Herbicides and seed Totals 

treakient treatments 

— thousand dollars — 

OAT nas sec oe ee ae ee, Ae oe ee fe 1,046 3,936 449 5,432 
LE) |, anne EM was Oy, uel elady 3,070 4,096 423 8,088 
Ee St PE React ate TN Bie “hgh Joss Fe 4,676 4,946 535 10,158 
LOD ica: e's bet eat eee ee Ce ee oOo 4,661 624 11,048 
LORI A era. ob ha et Re ae Oe ee 5, 926 4,501 1,182 12,610 
Oe saitet sa a eee ee nee 6, 247 5, 204 1 2oui 12,708 
Oboes cae. sat aun ee ee Oe oe. 5, 700 6, 292 1,587 13,579 
1G aiken asses ae eee oa eee 4,721 1,095 2,760 14,876 
1O5D ence cykgce, tee ee ee Oo) 7,834 4,798 18, 362 
LEA RRR a SES ent AR BP.) 5,974 7,180 7,001 20) oy 
TORE ces 252 pte aa. 2 ts ee > 6,450 7,067 Was hie@ 14, 834 
HAT RM SF Beinded ede PEE BM fil oe. 5, 666 7,976 1,.703 15, 345 
19504. oe ts ae ee ee 7,608 9,630 1,748 18,986 


SS eee Ss -_ le ee ee ep | eae A ld 


® Excludes household and industrial insecticides and rodenticides. 
b Beginning with 1957, 12 months ending September 30; previous periods of reporting were on a calendar year basis. 
¢ Excludes medicated feeds since the registration of this product was discontinued in 1957. 


Source:—Sales of Pest Control Products by Canadian Registrants. Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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economy. Those remaining in agriculture benefit from the expansion in the 
remainder of the economy because of the increasingly expanding market for 
farm products resulting from the increase in total and non-farm population. 
Agriculture does not then enter into a debilitating stage, especially when it 
improves its ability to feed a larger number of people. Canadian farmers have 
amply demonstrated that ability. 

Increases in production have led to an increase in income; they have also 
led to the Canadian farmer’s ability to feed more people in Canada and to 
export more abroad. Table 12 depicts that ability and Table 14 shows the 
ensuing reward in the form of higher incomes, higher incomes for agriculture 
as a whole and for each individual farmer willing to take advantage of new 
opportunities. In 1940 one farm worker could “support”? about 10 people; in 
1957 he did support as many as 23, an achievement which clearly reflects the 
rapid progress of our agriculture. 


Agricultural Exports—Our agriculture accounts for a large part of our 
external trade. In the 1930-58 period, agricultural exports as a percentage 
of total produce exports have ranged from a high point of 45.3 per cent in 1932 
to a low point of 18.7 per cent in 1955. The total value of agricultural exports 
rose in the 1950-54 and in the 1955-59 five-year periods but it declined as a 
percentage of total produce exports. From 39.8 per cent in the 1930-34 period 
and 34.8 per cent in the 1935-39 period it dropped to 26.1 per cent in 1950-54 
and 19.9 per cent in 1955-59. The average total value, however, had risen from 
$245 million in 1930-34 and $307 million in 1935-39 to $1,012 million in 
1950-54 and $945 million in 1955-59 (Table 13). 


Farm Income.—Cash and net farm income vary from year to year but 
follow a generally upward trend. Gross income rose from an average of 
$806.1 million in the 1935-39 period to $1,454.4 million in the next five-year 
period, $2,551.4 million in 1950, and reached a peak of $3,500.2 million in 
1952: it exceeded the $3 billion-dollar mark again in 1953, 1956, 1958 and 
1959. Variation in total net income followed a closely similar trend but net 
income was at its highest points in 1951 and 1952 when it reached $1,937 
million and $1,919.4 million respectively. From an average of $316.9 million 


Table 9.—Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations, Canada, 1944-574 

















Total kilowatt! wy were’ 











Year Customers } kilowatt hours 
hours per customer 
a4) No. — 000 — No. 
ee 8 baie clo cla bo OR en Cab ito. capi SER eee Dee eer oIn ac 116, 609 146, 930 1,260 
OA ee Rn PR ne Aye on cos, CORRES. te: aha ceatewens. che ciese a Ntaes 130,078 176,812 1,359 
THONG g orgcin 5 oftao We REC ERED ORT IPED. oc Sie oke Caen 148, 272 230,998 ih ins: 
D4 (een Oe MES ME AS So ors Ms of d Set apoletetots aye sbelebras 169,518 285,753 1, 686 
OA Sie eR SRE MER oes cs Ruane «ota eiliahav anche, 's ig do ate Taree 213, 205 364, 723 he FAL 
(Fes oe ee ee Oe ee ee ee 250, 866 439,570 1,752 
TOTO VE, Se ha ORE o> Ota RE eie PcG ce nOn i iter 303, 727 586, 749 1,932 
TICS Sree. OM cane. ct ay oo ie ae owe oO aCe Coicera 336, 345 701,131 2,085 
NO 5 Dee nt Se aes A hoes Gee Ree res whe. suet al'e aroha weg ashe Gees 359,870 823, 325 2,288 
OD Sete Me EO. Gee Rees hs site oy apene eS oiss Stipe ope ote o% 384, 347 930, 808 2,420 
LODA eee Sede ee, See ere tS che eho Gans wie sues ote oreo gh @ 411,134 1,098, 574 2,672 
LOD Dye rE TE gr te AR, ee aise ede aco. che terns Seevepe sabe e 441, 694 1, 238, 061 2,803 
TONG hep. coer 5 RII atk. Bis AR GL ener ae LOPE NOReRD to. CAEN 466, 697 1,428,125 3,060 
Rte Es Be cs ee Ee ck os cee Bhs ss ed: GA Oe Eee 456, 248 1,657,931 3,415 


Newfoundland included only since 1956. 


Source:— (i) Canada Year Books. 
(ii) Central Electric Stations, Annual Reports, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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for the 1935-39 period ‘it rose to $784.8 million in the 1940-44 period, $1,219.8 
million in 1950 and dropped to $1,277.6 million in 1958 and $1,189.4 million 
in 1959 (Table 14). 


Agriculture’s share of the “gross domestic product at factor cost’, that is 
its share in the form of farm net income plus depreciation charges, has been 
declining almost steadily from year to year. From 18.1 per cent in 1926 it 
dropped to 11.6 in 1930, fluctuated from a low point of 8.0 per cent in 1931 
to high points of 12.5 per cent in the 1931-53 period; it never exceeded 17.5 
per cent in subsequent years and even reached low points of 5.4 per cent in 
1957 and 5.5 per cent in 1959 (Table 15). 


When total amounts are considered, however, one finds that agriculture’s 
share has increased fairly consistently since 1935. From an average of $389 
million a year for the 1930-34 period it rose to $488 million in 1935-39, $966 
million in 1940-44, $1,444 million in 1945-49 and $2,098 in 1950-54; it declined, 
however, to $1,732 million in the subsequent five-year period. 


Table 11.—Estimates of the Canadian Civilian Labor Force, All Industries and Agriculture, 
by Sex, at June 1 Dates, * 1931-58> 











Total all industries Agriculture Agriculture as 
Year SS? | per cent of all 
Male | Female | Total Male | Female | Total industries 

— thousands of persons with jobs — — per cent — 
iL es Se Pachet Ree harehitac th cisteniich 2,931 739 3,670 1,087 129 1,216 30. L 
L932 Reirson eae eas 2,747 723 3,470 1,100 137 eon 35.6 
(Et) a ee ern 74 OM! 728 3,449 ik, ss 144 LL PADI 36.4 
Ube ol A Ae Beet ere oY 2,932 775 3,707 1,126 151 We PaREEE 34,4 
1935 See hes sh. EES 2,982 795 se dial 1,189 159 1,298 34,4 
VE ve he A Mo a B03 822 3,895 iio 166 1,319 33.9 
OS Re WeeNt ried ncut oe avout. 3, 254 861 4,115 1,166 173 1,339 32.0 
TMB Ween GEE AR peer een aimee 3, 209 857 4,066 1,179 180 1,359 33.4 
OSU Ms ack his Ao oe 3, 247 873 4,120 1,192 187 1,379 33.5 
N O40 Sree cts k ck aca ue ee 3,2/8 911 4,184 1,166 178 1,344 32.1 
LOA Se eet ee ae ee 3,018 958 4,271 1,066 158 1,224 28.6 
19408 areas) PGE4 Bi, AE 3, 364 1,070 4,434 943 196 1,139 25.7 
OAS een eee a eens 3,136 1350 4,491 947 171 1,118 24.9 
1 et role Been ny A Re OP 3,098 1,387 4,485 948 188 1136 2Deo 
HAG Neptae tis Rey seen 5) ee ene 3,053 1,394 4,447 943 201 1,144 25.7 
1940 * see. Fee 2 ec ae 3,649 1,089 4,738 1,071 200 15271 26.8 
UA So Seer ork Saree sig ae vee 3,793 1,069 4,862 1,001 val ele 24.1 
14S BAER ASNT 32h eee 3,880 1,074 4,954 1,026 160 1,186 23.9 
194.9 eres Meee tee ena ta 3,892 1,099 4,991 982 132 1,114 22eo 
HO SMA R tats. ot ie ee 3,944 ih 1, 5,056 973 93 1,066 Dire 
HO Lean hd aeeh ashe aie See 3,993 1G? Ooo 892 99 991 19.2 
OB VA Rate ee eared. tard 4,059 1,180 5,239 841 86 927 leans 
OE ed cit ee Se tae 4,097 1,174 Diora 848 50 898 17.0 
Oa Ae See an et eae 4,074 1,181 5,200 858 35 893 aw) 
PORE AMM, 5 ck wae ois s Soe hee 4,144 1227 5 ort 837 36 873 16.3 
DO DGA BRS gi ox i those ce tee ag | 1,301 Dole 777 42 819 14.7 
NOU SMe Laced cee ee 4,376 1,398 5,774 739 39 (ee: 13.4 
OS SS eee urhs omen tae cet ee 4,316 1,434 5, 750 683 56 739 12.9 
RUIN Soy nen BAPE AS. Se 4,361 1,491 5, 852 677 47 724 12.4 


a All data are for survey dates nearest June 1. 
b Newfoundland included from 1950. 


Sourcse:— (i) Canadian Labour Force Estimates, 1931-1945. Reference Paper No. 23 (Revised). Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
(ii) The Labour Force, November 1945-July 1958. Reference Paper No. 58.1958 Revision. Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
(iii) Labour force surveys of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


This table was extracted from Trends in the Agricultural Labour Force in Canada, a bulletin prepared in 1960 by the Econo- 
mics and Research Branch of the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Conclusion.—Agriculture is not a well-demarcated industry since it consists 
of many industries of varying sizes and is allied to other industries concerned 
with the transportation, manufacture, processing, and sale of products of farm 
origin. Moreover, farmers often combine agriculture with other occupations 
such as fishing, lumbering, and retail trading. 


Farmers also help other segments of the economy not only in making food 
and other materials available to the transportation, processing and other 
industries but also as buyers of goods used in the building, furnishing and 
upkeep of their homes, buyers of clothing, and buyers of many services such 
as those relating to education, health, travel, and recreation. 


The chief characteristic of what many people call the agricultural revolu- 
tion of the postwar era is the ability of an ever-decreasing number of farms 
to produce an ever-increasing quantity of products of higher quality to feed 
the people of Canada and of other countries. This agricultural revolution is a 
cause for optimism but this optimism is somewhat tempered by the problems 
which the revolution brings in its train. Agriculture is becoming more intensive 
and more productive but the net returns which it secures tend to rise at a 
slower rate than incomes to most other sectors of our national economy. 
Moreover, the change from a “way of life’ to a “business”? concept, for our 
agriculture, has intensified the economic difficulties of the ‘“‘small’’ farmers 
and of farmers living in “marginal” or ‘‘sub-marginal” areas. 


Table 12.—Value of Farm Output per Person Employed in Agriculture, Index of Farm 
Production and Number of Persons Supported by One Farm Worker, 1935-59 





Farm Output per Index of farm pea 
we Output » _ |Personemployed) _ production persons 


; : u ted by one 
in agriculture? | 1935-39=100¢ ° patie Rais 


— thousand dollars — 





1935.4 oe oc  Oh as, 2, . eee ee 702,418 541 Do. 


2 1057 
19SG 2 Aiea aie ie dew 3/ce cea Me ee. 804, 701 610 85.1 11.9 
1937.2, Mics A So). eo oe 826,499 617 83.7 10.0 
1938 2h, 2 isthe pS Te a ae AEE tees ote 859, 074 632 107.4 9.3 
1989 ae ans ce de SE BOR ee eee ee 942, 666 684 128.7 9.6 
1940 ee cite doi BME ROS Bee ROMs cose 988 , 749 736 130.1 a9 
Le Dee ona oR Pearse an ee ae a co 1,125, 309 gL 109.1 T1S5 
LOAD, | 6, Pete < nthe ape By ls Ee ANIM go he 1, 658, 635 1,456 164.2 12.2 
1943. £. Mo sos taoeey. fan ae SPCR ens HE 1,760,197 1,574 Bs ie 14.4 
1944 ee. OE este te MAES G6 ote MES oo ti ok. 2,190, 666 1,928 140.4 16.2 
1945). £2... i de Roh ec «be MM ances Oe 2,163, 291 1,891 110.9 17.8 
1946: Ge BW. << ito de> BOR Ce a os te AME 2 cae 1,976, 023 1,555 125.6 12.2 
1047 Rome cis do BO ee. ee 2,272,558 1,939 116.0 13.3 
LOAD Searayitis ds estos Sacaaih te ey 2c acare Oe 2,723,198 2,296 125.1 13.1 
1949 ee ee. oi. de PNR Be OE eee 2,809, 961 2,522 122.3 14.8 
1950: tees. Sok eco P a Cod Re 2,537,651 2,381 137.8 14.1 
15 ae ci Se RM ens a oo eee 3,408, 728 3,440 154,7 15.7 
1052 ROBE: é kas de eee AM ae oe 3,495, 108 3,770 166.2 19.6 
D953 te Bee t.  BRS. he, Re ee 3, 205,502 3,570 157.9 20.5 
1054.4. ey. kas 9s BM oo ea bs As ae, IAF | 2,797,972 ' 3, 133 119.7 18.9 
1 arr a a IE ERG ie oa 2,890, 496 3,311 150.4 Lek 
Uh eee err ee ees ee nee gee 3,191,213 3,896 169.4 22.0 
LOOT Ai wees set as aaa ete 3,040, 100 3, 938 133.9 23.1 
ADS cole > ce kts ie acne elven ee eee Game ee 3,218, 590 4,355 145.1 25.8 
1959r.aF, aokRIeG. . ARRRPOR) TE OE 3,197,107 4,620 143.6 27.2 





8 Includes cash income, income in kind and inventory changes. 

b Derived by dividing total farm output by persons employed in agriculture. 

¢ Index of farm production, 1959. Farm Finance Section, Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
4 Derived by dividing output per farm worker by consumption per consumer. 
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Table 13.—Total Exports of Canadian Produce and Agricultural Exports, Canada, 1930-59 


ce tt ert 
————wvwwOeKeoeeoooee SS ee eeeeeeeeeeeee”yY= _ _ eee eo 








Total Agricultural 

ae exports Agricultural exports as a 

of Canadian exports» percentage 

produce?® of total 
— million dollars — 

(CBU bone Al, apee Sas ne Pe a ae nse ed 864 322 37:3 
Po eee ea eer ss Seek ee Cee se Lae et amee 588 206 35.0 
dda meeette «Weeden edo). dh ee Pee le 490 222 45.3 
JER Sint, a, SB 5 ae A dle een OR ea Pn) 529 225 42.5 
UES bor quiches aaa os ae een einige dene beeen aa) 649 2b2 38.8 
MER ig Ss Ch Ee One Sth Le A: Cee ee ey 125 272 Sie 
LES raat a MRE aE Ng ee, bal MN Lid Mele A A 938 404 43.1 
LOSAA OEIAEE SIRES PINS As eds Saba aGh ds bok ee 997 315 31.6 
Peete rae Ee rick ne Saabs te Pete kar, abe gornre tinea k os 838 254 30.3 
HER Iscy seid coc: Saree Eade A eT, (Tn le Ak bl sme Sa eID 925 291 315 
DOG eas) sone ect seed A, Se ee oll 1 BA. Fee 1,179 324 27:5 
NAT Bis aos eens Vie Tage i PR et ne ana 1,621 409 25.2 
POLL seta eth ere ee. Mee. oh 5 Te Gtk 2, 364 425 18.0 
HED FI SSR on Dh” A Ae a ee oS a 2,972 679 22.8 
Ce ee ee en eee ee. ee ese een 3,440 990 28.8 
REE wales, BAe ne RR died abel ee oe RE me 3,218 1,063 33.0 
U7 Vs otra te Gees SAR areas hese eee APE Mead ata a ROME Wattle aaa Drois 770 Bb | 
GENE oso lL Lae Sr) rr par he es 848 30.6 
Ce ee IP rt ee Ws SAG sis. cee fem 6 whee ee ee 3,075 910 29.6 
NE ee A Easy ARE (eR et eR oll IG a a 2,993 959 31.9 
TELL Doe sane ncyel ene ahs aera SA boeing troblanaraa Uh Mate AI 3,118 818 26.2 
IBS ena Se LE SR RE Ae AE 2S re oS 3,914 1,020 26.1 
RUE: 5 SAE EIR FE: SORE RE SD) SERRE Ae nae ee ee 4,301 1,220 28.4 
UNCC See et eC Oe ne are ae oe ee ee 4,117 LotAg 27.9 
VS He even asennad Py ee a apt We Mere Maier eee Be CTY 3,881 853 22.0 
Se Oe A ea ge.s ac, wind sashucavn astiaiwce ed Mere 4,281 801 13. 
eS EC ret eA A nl a a aii Sete oh b-ciu dhe See dn § 4,789 1,013 Ale 
LS OEY SPS: Eanes ee OO ae See ee a 2 Sen 4,839 909 18.8 
LeU Oe PARTS NOE I can cs Seas x ciectngy tehs casei ds 4,825 1,034 21.4 
Poh EOSOR.2 iL 2sROD. IS. wile: OA 5,061 970 19.2 








a Trade of Canada—Dominion Bureau of Statisties. 


b Canada Trade in Agricultural Products with the United Kingdom, the United States and all Conntries, Economics Division, 


Canada Department of Agriculture, May 1960. 


Table 14.—Total Gross and Net Farm Income and Gross and Net Farm Income per Farm, 


Canada, 1935-59 











Total Total Gross 
Year gross net income 
income income per farm 
— thousand dollars — $ 
T956-39 AM, Sak 2G) tate Selle 806, 072 316, 940 1,156 
1940 Ae oo hubs eb ce erst Pend bedi oyes oatniche 1,454, 374 784, 807 Ped iAd) 
VE CES. 1 me a i 2 DAD OLO 1,209, 263 3,486 
OES a a a, ee Sao Caney Dy SYN Ay LR PAROS ray 4,059 
ee er ER ei cic Sie scat casi 4.5 daaue = 3,419, 084 1,936, 990 5,487 
PPPOE LMOLERYA. S2ROOSE L LaILlest. Oe 3,500, 239 1,919,439 5, 706 
EE ODI ee, Pm a ee ee 3, 207, 074 1, 644, 382 Dou 
oA ae ee ee: eet ee eee 2,604, 447 TU20 re 4,383 
EOE exe Ese a gla ag er eee ane her ET 2,923, 824 1,289, 964 5,001 
RUDD PIMA ee rr oS SE hid. AM, Salah terayh 1,457, 204 5, 596 
OTD tate 8 foes ADS bist care Tean. « tessardtsl te 2,765, 920 1,061, 508 4,892 
LD: earl noi ena gealnes a, any ee Ry ga en 3,079,085 L274, O02 5, 540 
POOR TR. CURES VLD. FAG). BORG Tis 3,071,614 1,189,388 5, 624 


Net 
income 
per farm 
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Table 15.—Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, Canada 1926-594 








Agriculture’s 
Agriculture’s | share asa 

















Year Canada contribution | percentage of 
the total 
— million dollars — per cent 
192622 Oyntyel ssva tps CE CRN cai. ema acters. «Glvid'ertae on eiee OROOa 859 15.9 
pS 0 wy eee? eee PR ee Meee Gio Or. oe ene 3,966 389 9.8 
198580)F ee. oe. SEE. Ae oe oes od. sea 2 nee eb Sees 4,534 488 10.8 
1940.4 te ee Ce Re ae. ete? Lot age tee Se eee 6, 074 693 11.4 
OAT eM oo Bleed MO aso cas tiedecs & soit GRIME @ tn cce.g eet eens 7,424 680 On 
1942) ee ee Bek eee os Rae roe eee... oe ee en ee ra 9,344 1,160 12.4 
Le nee oe ee tone EN, en ne Coie Cee co es ae 10,041 961 9.6 
1 GEARS ee Ne, ene Pe sree oc: tlc cee a RRP cet Or rsa tie eeteee 10,781 ib aksis, 1s ae’ 
12 See a ee ee a eee Yee eS PEO ay OEY ae 10, 804 1,160 10.7 
LGAG Se We te ee Roa pred RRR Goran cee a ER eee OT Ee conor 10,791 IL jatoull 123 
LGA IOS. CCE. Dds EE Bees SRE Re ciel eles 2 Ae te eee Toe 11,857 1,422 L250 
LOA Ss. 2 pce’ «on. co Ake zo teens Wages ads La en ee oiecati ae ane 13, 699 1,706 ae 
GAO. cae cts cc x oh a Sern PRR sect e-hs ens See eee 14,885 1,600 ~~ AND ¢ 
1950 cassees ponte bs daratiniesee eindind + aerate. ered eee on 16, 458 1,716 10.4 
12 159 eee ee ee Sa RN SRM ee | os gt: SER ees Oe a 19,126 2, 302 12.5 
LO5 24 SEM eR a Se Se CoE Ce et nee MEL 0 See ee, 21,344 2,421 11.4 
L9bS oars. | 2s fae pee Bee 3 ois, OP Rais ete Pree ant Se aes 22,206 2,048 9.2 
LEA 0 Abbas atte feo ic Bac bay os APRN ai cue soa ee AE, se eee 22,2190 1,482 Gage 
EB cis te MMOs seceded a Bo Rds: bas ME Ie aca eae Taig os Us eee ee 24,326 e700 se 
POD Ge 2s Sohs baci bene aes RE cole be By ee RE Bs co Re hee care 27,189 1,973 ae 
by ae eg noe ae ee ean I SR RRge Re Mle SNe es ny, Slee SS RN 28, 298 Tp 20 inget 
1958 oR oo meiics Boe ccercte, BURR ea cies act, eet ie coe ees ee 29,045 iL ell fete) 
OO teieehesa sake toss ees aks RSE CEI ale ters «REN Phe oe eee 30,898 1,685 ae 


@ National Accounts. Income and Expenditure, 1926-1956 and 1959. Research and Development Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. (G.D.P. is derived from Gross National Product after deducting: the residual error of estimate; 
indirect taxes less subsidies; income received from non-residents and adding income paid to-non-residents). 


Our farmers want to maintain or reach levels of living comparable to 
those enjoyed by workers in business and industry. Farm costs in Canada are 
high and, to reach a high level of living, farmers must secure higher prices 
for their products than farmers elsewhere, except probably in the United 
States where costs are also high. In a competitive economy the gap between 
market prices and higher prices expected by farmers is usually filled by 
artificial means, the government intervening through an agricultural prices 
support or stabilization policy, import controls, tariffs and other control 
measures. 


Governmental intervention becomes necessary when an almost perfectly 
competitive economy such as agriculture operates within the framework of a 
national economy with an imperfectly competitive character. Economic 
individualism may prevail in agriculture but, nevertheless, agriculture should 
not be left to become the victim of conditions that stem from its own very 
nature. Changes in agriculture’s total and relative contributions to the national 
economy and constant variations in the structure of the agricultural economy 
amplify the complexity of problems in an industry that, more than any other, 
is subject to the vagaries of biological and other natural factors. Agriculture 
is also economically weak since each individual farmer is an isolated seller in 
the market for his products, an isolated seller which has little if anything to 
say about the prices to be fetched by his products. The ills of this isolationism, 
however, can be cured or at least tempered through recourse to co-operative 
action and the organization of farmers’ marketing boards that give the farmers 
a louder voice in the agriculutral markets. 
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THE CATTLE FEEDING ENTERPRISE IN SASKATCHEWAN 
Kee VICK 


The increase in beef cattle finishing on Saskatchewan farms is stimulating 
the quest for a better understanding of the business aspects of this enterprise. 
To comply with requests for research work, as a guide to the better organization 
and management of this enterprise, agricultural economists at the Saskatchewan 
regional office of the Economics Division initiated a two-phase study of the 
economic aspects of that enterprise in 1959. The first phase of the study 
consisted in the collection of relevant information in the fall of 1959 from 
24 farmers in Rural Municipalities Nos. 405 and 442, who winter-feed cattle 
as a supplement to other farming activities. The second phase entailed the 
collection of similar information in July 1960 from five farmers in the Rosetown- 
Kindersley area who have commercial cattle feeding businesses. 


Cattle Feeding on 24 Farms in R.Ms. 405 and 442 


Grain growing was the major enterprise on the 24 farms visited. The 
acreage of these farms ranged from 480 to 3,980 acres and averaged 1,398 acres 
per farm; the improved acreage comprised 54 per cent of the total, on the 
average. Some farmers had livestock enterprises other than the beef cattle 
enterprise (Table 1). 


Table 1.—Livestock Numbers per Farm Reporting, 24 Farms, R.Ms. 405 and 442, Saskatchewan, 1959 


Dairy Beef Hogs Sheep | Chickens} Turkeys 


cattle cattle 
EP aOR Rat. eee osc ER eRe sco +s 7 81 36 62 i: 14 
FEAT ck inc byt Ata MNS teat bw ols 1-41 10-174 5-70 —_ 1-305 3-25 
Number of farms reporting............. 17 24 14 i 19 2 





Cattle Feeding.—All 24 farmers fed cattle which they raised themselves and 
three purchased some additional cattle for their feedlot. The date cattle were 
put on feed ranged from October 15 to December 1. The cattle put on feed 
were mostly spring and winter calves. Sixteen farmers fed only calves, four 
fed only yearlings, and four fed both calves and yearlings. The number of days 
the farmers kept their cattle on feed ranged from 30 to 240 and averaged 
148. The variation in the length of the feeding period was related to the 
price offered for cattle, the amount of finish the farmers wanted on their cattle 
and the farmer’s need for cash. 


The cattle were all fed in the same pen, whether calves or yearlings and 
the ration was the same for all cattle. A period of 8-10 weeks was required to 
bring the cattle up to full feed. Throughout this period the amount of grain in 
the ration was gradually increased from 2-4 pounds to 15-20 pounds per head 
per day and the roughage ration was decreased from an unlimited amount to 
about four pounds per head per day. Grains used for feeding included wheat, 
barley, and oats. The roughage fed was usually wheat straw but some farmers 
fed hay or a mixture of hay and straw. Ten farmers added some mineral 
supplements to the ration. Plenty of water was provided for the cattle and 
the water was kept at a suitable drinking temperature during the winter by the 
use of tank heaters which derived their energy from electricity, fuel oil, or 


coal and wood. 
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Farmers performed many tasks during the feeding period. Some of these 
tasks were done at regular intervals and others as necessity arose. Twenty-three 
farmers fed their cattle twice daily and one used self-feeders which he 
recharged every four days. Feed grinding was also done at regular intervals. 
The frequency of grinding varied from farm to farm; one farmer grinding 
every day; five once a week; seven every two weeks; and the other 11 once a 
month. Repair and maintenance of feedlot machinery, equipment, and feeding 
pens was done when called for, and veterinary treatments given when required. 
One farmer cleaned his feeding pens once each month during the feeding period 
and the other 23 farmers cleaned the pens only at the end of the feeding period. 
Twelve farmers prepared their cattle for market either by cleaning or inoculating 
them for shipping fever or both. Twenty-two farmers hired commercial 
truckers to transport their cattle to market; the other two hauled their own 
cattle. Farmers not hauling their own cattle, however, often drove to the 
market place to watch them being sold. 


Capital Assets.—For purposes of analysis the 24 farm records were divided 
into low, middle and top thirds according to the net returns to the cattle 
enterprise. These returns included receipts from cattle sales and credits accruing 
to the enterprise for cattle retained in the herd and the value of cattle 
slaughtered for home consumption, less total operating costs. 

Table 2 summarizes data on average investment in cattle, buildings, 
machinery and equipment and facilities. The total investment by operators in 


Table 2.—Average Investment in the Cattle Feeding Enterprise, According to Size of Net Returns, 
24 Farms, R.Ms. 465 and 442, Saskatchewan, 1959 





Net Return Groups 








Low Middle Top All 24 
third third third enterprises 





—dollars invested— 





RA Ge roeAhese aity ot Poeyanipee’ Ward dae iee «tb beue 8 NS PPPS 3,953 2,845 
be SVs Wha ek Wee: pee tele Rade diem ADD nik wes. mage RR. wt ie oo 2,496 sida 2,463 2157 
Machinery and 6gtipments. of mas. metlid. 204. © oo 1,913 1,355 1,540 
acilities, .woce lal + ean: a Bet ee en er eee: 747 865 683 765 

Totaly. CAG. BOA 2 TOA Ies Seale: Ft 6,950 6,517 8,454 7,007 





the top third group was, on the average, larger than investment by operators 
in the other two groups. The average aggregate investment in buildings, 
machinery and equipment and facilities totaled $4,595, $4,290, and $4,501 
respectively, for the low, middle and top groups; variations in the size of this 
type were not large enough to account for difference in the cattle feeding 
enterprise. However, the money invested in cattle, as a proportion of the total 
investment differed enough among groups to have some influence on the size of 
net returns; it represented only 34 per cent of the total investment in the low 
and middle groups, on the average, but 47 per cent of the total in the top 
third group. 


Operating Costs——Data on cattle feeding costs are summarized in Table 3. 
Interest on fixed investment was charged at five per cent a year. The interest 
on cattle investment was also charged at five per cent annually but was based 
on the length of the feeding period. Depreciation charges on capital assets were 
made in accordance with depreciation schedules established for the study of 
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Table 3.—Average Operating Costs for the Cattle Feeding Enterprise, According to Size of Net 
Returns, 24 Farms, R.Ms. 405 and 442, Saskatchewan, 1959 








Net return groups 











Low Middle Top | All 24 All 24 
third third third | enterprises | enterprises 
—costs in dollars— —per cent 
of total— 
interest On investments ten. o. 262 on 293 269 14.2 
Depreciation of capital assets............ 370 364 331 355 18.7 
Cash expenses: 
Pecde Ae eee. emer id, 567 698 E132 799 42.0 
OS hs Rae Ade i: as a 130 7 152 153 8.0 
abor— 
Hired and paid family labor......... 257 219 Loy, ait ii! 
BAO EMG UIIOG Crunk cco NR es. SM. 101 104 119 108 5.7 
«CASTS OS acy le De ae ll i 15 oA — 5 3 
Total operating costs.......... 1,762 1,814 2,184 1,900 100.0 


SS eee eee a ee ee ee ee. ee ee eee eee ee ee 


“Changes in Farm Organization”! in the Prairie Provinces. The average cash 
expenses of all 24 farmers were 66.8 per cent of total operating costs, feed 
alone representing 42.0 per cent of these costs. Other cash expenses included 
operating expenses, wages of hired and paid family labor and marketing 
expenses. Operating expenses were expenses incurred for servicing, maintenance 
and repair of tractors, trucks and cars and for electricity and heating fuel, 
veterinary fees, veterinary supplies, travel and telephone and the maintenance 
and repair of feedlot buildings, equipment and facilities. 


Feed was the most important cost item, followed by depreciation of capital 
assets and interest on investment. The differences in charges for depreciation 
and interest on investment between the low, middle and top thirds was 
insignificant but the average expenses for feed by the top third group was 
nearly twice the amount spent by the low third group. Feed costs obviously 
increased with the number of cattle fed. The average numbers of cattle fed by 
farmers in the low, middle and top thirds were 22, 25, and 35 head respectively. 


Profitability—Average returns to the operator (profit or loss) for the low, 
middle and top third groups and for all 24 cattle feeding enterprises are listed in 
Table 4. On the average, operators in the low and middle groups and all 24 
operators as a group suffered losses but operators in the top third group made 
a small profit. The data used in preparing Table 4 are based on farmers’ 
estimates. A buoyant market for feeder cattle existed in the fall of 1958 and 
this may have caused some farmers to overestimate the values of their cattle 
at the start of the feeding period. This meant that some farmers were selling 
at lower prices per pound than prices used in valuing their feeders at the start 
of the feeding period and, as a consequence, they registered a loss on their 
operations. The average sale margins of the low, middle and top thirds were 
zero, 1.5 and 1.75 cents a pound respectively, and the average for all 24 farmers 
was one cent a pound. The respective margins which they required to break 
even were 13, 3.66, and 1.33 cents a pound, and the average for the 24 farmers 
was 5.5 cents a pound. Most of the 24 farmers interviewed kept no records of 
the amount and cost of feed or of other costs but, on the basis of their 
estimates, the average feed costs for the low, middle and top third groups were 
21, 14, and 13 cents per pound of gain respectively whereas the average total 





1A continuous study carried by the Economics Division to determine the changes which 
occur in farming practices in the Prairie Provinces. 
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Table 4.—Average Net Returns to Operators of Cattle Feeding Enterprises, for the Low, Middle 
and Top Third Return Groups, 24 Farms, R.Ms. 405 and 442, Saskatchewan, 1959 

















Low | Middle | Top All 24 
third third third enterprises 
—dollar returns— 
Receipts and credits from: 
Sela hh halite ei seneis Soars Uae lees MRI. = Seuss doheacti na 2,010 SOL 5, 847 3,991 
Oe USER arene Pies ir Sane teers isan Ain Reta ee — 24 — 8 
Holdovers x, Gaus ede be BAR ero i ee Dei 208 41 540 263 
Gross income from receipts and credits ............... 2 (oo 3,616 6,387 4,262 
TOtAL Opera sine COStS CAN nics + a,staats-+ sb ae eee 1, 702 1,814 2,184 1, 900 
Value of cattle at start of feeding period (B).......... Be S0u 2, 228 3,916 2,833 
(Ad and (B) oc ot ee. Sok Pa Dee 4,057 4,042 6, 100 4,733 
Return TO OGETAtOD BA DEP. cAbedas ic allan «de oa —1,274 —426 287 —471 


operating costs for the low, middle and top third groups were 81, 41, and 26 
cents per pound of gain, respectively, and the average total operating costs of 
all 24 enterprises were 49 cents per pound of gain. Based on prices for good 
slaughter steers, at the Saskatoon market, as reported in the Annual Livestock 
Review, 1959,1 the average price at which the 24 farmers sold their cattle was 
22.83 cents a pound, which is less than half the average total operating costs. 


Catile Feeding on Five Farms in the Rosetown-Kindersley Area 


All five farms produced grain; they ranged in size from 640 to 5,480 acres 
and averaged 2,024 acres per farm. The average improved acreage per farm was 
91 per cent of the total farm area. Apart from feeder cattle the five farmers 
kept livestock for home use only, with the exception of one farmer who had 
100 hogs. 


Cattle Feeding.—The operations of these five cattle feeding businesses 
depended more on prices and the market situation than the operations of the 
24 cattle enterprises studied in R.Ms. 405 and 442. 


Nearly all the cattle being fed were purchased. The number of cattle 
finished on the five farms averaged 856 head per farm in 1959. The smallest 
number of feeders finished by any one of the five farmers was 350 head. The 
five farmers usually bought feeders weighing about 800 pounds and marketed 
them when they weighed between 1,100 and 1,150 pounds. Few calves were fed, 
because they required more care and were slower to make gains. 


All five farmers were feeding some cattle the year round but the number 
of cattle on feed during the summer and fall months were usually much smaller 
than at other times of the year. The farmers usually bought their feeder cattle 
from late September to early January, depending on the price. Feeding periods 
ranged from 140 to 210 days but most of the cattle were marketed after 160 
days on feed. Farmers usually preferred selling when cattle had reached the 
desired weight or finish, rather than waiting for a better price. They said that 
to continue feeding after the cattle had reached the desired finish would cost 
more than the difference between current and expected higher prices. Cattle 
usually fetched the highest prices when finished to suit market requirements. 


From six to eight weeks were required to bring the cattle to full feed. 
A full feed consisted of about 15-20 pounds of grain and about 4-5 pounds of 
roughage per head per day, plus whatever supplements were considered 
necessary. The five farmers fed a great deal of supplements such as hormones, 
antibiotics, vitamins and minerals. One farmer fed sugar beet pulp, linseed oil 





1 Fortieth Annual Livestock Review, 1959, published by the Markets Information Section, 
Production and Marketing Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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meal cake, alfalfa meal and molasses; the other four farmers fed mainly 
processed protein supplements, vitamin “A”, and minerals. All five farmers 
implanted their feeders with growth hormones. All five farmers also had self- 
waterers; the water was heated by electricity during the winter. 


Three farmers used various combinations of augers, hoppers and conveyor 
systems to facilitate feeding. The other two were in the process of converting 
from a manual feeding system to mechanized feeding. The chief benefit of 
mechanized feeding is the reduction of labor requirements. 


The feeding pens on all five farms had high board fences on the west, north 
and east sides. The pens were cleaned once a year. At regular intervals through- 
out the feeding period, straw was added to the manure pack to keep it warm 
and dry. 


All five farmers checked the feeders’ rates of gain when the feeders were 
first placed in the feedlot. Those cattle not gaining weight fast enough were 
separated from the main herd for closer observation. They were culled if their 
rate of gain remained slow. 


Besides feeding and culling the farmers performed such tasks as implanting 
the feeders with growth hormones, veterinary treatments, maintaining and 
repairing buildings, machinery and equipment and facilities used in cattle 
feeding enterprise and loading and hauling cattle to market. They dry-fed their 
cattle for 24 hours before shipment to market. Even though the cattle were 
dry-fed, a six per cent weight shrinkage was expected during the time required 
to haul the cattle from farm to market. All five farmers cleaned their cattle 
before going to market. They lived from 110 to 180 miles away from Saskatoon, 
where they did their marketing. 


They had agreements with commission agents to handle their cattle buying 
and selling. In some instances the commission agents backed the farmer’s notes 
when they purchased cattle. Two farmers hauled their cattle to market with 
their own semi-trailer units, two others hired truckers and one hauled some 
of his cattle and hired truckers to haul the remainder. 


Capital Assets——Total investment in the capital business averaged $165,461 
per farm, including $128,853 for cattle, $1,150 for land, $12,280 for buiidings, 
$8,920 for machinery and equipment, and $14,258 for facilities. Feedlots ranged 
from five to 50 acres in size and averaged 16 acres per feedlot; their value 
ranged from $50 to $90 and averaged $70 an acre. 


Profitability—All five farmers kept accurate records of operating costs 
for each group of feeders placed in the feedlot. These costs included a share of 
the annual interest on investment as well as the annual depreciation charges. 
Costs for grinding and mixing feeds were apportioned to each group. A 
summary of the receipts and costs for one group of feeders finished by each of 
the five farmers is given in Table 5. Each of the groups made a profit on the 
gain in weight since total operating costs per pound of gain were lower than 
the selling price per pound; the margin between the purchase and the selling 
price was an additional profit. The five farmers said that although they had 
made an over-all profit on their 1959 operations they had broken even for some 
groups of feeders and suffered losses on others. 


The margin between the purchase and the selling price is one of the 
critical factors determinating profitability. A summary of the margins required 
to break even at different assumed selling prices is given in Table 6. In arranging 
this table we assumed that 800-pound feeders were purchased; that they were 
sold at 1,100 pounds, that the cost of adding a pound of gain was 20 cents, and 
that the sale price in each of the five cases was 30, 25, 20, 15, and 10 cents 
respectively. 
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Table 6.—Summary of the Margins Required to Break Even at Different Assumed Selling Prices 






































Total 
Purchase Sale operating | Break even price 
cost 
; Price Value Margin 
Weight Weight per per Per head | Per head |Per pound per 
pound head pound 
—pounds— —dollars— —cents— 
a i aii OSE eT 1,100 0.30 330 60 270 0.338 —3.8 
“led Yea 9 nilllns gre egeeeere ell inane ies 1,100 0.25 215 60 215 0.269 —1.9 
PM cya a 6.2 vi itv age she mR at Re 1,100 0.20 220 60 160 0.200 0.0 
aS, — Tava eS Oe 1,100 0.15 165 60 105 0.131 1.9 
“od eth otatpcrctaategt ale eyeracarhs lentils. 1,100 0.10 110 60 50 0.062 Bees) 











An examination of Table 6 shows that as long as the selling price per pound 
is the same as the over-all cost of adding a pound of weight to a feeder the 
farmer can break even. If the selling price is higher than the over-all cost per 
pound of gain the farmer can afford to pay more per pound for the feeder than 
the final selling price and still break even. 


Our findings have shown that the larger cattle feeding enterprises have 
prospered whereas the smaller ones have not. The profitability of a cattle 
feeding enterprise, however, may not be related to size alone. Some of the 
smaller cattle feeding enterprises might have done better had the operators 
exercised the same care in their feeding practices and in their management as 
operators of larger cattle feeding businesses. There seems to be an art to 
feeding cattle and it may be that the farmers with small enterprises and with 
little to lose if they made mistakes have not learned the art as well as farmers 
with larger enterprises and a much higher price to pay for their mistakes. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


The Fruit Canning Industry of Ontario. Eaton, E. S. and G. I. Girard. Ottawa. 
December 1960. pp. 32. 


A study of the fruit canning industry in Ontario, especially concerned with 
the production and marketing of canned fruit, the negotiation of contract prices 
and tariffs on fresh fruits. 


Canada and the United States, Tariffs on Selected Agricultural Products. Ottawa. 
February 1961. 


A revision of a bulletin published in 1957; it includes the changes made 
in the Custom’s tariff on agricultural products since that year. 


A Summary of Statistics Relative to the Enquiry into the Price of Farm Machinery. 
Haase, Gordon. Ottawa. February 1961. pp. 70. 


A report especially prepared for the Standing Committee of the House of 
Commons on Agriculture and Colonization. The author provides a detailed 
statistical description and analysis of general price movements in Canada, the 
farm income situation, farm costs and farm machinery prices, investments in 
farm machinery and improvements, sales of farm implements and equipment 
and repair parts, and of production, domestic sales, imports and exports in the 
farm machinery industry in Canada. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


From Armchair to Farm. Reproduced from Free Press Weekly Prairie Farmer, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 1960. pp. 35. 

This booklet contains five articles on some of the chief problems encountered 
by the farmer as a farm manager and by the agricultural economist as a research 
worker helping the farmer to solve his management and other economic 
problems. 

Jake Brown (Farm management specialist, Saskatchewan Department of 
Agriculture) tells the reader about the type of “farm operation” he would 
choose, why he would choose it, how he would finance it and what he expects 
his profit and loss statement to show once he became established. 

J. C. Gilson (Associate professor, Department of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Manitoba) gives some answers to the young man asking himself 
how he can get started in farming. These answers are mainly concerned with 
types of tenure, location of a farm, capital requirements and the financing of 
the farm business, and different types of farm organization. 

Gordon Haase (Head of the Edmonton regional office of the Economics 
Division of tha Canada Department of Agriculture) is concerned with the 
decisions to be made by the would-be and the established farmers and ends 
his comm-nts with suggestions about budgeting and other aspects of farm 
planning, and a list of eight “beginners’ rules” to guide the new farmer along. 

H. L. Patterson (Director, Farm Economics and Statistics Branch, Ontario 
Department of Agriculture) shows his helping hand by tackling and offering 
solutions to the problems confronting a young farmer in Ontario. He unrolls 
the whole planning and organization process for the benefit of this particular 
farmer and of the reader. 

L. B. Kristjanson (Farm management specialist, Manitoba Department of 
Agriculture) tells the reader how he “would start farming if” he “had a total 
of $10,000 cash.” He is chiefly concerned with investment and management 
problems. 

Progress in Operations Research. Volume I, edited by Russell L. Ackoff of 
the Case Institute of Technology. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York and 
London. 1961. pp. XII + 505. 

This volume deals primarily with technical progress in operations research, 
techniques of model construction and of solution-finding from these models. 
A listing of the chapter headings and of the names of the writers of these 
chapters may suffice to sketch the wide scope of the topics discussed and of 
the mastery displayed in handling these topics. They are as follows: 1) The 
Meaning, Scope and Methods of Operations Research, by Russell L. Ackoff; 
2) Decision and Value Theory, by C. West Churchman; 3) A Survey of Inventory 
Theory from the Operations Research Viewpoint, by Fred Hanssmann; 
4) Mathematical Programming, by E. Leonard Arnoff and S. Sankar Sengupta; 
5) Dynamic Programming, by Stuart Dreyfus; 6) Dynamics of Operational 
Systems: Markov and Queuing Processes, by Philip M. Morse; 7) Sequencing 
Theory, by Roger L. Sisson; 8) Replacement Theory, by Burton V. Dean; 9) The 
Theory and Application of Simulation in Operations Research, by George W. 
Morgenthaler; 10) Military Gaming, by Clayton J. Thomas; and 11) Progress 
in Operations Research: The Challenge of the Future, by John F. Magee and 
Martin L. Ernst. 

The editor would have liked to supply an even more comprehensive review 
of operations research but, as he says in his preface, “It was hoped that the 
volume would contain a treatment of business gaming, but my efforts to obtain 
an article on this subject failed. The lack of a chapter on game theory is 
conspicuous, but it was not included because of the paucity of practical 
applications of the theory.” 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHo.esa.e Prices, FARM Prices AND LIvING Cost INDEXES 











Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Price 











Farm Products Farm modities and 

Year Cenerale|———<——=—— —____—__———_—| Prices of | Services used by Indus- 

and Whole- eee Farmers ave 

Month sale Price tura = SSS roduc- 

Total Field Animal | Products Cant Equip- Total Food tion 
+, , | mentand 
posite Materials> 
1935-39 =100 1949 =100 

L926 eeen aie 130.3 144.4 158.5 NS OSD le rors ee 130.6 119.9 75.9 66:6) 222. eee 
1927 Serre oe L273 138.6 149.4 12738"): Aes hee eile 24 119.9 74.6 6553 |.28 Lee 
1928. cere 125.6 136.3 134.3 LOSE Zils aeewense se 129.3 118.3 75.0 652.672. 8.2e cee 
920 a eee 124.6 140.8 13722 1 Sa lt BS 127.9 M76 75.8 07.215 |e eee 
19300 Neca 112.9 119.5 105.8 13353 5s Jeo 117.0 105.6 75.3 6526555 see 
193th eee 94.0 78.9 65.0 O27) leetconee oor 100.9 92.2 67.9 5154 |e gse eee 
TOS sec oeets:. 86.9 65.5 60.4 PAD AISY || 5 Sees 93.3 89.3 61.7 42. Bl eee eee 
1933. 87.4 69.3 69.3 Sedat lasers aisles A 89.8 88.8 58.8 4223 nee eee 
1934 Are ee 93.4 83.5 80.5 S625: |e reas 95.5 96.8 59.6 462 lionas ahs ee 
LOS Dee eee. 94.4 89.2 84.4 94.1 88.0 95.4 95.6 59.9 47.2 41.4 
19363. anes. 96.8 97.9 102.2 93.7 96.9 98.1 98.7 61.1 48.8 45.7 
103 peers 107.7 117.4 128.9 106.0 119.7 105.3 108.4 63.0 61.4 52.3 
NOS Big ces eer 102.0 102.9 100.9 104.8 105.0 101.7 101.2 63.7 61.7 49 6 
193 Gree cercsee 09.2 92.6 83.7 101.5 91.8 99.3 95.7 63.2 50.2 53.3 
1040 sen ee 108.0 96.1 85.4 106.7 96.8 106.8 101.8 65.7 52.6 63.9 
1941. 116.4 106.6 88.9 124.4 110.2 116.1 107.8 69.6 57.9 80.1 
1942) rare 123.0 127.1 109.7 144.6 133.1 131.6 119.2 72.9 63.4 94.7 
EQ4o eee ee 127.9 145.4 129.0 161.8 157.8 143.4 122.4 74.2 65.2 100.5 
1044.2 7 ac ae 136.6 155.3 144.5 166.1 172.4 148.0 126.0 74.6 65.5 101.3 
1046 8 ae 32 166.4 162.5 170.2 185.7 152.1 125.9 75.0 68.3 90.1 
1046203 emia 138.9 179.5 177.9 181.2 204.1 157.0 128.0 77.8 70.0 83.8 
LOS oe eee 163.3 192.2 184.1 200.2 215.8 170.4 139.5 84.8 79.5 91.6 
1048%. Seeeass 193.4 Zoe 200.6 263.0% 255.8 197.6 173.1 97.0 97.5 96.4 
1940s epee oe 198.3 228.7 191.9 265.4 2o0R4 204.1 180.3 100.0 100.0 100 0 
F950 Beer. oe yaa iBlay2 236.7 191.9 281.4 260.8 210.4 189.9 102.9 102.6 106.9 
LOG AS Aes. cee 240.2 268.6 200.4 336.9 296.8 230.0 206.0 WMS) 2 117.0 116.6 
LO6 2 eth 226.0 250.2 223.0 201-5 274.4 243.1 215.8 116.5 116.8 120.9 
NO Homose iocrers 220.7 221.6 179.4 263.8 250.4 239.8 207.4 115.5 112.6 129.1 
LOG4 Werte e nes 217.0 213.6 176.9 256.2 236.8 237.2 203.3 116.2 112352 128.5 
OSD eee okie © 218.9 ZL2EG 180.1 245.1 232 238.3 204.6 116.4 PAS | 142.3 
LODG: eee eae 225.6 21442 181.6 246.9 234.6 247.6 208.8 118.1 113.4 154.9 
1967 ee eee 227.4 213.6 169.2 258.0 234.2 255.9 211.3 121.9 118.6 155.4 
TOS Soa eee 227.8 222.9 Lali. 974.5 245.5 2599 213.0 25.01 122.1 153 0 
1959) aoc: 230.6 222.8 173.9 271.6 245.3 269.5 219.1 126.5 poet 165.4 
1960)... Sere... 230.9 219.8 owl 264.4 239.5 2G fi Doe 128.0 2282 167.6 

1960 
Janis cee seeees 280 218.6 179.5 Mae a 236.0 268.7 221.9 127.5 121.6 173.6 
Bel ee sneer 230.2 215.9 179.7 252.0 EVAR al ON Ieee ok eR 12752 120.8 170.1 
Mars. 62 sere 229.8 21725 182.8 252.2 DOa IF cer tise eia eee Pepe 126.9 119.4 Ae, 
Aprilia a soee 20.5 PPA D. 188.3 256.2 240.0 279.9 Fes. 127.5 120.9 166.8 
Maye Reo: sere 231.6 223.9 190.1 257.8 241.7 Ware se ie0e2 167-3 
dunes. see 232.4 229.0 192.9 265.0 DAD AT yh Ove ait pa ee ea pee 127.6 120.8 166.9 
One ees 232.4 22020 181 3 270.1 DAT Saale te celeayt eee ketene eaetene 12775 120.5 164.0 
DAN abs bo ete ad 230.5 216.3 160 9 PALA T 28675 281.6 222.9 127.9 121.7 165.6 
Sentara: pans 230.5 Olijieed 160.7 273 .6 239.7 128.4 123.3 167.6 
Oct se 230.6 215.7 161.9 269.4 ZA a Del acces: See rerevateh onl orate: eRe ere 129.4 125.8 166.9 
INOvaeacen. . 229.9 216 5 161.8 Pai 7 Ee (a Peete, Alias cae, 28 129.6 125.5 165.9 
Deore. teas. 230.4 219.6 162.7 276.5 DADO incest recat tera 129.6 12523 166.0 

1961 
Jan. 34. ee Dole 221.1 163.7 278.5 243 .0 271.8 223.5 129.2 124.4 165.5 
Gb tela acy: 201.6 220.5 163.3 PHO AV 243) Silo omer Sa ee RE ye 128.9 123.4 165.8 
Mar. Anh erie 7453) Wee 216.2 162.4 269.9 DLL ea eae cate eee ee 129,1 124,0 165.3 
evan - oes 230.9 213.0 162.8 263.1 PE hee Wa eB oto Aoere le OA OES Bele 129.1 12349) ek eee 
Mayan. sccm: Bale 213.8 161.7 266.0 23 Ge Guillare cuvette cece renin: 129.0 123. 2 leeeee eee 


























Note:-See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926. 
Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


(®) Exclusive of living costs. 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 


1960 indexes are subject to revision, since tax and interest rate figures are preliminary. 


Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 

















(>) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Gross National Product.—Canada’s G.N.P. for 1960 totaled $35,959 million, 
which is about three per cent above the level of 1959. The physical volume of 
output was about two per cent higher than in 1960 and final product prices 
were about one per cent higher. 

External Trade.—Canada’s total exports to all countries declined to $371.9 
million in February 1961 from $430.1 million in February 1960. The January- 
February value declined to $828.8 million in 1961 from $851.9 million in 1960. 
Imports to all countries dropped to $396.2 million in February 1961 from 
$452.9 million in February 1960. The January-February total declined to 
$827.4 million in 1961 from $852.3 million in 1960. The import balance in trade 
with all countries rose to $24.3 million in February 1961 from $22.8 million in 
February 1960. In January-February there was a small export balance in 1961 
and a small import balance in 1960. 

Total exports to the United States declined to $205.7 million in February 
1961 from $253.8 million in February 1960 and the January-February total 
dropped to $430.2 million in 1961 from $503 million in 1960. February imports 
from the U.S. dropped to $274.9 million in 1961 from $324.2 million in 1960; 
the January-February total dropped to $573.2 million from $607.4 million. The 
February import balance dropped to $69.2 million from $70.4 million but the 
January-February balance rose to $143 million from $104.4 million. 

Exports to the United Kingdom rose to $71.3 million in February 1961 
from $67.9 million in February last year and January-February exports to 
$166.7 million from $136.5 million. February imports from the U.K. declined to 
$44.8 million in 1961 from $48.6 million in 1960 but January-February imports 
rose to $91 million from $89.5 million. The export balance rose to $26.5 million 
in February 1961 from $19.3 million in February last year; the January- 
February total rose to $75.7 million from $47 million. 

Industrial Production—Canada’s seasonally adjusted index of industrial 
production (1949=100) rose to 165.8 in February from 165.5 in January. The 
increase in the durables output was widespread; all major groups, except 
non-ferrous metals, recorded gains. The most notable gains were recorded by 
primary iron and steel, motor vehicles, and telecommunication equipment. 

The output of non-durables dropped slightly. Decreases were recorded for 
rubber products, printing, publishing and allied industries, clothing prdoucts, 
tobacco products, textile, chemicals and allied industries. These losses were 
partly offset by gains in foods and beverages, paper products, petroleum 
products, and leather products. 

Agricultural Production—Canada’s index of physical volume of agricultural 
production (1935-39=100) is estimated at 156.2 for 1960, compared with 145.1 
for 1959 and a five-year average of 148.8 for the 1955-59 period. An all-time 
high of 169.5 was achieved in 1956. A smaller livestock output in 1960 was 
more than offset by a larger output of grains, potatoes, tobacco and maple 
products. 

Employment and Earnings.—Canada’s composite index number of industrial 
employment (1949=100) dropped to 111.0 in February 1961 from 111.6 in 
January and 114.6 in February 1960. Seasonal influences were chiefly responsi- 
ble for the decline; decreases occurred in forestry, construction, trade, trans- 
portation, storage and communication. Employment was higher than a year 
earlier in finance, insurance and real estate but about the same in non-durable 
goods manufacturing, public utility operation, trade and service. 

As usual, average weekly wages and salaries rose between January and 
February. The industrial composite figure rose to $77.79 from $77.00. Average 
weekly wages and salaries rose $1 or more over the month in forestry, construc- 
tion, public utility operation, transportation, storage and communication. 
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Personal Income.—Personal income of Canadians rose to about $27,442 million 
in 1960 from $26,319 million in 1959 and $24,702 million in 1958. The geographi- 
cal distribution of personal income in the last four years was as follows: 











1960 | 1959 | 1958 | 1957 








— million dollars — 





Newfoundland’ <2) ete}. 5 here eae ee 393 373 345 329 
EerinGegk chvand sCSlern Gling, ees, eee ae eng ae ee 100 93 85 76 
INOVE SCOtIA tet 2 ene os ee ee ee Ee ee ee. Se 851 814 761 721 
INewiBrunswick 5.4 fier. . canker ee cee ees 621 580 541 513 
RO Oe See hee ey ween... 1, ele Pope: Gee 6, 684 6,404 6,065 5, 742 
CONVATIO caer ec ee ce ee ET A evra oe eee 11,079 10,700 9,994 9,399 
Mian t0 Dalcxnd co hs coe aces cr Os. oo ek ee Ea ne owe 1,339 1, 264 1, 132 
SaskatGhewanied «ee tUte cue eh Oe ae Bean eee eee 1,318 1,184 LeLOe 1,019 
p/ NAN OES elit Vai ia Rein Seepage em Aten wee lb Goe tnanasdl ie tpamie - or lyin Nene Nrtet oule, dapals 2,018 1,958 1,851 1, 660 
British Columbia 7 RAGS bb OR 2 PS. ee... RIG 2,901 2,782 2,613 2,527 
VukonsandsNonthwesu Ceriivonies aaeas ea) anette een 48 44 43 42 
Horeion, Countries? ©. «up at etytk ils MA tone aoe ee eee 57 48 oo 31 

Canada. 269.8 . e563. eee hicoee ee: ae ce 27,442 26,319 24,702 23,191 








2 Includes receipts of income of Canadians temporarily abroad, including pay and allowances of Canadian armed forces 
abroad. 


Labor Income.—Canada’s paid workers received about $1,501 million in 
February 1961 in the form of salaries and wages and supplementary labor 
income, compared with $1,494 million in January 1961 and $1,465 million in 
February 1960. In January-February labor income rose to $2,995 million in 1961 
from $2,927 million in 1960. Labor income by region was as follows: 





























Poe Seasonally 
Unadjusted ‘Adjusted 

Feb. Jan. Feb. January-February Feb. Jan. 

1961 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1961 
Atiantieregion..2A0O4: 1. .5eeo 100 100 96 200 192 105 105 
(OGIO «. binacas'. > sete eeta sete n 386 383 Wh 769 749 401 398 
COMURTICL. Grete er at 635 632 618 1, 267 1, 238 657 651 
PYS INE TCRION yur ese hoes eee 218 219 214 437 427 230 232 
British, Columbitias. qereetann 159 156 158 315 312 168 169 
Canada Vegcies.e 1,501 1,494 1,465 2,995 25920 1,563 1,556 











Wholesale Prices.—Canada’s general wholesale price index (1935-39=100) 
moved up to 231.6 in February from 231.3 in January and 230.2 in February 
1960. The textile products group rose to 232.6 in February from 230.3 in 
January, mainly because of higher prices for miscellaneous fibre products, raw 
cotton, domestic and imported raw wool, and rayon yarns. The iron products 
group index rose to 256.6 from 255.1, as a result of higher prices for scrap 
iron and steel. 

The animal products group index rose to 259.6 from 258.5, chiefly because 
of higher prices for fishery products, cured meats, eggs, oils and fats, hides 
and skins, and dressed fowl. The vegetable products group index moved up to 
201.6 from 201.2. 
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Consumer Prices.—The consumer price index has been revised and is now 
based on 1957 instead of 1947-48 expenditure patterns. The new C.P.I. rose to 
129.1 in March from 128.9 in February. Rises in the housing and clothing indexes 
offset drops in the transportation, health and personal care, and recreation and 
reading indexes. The food, and tobacco and alcohol indexes were both unchanged. 


Farm Prices.—The upward trend in the index of farm prices of agricultural 
products (1935-39=100) during the December-February period was reversed 
in March when the index dropped to 242.2 from 244.2 in February. Most of the 
increase is attributable to lower prices for livestock and potatoes. 


Farm Cash Income.—Canadian farmers received about $2,783 million in 1960 
from the sale of farm products, participation payments on previous years’ 
grain crops, net cash advances on farm-stored grains, and deficiency payments 
under the farm prices support program. The corresponding total for 1959 was 
$2,789.3 million. 

The largest reductions in farm cash income, in 1959 compared with 1960, 
were recorded for barley, flaxseed and hogs. The largest gains were recorded 
for wheat, potatoes, fruits, vegetables, tobacco, cattle and dairy products and 
from a marked increase in cash advances on farm-stored grains in western 
Canada. 

In 1960 Prairie farmers also received about $77 million under the provisions 
of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage 
Payment Plan and the Federal-Provincial Emergency Unthreshed Grain Assist- 
ance Policy. In 1959 they had received about $22 million, most of it under the 
provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. When these payments are added 
to other income, total cash returns to farmers from farming operations total 
$2,860.2 million in 1960 compared with $2,811.4 million in 1959. 


Wheat.—Supplies of wheat remaining on or about March 1, 1961 in the 
four major wheat exporting countries for export and carryover at the end 
of their respective crop years totaled 2,603 million bushels, a seven per cent 
rise from the corresponding total of 2,442.8 million bushels a year earlier. 
March 1 supplies, in million bushels and with figures for 1960 in brackets, 
were as follows: United States, 1,658.6 (1,523.3); Canada, 699.8 (644.8); 
Argentina, 40.4 (125.2); and Australia, 204.2 (149.5). 

Exports of wheat and wheat flour, in terms of wheat, from the four major 
wheat exporting countries, in the first seven months (August-February) of the 
current Canadian crop year rose to 677.8 million bushels from 526.6 million in 
the corresponding period of the previous crop year. Exports, in million bushels 
and with figures for August 1959-February 1960 in brackets, were as follows: 
United States, 364.6 (256.3); Canada, 177.4 (170.0); Argentina, 46.7 (31.0); 
and Australia, 89.1 (69.3). 


Milk,—The milk output in March 1961 is estimated at 1,292 million 
pounds, which.is about 2.6 per cent above the total for March 1960. The output 
for the first quarter of 1961 rose to 3,396 million pounds, which is 1.4 per cent 
above the total for the corresponding quarter of 1960. 

Sales of fluid milk and cream, in milk equivalent, at 458.7 million pounds 
in February 1961, were one per cent below the total for February 1960. Sales 
in January-February 1961, at 937.6 million pounds, were the same as in the 
first two months of 1960. 
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TENANT FARMING IN THE DAVIDSON AREA OF SASKATCHEWAN 
J. K. WIENS 


The ownership of an economic farm unit is the cherished goal of many 
farm operators. Unfortunately, however, as the size of economic farm units 
increases farm operators, especially those with limited financial means, find it 
increasingly difficult to reach that goal. 

Still, the operator who is chiefly concerned with an increase in the size of 
his farm may find means other than ownership to achieve this end. In 
Saskatchewan, for example, and here more than in any other province in 
Canada, this is generally done by leasing or renting land. 


Extent of Tenant Farming in Saskatchewan.—Tenant farming in Canada is 
largely centered in the three western or prairie provinces. According to the 1956 
census 77 per cent of the 575,015 farms in Canada were owner-operated, 6.2 
per cent were operated by tenants, 15.8 per cent by part owners-part tenants 
and one per cent by managers. 

The percentage of farms operated by tenants and part owners-part tenants 
ranged from 4.2 in Quebec to 4.7 in New Brunswick, 5.8 in Nova Scotia, 5.9 in 
Newfoundland, 8.6 in Prince Edward Island, 12.3 in British Columbia, 15.1 in 
Ontario, 30.2 in Manitoba, 38.3 in Alberta and 46.9 per cent in Saskatchewan. 

The distribution of farms in Saskatchewan, according to tenure, varied 
between agricultural areas. Census divisions 5, 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 are 
mostly in the park area; Nos. 6, 11, 12, and 13 are in the dark brown soil zone 
and Nos. 3, 4, and 8 in the brown soil zone. Assuming that these three groups of 
census divisions correspond to the three soil zones mentioned one may then say 
that 57 per cent of the farmers in the park area, 51 per cent of those in the 
dark brown soil zone and 44 per cent of those in the brown soil zone owned 
all their land. 

Ten per cent of the farms in the park area, 15 per cent in the dark brown 
soil zone and 16 per cent in the brown soil zone were fully rented. 

Owned farm land in Saskatchewan increased only from 65 per cent of total 
farm land in 1951 to 66 per cent in 1956. This increase is simply the result of 
an increase in the acreage of owned and occupied farm land since the acreage 
in leased or rented land was about the same in 1956 as in 1951. Some changes, 
however, occurred within each of the three soil zones. The acreage in leased or 
rented occupied farm land rose from 27 to 30 per cent in the park area, and 
decreased from 35 to 33 per cent in the dark brown soil zone and from 43 to 42 
per cent in the brown soil zone. Rented land as a percentage of total occupied 
farm land decreased in all seven census divisions in the prairie area and 
increased in seven of the eight census divisions in the park area. 

The 1959 phase of the Economics Division’s study of ‘Changes in Farm 
Organization in Saskatchewan” pertained to changes on farms with medium 
textured soils in the dark brown soil zone and was centered in the Davidson 
area. As part of this study information on ownership and occupancy was 
collected for 23 townships in rural municipalities 222, 252, 253 and 282. Of the 
582 farms in the area 42 per cent were owned, 42 per cent partly owned and 
partly rented and 16 per cent were rented (Table 1). Most of the 94 rented 
farm units ranged in size from two-quarter section units to four-quarter section 
units; they averaged 3.7 quarter sections per unit. The fully owned farms 
averaged 4.4 quarter sections per farm and the partly owned-partly rented 
farms averaged 7.1 quarter sections. The fully owned group of farms had the 
largest percentage, 25 per cent, of two-quarter section and smaller farms. The 
corresponding figures for the fully rented and the partly owned-partly rented 
farms were 20 and one per cent respectively. 
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Table 1.—Farm Size Distribution, According to Tenure, 582 Farms, R.Ms. Nos. 222, 252, 253, amd 282, 
Saskatchewan, 1959 
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If farmers with both owned and rented land had farmed only the land 
which they owned, their operated farm units would have been smaller than 
the fully owned farms in the area but larger than the fully rented farms. 
Forty per cent of these farms would have consisted of two-quarter section or 
smaller units and 59 per cent of three-quarter section or slightly smaller units. 
On the average these farms had four quarter-sections of owned land. The 
renting of additional land made it possible to increase the size of farm to an 
average of 7.1 quarter-sections per farm. 


Rental Arrangements.—The enumerators interviewed 24 farmers who had 
rented land. Eleven had rented all and 13 had rented only a part of the land 
they were farming. As some farmers rented land from more than one landlord, 
detailed information was obtained for 39 different contracts or rental arrange- 
ments. 


Type of Contract—The most prevalent type of rental contract was a three- 
year written contract, with only an oral provision for renewal. Of the 39 
contracts signed or orally agreed to, eight were for one year, one for two years, 
21 for three years, and nine for an indefinite period. Thirty-one of these contracts 
were written contracts. Renewal arrangements were written for only eight 
contracts; the other 31 were made orally or forgotten about, the tenant 
continuing to rent the land if not told to discontinue doing so. Fourteen rental 
arrangements had been in force less than four years, 11 from five to 10 years, 
10 from 11 to 19 and four over 20 years. The chief difference in arrangements, 
as far as farmers renting all their land and farmers renting only part of their 
land were concerned, was that contracts between landlords and farmers renting 
all their land were written contracts (15 of 16); more of these contracts 
(one half) than of those with farmers renting only part of their land had an 
option clause for the purchase of the land. In all, 14 of the 39 contracts carried 
a clause giving the tenant first opportunity to buy if the land became available 


for sale. 
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Landlords and Tenants.—The typical landlord lived in Saskatchewan, was 
related to or a personal friend of the tenant, was over 60 years of age, and had 
previously farmed the rented land. Fourteen landlords lived within the Davidson 
area, 11 lived outside the area but in Saskatchewan, five lived in another 
province, four in another North American country, one on another continent, 
three were corporate bodies and one was the Crown. Twenty-six landlords were 
related to or friends of the tenant. For seven of the contracts, when the tenant 
was neither a relative nor a close friend of the landlord, the tenant had contacted 
the landlord to rent the land; for the other six contracts the landlord had met 
with the tenant to discuss rental arrangements. 

The enumerators were able to find the approximate age of 24 landlords. 
Three were under 50 years of age, five between 50 and 59, eight between 60 
and 69, and eight over 70 years of age. Twenty-four landlords had farmed their 
land at one time and eight others had not done so (information not available 
for the other seven landlords). None of the landlords supervised the operation 
and management of the farm or gave financial assistance to the tenants. 


The landlords did not prevent the tenants from farming other land or 
engaging in other occupations, In all but seven cases the tenant was allowed 
to make his own decisions as to rotation and cropping practices and in six of 
these seven cases the tenant’s decision as to which crops to grow was made 
according to a stated summerfallow-crop rotation. Only four landlords made a 
periodical check of the growing crops. Twenty rental arrangements provided 
for rent by the tenant through the mail service, 14 for direct payment to the 
landlord and the other five for direct payment to the landlord’s agent. 

Fourteen of the 24 farmers interviewed had farmed before renting the land 
they were farming in 1959. Eight had worked under a rental contract before, 
four had done so twice and one had owned the land which he farmed before. 
The average length of these contracts was four years and the average area 
rented 2.2 quarter sections. Two part owners-part renters had ended their 
previous rental agreements because of better opportunities on their new farms; 
the agreements with the other seven part owners-part renters had been brought 
to an end by the landlords themselves. In one instance the land had been sold 
to another farmer despite a verbal agreement giving the tenant the first 
opportunity to purchase. Two of the contracts with farmers renting all their 
land had been ended by the landlords and nine by the tenants themselves. 

The average size of farms operated by part owners-part renters was 6.3 
quarter sections of which 2.3 quarter sections were owned and the other four 
rented. The full tenants farmed 3.8 quarter sections, on the average. Fifteen 
tenants said that their farms were large enough, but that they would prefer 
owning the land they farmed, even if the acreage were to be smaller. Six others 
wished to farm more land but were not too concerned about the comparative 
advantage of owning or renting land. 

The reasons given for renting were many and varied. Twelve tenants did 
so. because of the lack of money and another for a very much similar reason, 
the lack of credit. Eleven were tenants because they could not find good land 
selling at fair prices, four because they wished to help relatives, two because 
they considered tenancy less risky than ownership, two because the land they 
rented was of a type that made it convenient to add that land to the other land 
they were farming, two because of the prospect of eventually owning the 
rented land, and one because he was then able to use his waste land. 


Comparisons.—Farmers renting only a part of their land had 7.8 per cent 
less of their acreage in wheat but 4.7 more in barley and 3.7 per cent more in 
summerfallow (Table 2). 
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Table 2.—Land Use by Type of Occupancy, 582 Farms, R.M. Nos. 222, 252, 253 and 282, 
Saskatchewan, 1959 
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Of the 580 farms in the Davidson area a smaller proportion of fully owned 
than of other farms had cattle and hogs (Table 3). The partly owned-partly 
rented farms had more livestock per farm, on the average, than other farms. 
The average number of hogs per farm was about the same for all three groups 
of farms but, because of the smaller percentage of fully owned farms with hogs, 
the average number of hogs on farms with a hog enterprise was larger than 
for the two other groups of farms. 


Twelve of the 24 farmers interviewed said that renting did not affect the 
organization of their farms, eight that they would seed different acreages of 
some crops if they owned the land, seven that they would have more or better 
buildings on their farms, three that they would have more livestock, and one 
that he would work his land better. Sixteen tenants did not see any real difficulty 
in carrying out their rental agreements, five were concerned with the lack of 


Table 3.—Livestock Numbers on Farms According to Type of Tenure, 582 Farms, R.M. Nos. 222, 
252, 253, and 282, Saskatchewan, 1959 
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security in tenure arrangements and five said that the type of agreement they 
had made with the landlord was such as to lead to the neglect of the buildings 
or prevent the erection of convenient buildings. 


Contract Terms.—According to 26 of the contracts the landlord received 
one-third of the groups produced and paid all taxes. Buildings, if any, were 
made available to the tenant without cost and the landlord paid for the materials 
purchased to repair these buildings. The other ‘“‘one-third crop share” contracts 
provided for payment of part of the grain harvesting and hauling costs by the 
landlord. These 28 agreements may also be subgrouped as follows: 


(1) six agreements specifying that taxes would be paid by the landlord. 


(2) ten under which the landlord agreed to supply most or all of the 
required grain storage facilities and pay the taxes. 


(3) four agreements with the same provisions as under (1) and (2) above; 
in addition, vacant farm buildings were available. 


(4) eight agreements enabling the tenant to use the farm buildings. 


On the average, the municipal assessment per cultivated acre was about 
the same for the farms operated under these four slightly different types of 
rental contracts—$12.26, $11.80, $11.28 and $11.69 respectively. The range 
within each of these groups, however, was quite extensive—$7.83 to $16.07, 
$5.17 to $15.23, $9.69 to $14.18 and $8.04 to $15.89 respectively. 

Six contracts were of the ‘one-half crop share” type. The landlord either 
(a) paid the taxes, supplied half the seed, and provided grain storage facilities, 
(b) paid the taxes, supplied all the seed, and made the free use of a complete 
set of good farm buildings available to the tenant, or (c) paid half the custom 
rate for harvesting. Municipal assessment averaged $11.23 and ranged from 
$4.72 to $13.79 per cultivated acre. 

Two “one-quarter crop share” contracts provided for the supply of grain 
storage facilities but not for the payment of taxes by the landlord. Municipal 
assessment averaged $11.27 and ranged from $6.76 to $15.58 per cultivated acre. 
The other three contracts provided for cash rentals for pasture land. 

The value of the land and family relations between landlord and tenant 
were not associated with the terms of contracts. 

Information on rental payments for land was secured from 322 farmers 
renting improved land in the 23 townships included in the study. Of these 
322 farmers 312 were farming under crop share rental agreements and 10 
under cash rental agreements. Of the 312 crop share agreements 263 were 
one-third and 29 one-half crop share agreements. The 29 others provided for 
a variety of ways of dividing the crops between landlord and tenant. 

Table 4 is a descriptive summary of the returns secured by the tenants 
farming under a one-third crop share agreement, for their labor and manage- 
ment. This summary also depicts the relation between returns, type of soil, 
and size of farm. Obviously, as the table well illustrates, the better the soil the 
bigger the reward to the tenant for his labor and management. 

Operating costs do not vary greatly, according to soil types, but yields are 
usually higher on the heavier soils. For farms of the same size returns to labor 
and management were the highest on farms with Sceptre heavy clay soils and 
farms with Regina heavy clay soils; the next highest yields were on farms with 
Haverhill loam soils and the third highest yields on farms with Weyburn loam 
soils. Two-quarter section farms with Haverhill loam soils had higher returns 
than two-quarter section farms with Regina heavy clay soils; the former group 
of farms had the advantage of being able to find an additional source of income 
in a livestock enterprise. 
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Table 4.—Returns to Tenant by Size of Farm Rented, Soil Type and Facilities Provided by 
Landlord, According to Average Yields in the 1950-59, 1940-59 and 1920-59 Periods® 
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* Based on one-third share rental agreements and data from studies of Changes in Farm Organization. 
> Cost of buildings based on data from studies of Changes in Farm Organization. 


¢ Based on yields quoted by the Provincial Secretary of Statistics for individual municipalities representing each soil 
type. 


Table 5 shows the differences in returns to capital to the landowner when 
he leases the land with buildings and when he leases the land only, according 
to different yield levels and soil types. When he supplies the land with buildings, 
according to a one-third crop share agreement, his returns range from eight 
per cent on Regina heavy clay soils to 15.9 per cent on Haverhill loam soils 
(assuming that yields are equivalent to the average for the 1950-59 period). 

The longer the period used in our calculations of average yields the lower 
the returns on investment and the narrower the differences in average returns 
between soil groups. 


Summary.—Farm tenancy is more widespread in Saskatchewan than in any 


other province in Canada. The 1956 census reports that 46.9 per cent of the 


Table 5.—Returns to Landlord’s Investment Under Modal Rental Arrangements by Soil Type and 
Facilities, According to Average Yields in the 1950-59, 1940-59, and 1920-59 Periods 
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® Cost of buildings based on data from studies of Changes in Farm Organization. 
b Based on yields quoted by the Provincial Secretary of Statistics for individual municipalities representing each soil 
type. 
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farms and 34 per cent of the occupied farm land in that province were then 
operated by tenants. Renting makes it possible for many farmers to build up 
their farms to an “‘economic”’ size. 

Renting, however, seems to have little influence on the types of land use. 
Our study of farm tenancy in the Davidson area indicated a slightly higher 
percentage of the improved land seeded to wheat, on rented than on other 
farms, but a smaller proportion in flax and coarse grains. 

Most of the rental agreements were written three-year contracts and most 
of these contracts were of the one-third crop share type. 

The chief reasons given by tenants for renting land were the lack of 
money and the high prices of good land. 

Returns to tenants, for their labor and management, were generally higher 
on farms with heavy clay soils than on farms with loam soils. Returns to 
landlords’ capital, on the other hand, were generally higher on loam than 
on heavy clay soils. 


A STUDY OF SMALL FARMS IN THE ROSETOWN-ELROSE AREA OF 
WEST CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN 


J. ZEMAN 


The total number of farms in Saskatchewan has been decreasing during 
the last two decades, the number of large farms increasing while that of small 
farms was decreasing. As it takes a few small farms to make one large farm, 
the total number of farms has decreased. 


It is not at all easy to define a “small farm.” For the purposes of this article, 
however, we shall content ourselves with acreage, as a measure of size, and 
classify as small all one-half section farms. An American agricultural economist 
has defined it as ‘fa farm which cannot do the following things, because of 
inadequate size: (1) Keep the operator and his family usefully employed, 
(2) Give them a reasonably good living, and (3) Support modern equipment to 
enable profitable farming methods.’’! 


Nonetheless, Motheral’s definition does not lose any of its relevance, even 
for our own immediate and restricted purposes. Indeed, we made some attempt 
to determine what adjustments half section farm operators were making, or 
had made, to persist as operators of these farms. If adjustments were not 
made, it is quite likely that the number of small farms would be even smaller. 
Some small farm operators have gradually decreased the size of their units and 
will eventually retire from farming. Others are only starting as farm operators 
but hope to be able to expand and improve their acreage. Still others have 
intensified their operations or supplemented their income with off-farm 
employment. These are cases where some success has been achieved or may 
be hoped for. Unfortunately, there remain others who still contribute to what 
is often referred to as “the small farm problem.”’ 

Since 1954 the Economics Division has conducted, in Saskatchewan, a 
series of farm organization studies. The intent was to include large, medium 
and small farms in each study but, owing to difficulties in obtaining a fairly 
large and homogeneous sample of small farms, the researcher often found 
himself devoid of the tools needed to grapple with the small farm problem. 


In the fall of 1959, a complete reconnaissance was made of the Rural 
Municipalities of Monet No. 257, and St. Andrew’s No. 287, in the heart of 
a high productivity, grain-growing district, the Rosetown-Elrose area of west 





1Motheral, Joe R. “The Small Farm is Doomed... .”’, Farm Policy Forum. Ames, Iowa. 
February 1953. 
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central Saskatchewan. These two municipalities are generally considered as 
being part of an area where large farms predominate. However, the rather 
startling fact was that nearly one-fifth of the farms were one-half section or 
less in size, nearly one-third were three-quarter section or less, and over one 
half were one section or less. 

The number of small farms was large enough to warrant a special study 
of these farms. Our sample included 34 farms which we divided into three 
groups as follows: group I, including nine farms where income was derived 
from livestock as well as from grain; group II, made up of 16 farms which 
secured less than $2,000 from sources other than sales of grain and livestock; 
and group III, comprising nine farms where more than $2,000 were earned 
from sources other than sales of grain and livestock. 

The first group was selected because of its livestock enterprises in an 
area generally considered as specializing in grain farming, the second because 
it provided an opportunity to measure the income that could be realized from 
straight grain farming and the third because it made it possible to estimate 
the size of income from off-farm employment. 


Land Use.—Table 1(a) describes the average land use for the current crop 
year. The farms in the sample are characterized by a high degree of arability, 
the cultivated area and the farmstead accounting for about 99 per cent of the 
total area. Wheat is the main crop consistently grown on these farms. Durum 
wheat, barley, and flax are important crops. In 1960, the acreage in flax was 
quite significant on farms of all sizes. Oats, rape and safflower were of less 
importance. 

Table 1(b) compares the crop acreages on small, medium and large farms. 


Table 1(c) provides a comparative picture of land use between 1954 and 
1960. Some of the changes are rather significant, such as the decrease in wheat 
acreage and the increase in flax acreage. 

Table 1(d) gives a historical picture of wheat, barley and oats yields in 
the area. Yields have been high for the immediate ten-year period, which led 
to wheat surpluses. Many farmers have grown durum wheat, barley and flax 
to alleviate the situation. 


Farm Capital—The capital structure of the farms is described in Table 2 
(investment in land is for owned land only). Seven farmers did not own the 
land they farmed and two others owned one-quarter and rented one-quarter 
section. The rented land represented an average investment (for the complete 
sample) of $4,526 per farm. The investment value was computed at two and 
one-half times the assessed value. This formula provided a value which was 
comparatively close to the known sales value of some parcels of land which 
had been sold in the district in recent years. 

Building values were based on depreciated replacement costs (the value 
of the house was not included). The value of buildings on rented land was not 
included. As these were mainly grain farms, in many cases there was no barn 
on the farm. The value of buildings in a comparable study,! in the Davidson area 
of Saskatchewan, was only $902 per farm. 

The average investment in machinery was $5,227 per farm, as compared 
with $4,752 in the Davidson study. The average age of tractors was 12 years. 
Four farmers did not own a tractor but borrowed one from a relative. Twenty- 
one farmers had a full or part interest in a combine. These combines were 
13 years old, on the average, and ranged from one to 22 years. Thirty-one 
farmers each owned a truck, 25 owned a car and one did not own either but 





1 Wiens, J. K. A Study of Small Farms in the Davidson Area of Central Saskatchewan. The 
Economic Annalist, August 1960. 
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Table 1(a).—Average Land Use, 34 Selected Small Farms, Rosetown-Elrose Area 
West Central Saskatchewan, 1960 
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I Il III 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 


Acres of total Acres of total Acres of total Acres of total 











Wiheatee. = 2s. fea es ae ee 130 41 127 40 126 40 128 40 
Oatevern. .Gasoees. re ek ie 9 3 2 1 6 2 5 2 
Barleyine: cece ne ees Be ee yee} 7 10 3 6 2 12 4 
ECE aeniee aeeeanent <i ee 9 ar ie a a 38 12 36 11 61 19 43 13 
Summertalloweewe ae oa 109 34 i33 42 113 36 121 38 
Timproved pastures. . tueer . abe 5 2 1 if Ligie <ok 2 1 
Total improved land its. atiaie. 4 313 99 309 98 ole 99 oh 98 
ArmistGaGd en yaere we eree ecient... nae 4 1 4 if 3 1 4 1 
Tdiecunim proved san (eencsn scan sts cr een oem eat 4 OE be easy A fie Ss Nii vi 1 
Total assessed acres.............. 317 100 317 100 316 100 317 100 


Table 1(b).—Average Land Use, 34 Small, 25 Medium and 25 Large Farms, Rosetown-Elrose 
Area of West Central Saskatchewan, 1960 




















Small farms Medium farms Large farms 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Acres of total Acres of total Acres of total 
Wilhieats: AC use Reve ey cb? oo wee: 128 40 234 6 3089 32 
abate. 3. See eo eee eee. 5 yy 17 3 38 4 
Bare eis UNE, ee aa ae nee 12 4 36 6 68 6 
AO ee eee ee ee ee ee ee a 43 15 104 16 167 16 
SumamentalllOw geet. ce hie eee ee 19a 38 227 3 425 40 
improved pastures: Madoc seeds 2 1 BOSH) OSERAS Os OL tA, Ole 
‘otal amproved land. 4.nec8 te. ane eee 3ll 98 620 98 Osa 98 
BEAT Steady Brew eee vane. adhe. seater 4 1 7 ae pr nc tere A Lal ete Ree ae 
Idle, unimproved, land. 4.035, 2 cameos 2 1 11 2 17 2 
HLotalbassesseceacnesed hee eat ee SNe 100 635 100 15058 100 
INSHINDOT OL TATIONS we Ab oe i oe wo a 34 was 25 





Table 1(c)—Comparison of Land Use on Selected Smali Farms on Regina Heavy Clay Soils, 
Rosetown-Elrose Area of West Central Saskatchewan, 1954 and 1960 



































1954 1960 

No. of Per cent No. of Per cent 

acres of cropland acres of cropland 
Coch ee a er a nn or ee ene en See Sa 158.2 51.0 eee 41.0 
PVT le eat cat ce tack et ae bid ciate ase ae a eee ee 8.3 Biel Who stele, 
Oates ta ES, SAI Te Aa A oo, BO Te: 3.9 13 On) 1.6 
Bloggs . S87 :cs tna ccumerninem ped: Bein, : netmrtas eld vps ne) 4.0 13 43.3 13.9 
TRAV eGMMASLULO sat No na hee ene ee eee se 0.7 1.8 0.6 
Ssummertallow? Ae ees SED DoW, Gas ert 43.0 1218 39.0 
iC rORIAIG 4. eth ee. en neue eet tee nee 309.8 100.0 Billed 100.0 
PDstaligures}.. Pare’. Morte 2 bip..tton Pee. see ee Slee 316.7 








iim ber of fara spee ta sete. «turs.< coerce « dante ace 20 34 
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had the use of a car. The average age of trucks was 12 years, and that of cars 
seven years. Only one farmer had bought a tractor (second hand) during the 
current year, and only four had bought tractors (one new, three second hand) 
during the 1956-60 five-year period. Seemingly, it was a common practice to 
buy second hand rather than new power machinery, cars, and trucks. 


Table 1(d).—Average Yields*, Wheat, Oats and Barley on Small Farms, Rosetown-Elrose 
Area of West Central Saskatchewan, 1960 























Wheat Oats Barley 
Period R.M. | Number Male teas (Number R.M. | Number] 4... 
957 987 Average 957 287 Average 257 987 Average 
TO2NL20 7 EO: 21.0 20.8 20.9 3938 Biel 38.2 21.4 28.8 a5A 
1930-39 oon kobe 10.6 12.8 swe 22.9 rat ae 25.3 13.6 18.4 16.0 
1940-49.......... 1.7 17.8 16.8 31.6 31.9 31.8 20.7 23.8 22.3 
1950-59). aneran: 2133 23.0 22.4 40.5 44.9 42.7 33.6 34.0 33.8 
CTY 4 1S ae oe Uiot 18.7 17.9 33.6 35.4 34.5 224.3 26.2 24.3 
1900 Mae oe wee 20.6 22.9 22.2 b b 36.6 b b 19.7 





a Se a ee Say ea a a a a ee tara a an Re TU pat al 


é ae 1960 averages compiles from the 34 farm records; all others calculated from data supplied by the Provincial Secretary 
of Statistics. 


> Only a few farmers grew these crops. 


Table 2.—Average Capital Structure, 34 Selected Small Farms, Rosetown-Elrose Area of 
West Central Saskatchewan, 1960 























Group 
All farms 
I | II | III 
— doliars = 
Le eee hee NCR a rt oa Ont sick ck Onna hectare: cel, 14,736 13,023 14, 806 13,949 
Oe a we. masters Aes, 1s Sey wert AT 2,098 1,689 1,958 1,868 
MESO GS Ayan, gatestoronts AE lp A retin a 6,155 4,291 5, 963 5,227 
CSL OR cute pills othe iatcun. opine Etim, averscceth | Acker. sw, 1,584 GS. vitevdh eee 451 
otal BAe 49 Pd: deo Boe bY Ue, 24,573 19,071 R29de0 21,495 














Table 3.—Average Indebtedness per Farm, 34 Selected Small Farms, Rosetown-Elrose Area 
of West Central Saskatchewan, 1960 





























Group 
All farms 
if | iar | III 
— dollars — 
HOPE POCl ae tee Te ee a, ee SO ne ae 3,010 762 1,056 1,485 
intermediate-term ceo) 2) es. ace oo cesnnn ao 126 692 328 
Bhovreienermi., tb fotie & at ernilrronis. efens. birativros«!¢ 16.1 | Ae See if 
LOCALUCUUS CS ee ee ee ee Sone 904 1,748 1,770 
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Twelve farms had livestock but three of these farms did not derive any 
cash income from livestock. Thus, the average investment in livestock was 
only $451 per farm in the sample, compared with $941 per farm in the Davidson 
area where 17 out of 30 farmers had livestock. 

The total average investment per farm in land, buildings, machinery, and 
livestock was $21,495, compared with $12,988 in the Davidson area where the 
investment on land was $7,556 smaller. 

The value of rented land averaged $4,526 per farm. If we added this figure 
to that for owned investment the figure for total investment would then be a 
little over $26,000. 


Farm Debts.—Information on debts was enumerated on the basis of the 
period over which the debt was repayable (Table 3). Short-term debts were 
to be repaid within a year and included such items as taxes, lumber, fuel and 
store bills. Intermediate-term debts were to be settled in a one to three-year 
period and were incurred mainly for the purchase of machinery and equipment. 
Long-term debts were incurred usually for the purchase of land and were 
repayable over a fairly lengthy period. 

Of the 34 farmers in the sample, 17 were free of debts. Only one farmer had 
a short-term debt. Current charge accounts, paid on a monthly or seasonal basis, 
were not considered as debts. Eleven farmers had intermediate-term debts and 
nine had long-term contracts. 

The asset-debt ratio was 12 to one on the average. One may very well say 
that this ratio was even lower since some of the debts were debts contracted 
under father-son agreements, some of which will be eventually written off. 


Farm Receipts——The income from grain and livestock includes potential 
cash sales of grain, actual cash sales of livestock and changes in inventory 
but does not include the value of livestock and livestock products consumed 
by the farm family. 

The value of products produced for home consumption is quite difficult 
to obtain and is not included. Perhaps in this study it is not too important as 
only 12 farms had any livestock. The value of home-produced meat averaged 
$28 per farm (it was not included as a receipt). 

In group I (farms with livestock), 18.9 per cent of the receipts were from 
livestock, 68.6 per cent from grain, and 12.5 per cent from other sources, In 
group II (farms with other income less than $2,000), 83.1 per cent of the 
receipts were from grain and 16.9 per cent from other sources. In group III 
(farms with other income exceeding $2,000), 62.1 per cent were from grain 
and 37.9 per cent from other sources. 

Farms in group II had lower total receipts, lower receipts from grain, and 
lower “other receipts” than farms in the other two groups (Table 4). 


Farm Expenses.—Farm expenses were divided into two parts—cash expenses 
and depreciation costs. The bulk of the cash expenses were incurred for 
machine and equipment operations. Cash expenses for this purpose, which 
included fuel, oil, grease, repairs, tires, blacksmith bills, small hardware, 
insurance and license averaged $1,859 per farm. Total costs for car and truck 
operation were included in these figures, as any estimate of farm use and 
personal use is an arbitrary one. Taxes are another important item, as the area 
is one where land bears a high assessment. Average expenses were $443 higher, 
per farm, than in the Davidson area. 

Depreciation was calculated at the same rates used in studies of changes in 
farm organization, i.e., on replacement costs according to a straight line method, 
based on the estimated life of each type of machine. (For detailed information 
on farm expenses, see Table 4.) 
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Table 4.—Average Receipts and Expenses, 34 Selected Small Farms, Rosetown-Elrose Area 
of West Central Saskatchewan, 1960 


Davidson 
ree area, 1959. 
All farms 


——— ff ff 








Receipts 
Farm: 
CUCU AS aed aE eo Ma as OP otk i a 4,373 2,207 
LC ECO as, So eee. Cet Ane, Se dese f 6 354 915 
PR IACOLAIE cme roe SI ine te As ‘ 4,727 Syalee 
PFAA 117 
PRETOR PO DASIDENUS 3 ounce hy onan teeeetanncn, me brerone 200 195 
CAmstono work: eas Se Pee An ae ay oe 111 18 
DUBtOvdl. coe es ee, See, PRR Ae ott 330 
Total farm receipts...................... 5,038 3,452 
Other Income: 
OD clornrameamen., se wices Wiad 50 lees era. : 956 a 
ORIOL Valo Wee seer ee eee ee See | 80 62 
Widvere pensionIs “Gs BlSs Pare Jat avo h v5 48 
Expenses 
Cash: 
a De Sg Oe NM Oe a 2 ge 332 186 
Mhét realestate. .eoeii bs, AOL. OA 114 33 
Blas ak Ld ER oD oe a uae a 9 eg PR 153 68 
POCUiren Geet. eee ee eae) oa ee, 814 586 
Customrworkyyroie. es. par dei. SOL 187 161 
LV ORUOCME Ee on OTE let oe ie feo 157 363 
Liber expenseer rien. 4c: Deka eng hale eer ' 71 16 
Be nT a Sei as ca te oh ak Le a! Ae 31 4 
Total Cash Expense 1,859 1,417 
Depreciation: 
Buildingsici2arcestters. doetieolss rus}. .t 87 49 
MACH INEUY: Ret retitiot eet het OR asta cet 811 671 
Total depreciation....................... 898 720 
Interests ties ee, . Pevre . wfoeles! . cate ceisecsall.. 1,075 649 
cL otanbarn Coe, 2 JI 8. DESI 5. ULF orsae 2,786 
Total Farm Income less Cash Expenses 3,179 2,035 
Return to Operator’s Labor and Capital Do 28 1,315 
Return to.Operaton stLaburiies. ou 8. Le). ot 1,206 666 





® Income from such investments as bonds, farm rental income and the operation of another business was not included. 


Table 5.—Distribution of Labor and Capital Income by Farm Groups, 34 Selected Small Farms, 
Rosetown-Elrose Area of West Saskatchewan, 1960 


eee See ee ee OE a Ee ee le ee eee 
a a 








Group 
Income group —— All 
I | II le ae LE farms 

— dollars — — number — 
ee, CC Lee me a ares ete, SIMA ate eo 15, 54 Gursuh oe aot eu wae doe ke ver hives ate 1 
BOS wer Ee oR eae ee ee RT ie ney at eee a Oa ee 4 e vd 
TO0S Lo -mOGO Be SEAT Se ey te) Te Moni 2. 2 3 1 6 
41 Bh 0 Sale) cna a i le Bi yan Pane. ia REE rane 2 ha alee “ 6 | 10 
TAUB IN a ast ls a NRE al a en a hg roel anne titel achat al 1 2 2 5 
RO GmertuvOsee tS. rely Peel sel ety | ae SO Sed... 2 5 
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Table 6.— Distribution of Labor Income by Farm Groups, 34 Selected Small Farms, 
Resetown-Elrose Area of West Central Saskatchewan, 1960 














Group 
Income group ——_—_- All 
I iP are | See farms 

— dollars — — number — 
== 2000 Tort) OO La sx 2 aati Gis cists Bans: shel Ae, ca gee ee ee eee |e 1 1 
=LO00KO —Taag rae oe cag eon oe eee OH: oe ee A ee ae 1 3 1 5 
GLC gee Cte SMe ee hc ee, Rear eee t c 2 10 
DOOD OTM Logos ss, Reet See ee. ore aw cere 7 Wea sere eset 3 3 2 8 
VALUER tee NLU te ee Rae ee ee PENNE: Famer etre, 2 3 1 6 
BUCO LO MEDOGU Me ven A cict tec cs bo cae e ce aetna Cen ae ae Ge Usaee, See Re ae 2 4 





Farm Income.—Many of the 34 farmers depended on income other than 
income directly realized from farm operations. Various measures can be used 
to portray the success of a farmer, one of which is his income. In our analysis, 
we measured income in three different ways. First, we only deducted cash 
expenses from total farm receipts; interest charges on debts and depreciation 
were not considered. This method gave a net surplus ranging from a low level 
of $906 to one of $5,526 per farm. 

Returns to operator’s labor and capital were our second measure of income. 
These returns were the amounts available from farming operations, in 1960, 
for living costs and for the servicing of debts or capital accumulation, once a 
farmer had paid for all his farm operating expenses and allowed the proper 
amount for the depreciation of his equipment. 

Labor income was the third measure; this income is a residual return to 
the operator for his own labor and management after all expenses, including 
operating expenses, depreciation allowance and a return of five per cent on all 
his farm investment have been deducted. (For detailed information on farm 
income, see Table 4.) 

There was a wide range in the distribution of labor and capital income 
(Table 5) and labor income (Table 6). Returns to labor and capital ranged 
from a deficit of $277 to a high return of $4,936. Average returns totaled $2,281 
per farm; 17 farmers had higher and the 17 others had lower returns than this 
average. Labor income averaged $1,206 per farm and ranged from a deficit of 
$1,106 to a high return of $3,509; 16 farmers had labor returns below the 
average of $1,206 and the 18 others had returns exceeding that average. 


THE PRESENT-DAY AGRICULTURAL LADDER 
HELEN C. ABELL 


Observers of rural life have described the phases leading from childhood 
on a farm to eventual farm ownership and operation as the agricultural 
ladder. In the past it was said to consist of three steps or phases. The first 
step was reached when the sons left school and worked with their fathers on 
the farm, either with or without an agreed-on wage or other form of 
compensation. 

During the second phase most Canadian farm boys left their fathers’ farms 
to earn the money needed to acquire their own farms. Many boys “hired out” 
to other farmers for cash wages, some boys left farming for a few years and 
secured unskilled or semi-skilled work in such primary industries as lumbering, 
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mining or fishing. The strong desire to mature out of this second phase stemmed 
not only from the ambition to become independent farm operators but also 
from the ambition to marry and establish a home and family. 


Some boys completely bypassed this second step. These were the sons who 
stayed on the farm with their fathers and eventually inherited the family farm. 


The third step on the idealized agricultural ladder was the final one of 
becoming an independent farmer operating his own farm and raising a family. 


This was the traditional agricultural ladder of past generations. It was 
climbed by hundreds of thousands of Canadian men in the early days of our 
nation but has been used by a steadily decreasing number of farm-born youth 
in the last few generations. 


A 1959 study of 352 Ontario farm families! gives us some rather startling 
information on what is happening to the traditional ladder. Of 10 adult sons of 
today’s farmers, only four were farming in 1959, at some phase of the agricul- 
tural ladder. The steps they are climbing or the phases through which they are 
passing do not always resemble the steps or phases of old. 


Occupation of Adult Sons of Ontario Farm Operators.—Most of the adult sons 
of present-day farmers were engaged in non-farm occupations. Only 40 per cent 
were farming, at any stage of the agricultural ladder, at the time of the study 
and there were indications that this proportion was not apt to change very 
much, at least in the near future. 


Whether they live with their parents or have left home these sons have 
settled into the general type of occupation in which they intend to remain.2 
These general types of occupations and the residential location of the adult 
sons of these Ontario farm families are shown in Table 1. 


These farm families are representative of many thousands of families and 
farms in the province of Ontario and elsewhere in Canada. On this basis it may 
be estimated that of every 10 adult sons of farm families, four sons are now 
living on farms and are occupied either fully or part-time in farming operations; 
two sons live on farms but are earning a living in non-farm occupations, which 
is most usually non-skilled work; four sons live in an urban area and are 
engaged in various types of non-farm occupations—the most common being 
unskilled work, professional or managerial positions and clerical or sales work.? 


Why Some Sons Chose the Agricultural Ladder.—The respondents were asked 
to state and explain the underlying reasons for their adult children’s choice of 


occupation. 


1 Special Study of Ontario Farm Homes and Homemakers, 1959. A co-operative study by the 
Canada and the Ontario Departments of Agriculture. Information was gathered, by personal inter- 
views, from 352 Ontario farm homemakers residing in each and every county and district in the 
province. ' ' ; ; 

2 Among the 22 sons who had expressed a definite intention of changing their occupations 
only six had mentioned a job change that concerned farming. Four intended to become full time 
farmers; one of these was a motel operator at the time of the survey and three were combining 
farming with some type of off-farm work. Two intended to leave farming for full time non-farm 
work; one of these was a full time farmer who wished to leave farming for clerical work, The 
other was combining farming with a non-farm job and intended to discontinue farming. 

3 For purposes of comparison it was noted that of 182 adult daughters from these same 352 
Ontario farm families, about three of every 10 (or 34 per cent) were living at a rural address 
(17 per cent in their parents’ homes and 17 per cent married and living on other farms in 
Ontario). About seven of every 10 (or 66 per cent) were living at an urban address (57 per cent 
in Ontario, seven per cent in another province of Canada, one per cent in the United States 
and one per cent abroad). f 

About one half (51 per cent) of these 182 adult daughters were married with no paid 
employment; 19 per cent were either teaching school, nursing or in other professions, 19 per cent 
were either doing clerical work in an office or clerking in a store, six per cent were in unskilled 
or semi-skilled occupations; two per cent were in a service occupation (hairdressing or helping 
with housework in the home of their parents) and one per cent in transition between leaving 
school and receiving some kind of paid employment. 
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There is little doubt that, for many of the 365 adult sons and daughters, 
reasons other than those known to their mothers affected their occupational 
choice. However it is worth noting that for those 73 adult sons engaged full 
or part-time in farming, factors other than personal interest were recognized 
to have as much influence as this traditional motive alone. 

According to the mothers slightly more than half (54 per cent) of their 
sons were occupied as farmers purely from personal choice. Eight per cent 
were farming for this reason and also because they were able to combine 
farming with a non-farm job to supplement their incomes. 

About one-quarter (23 per cent) of the sons were farming because their 
occupational choice was limited to this work. Underlying reasons were given 
in such terms as: “He grew up to be a farmer’, “he wouldn’t finish school so 
has not enough education for any other work’, “he wants to live at home”, 
‘“we needed him on the farm’, etc. 


Table 1.—Occupation and Residential Location of Adult Sons of 352 Ontario 
Farm Families, July 1959 








Urban residence 

















Farm residence (city, town or village) All adult sons 
Occupation " a Hens ratte ae 
iving na nother utside 
with |separate ie O nae ” Canadian of a Number aaa 
parents | farm | 5°”8 province | Canadab << 
— number of sons — 
Non-Farm Work 
87 73 110 60 
Wnskilleda casemoger et eros te eee 16 3 19 22 2 0 24 43 24 
Semi-skilleds... foes. ce ecko es oct 4 1 5 4 2 1 "6 12 7 
octet 2) Goes indies Meer Goeia nee ¢ 4 3 7 6 0 1 7 14 8 
Professional, managerial or official. 1 0 1 12 1 3 16 17 9 
Clenicalorsales), icie . tank + oeer 3 0 3 11 0 1 12 15 8 
JA TIM CG ESE VICES ay deytak ie te oe arate 0 0 0 2 3 1 6 6 3 
In transition (just out of school)... 2 0 2 0 0 0 0 2 1 
- Type of work not known.......... 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 1 ° 
Farm Work 
; ; 73 0 7183 40 
Full-time 'tarmino’: . Sei ore. tee 38 21 59 0 0 0 0 59 32 
Farming and unskilled non-farm 
VOLK sade coe eo ean eee ome 11 3 14 0 0 0 0 14 8 
SUDELOta lS seis rerctelas eee 79 31 57 9 7 
Totalsixé.. 222Gb eho 110 73 183 100 





a Of these 31 sons all except two were living on a farm in Ontario. One of these two was farming full time as a hired worker 
on a farm in Nova Scotia. The other was a self-employed farm operator in Saskatchewan. 

b Of these seven sons, four were in the United States of America, one in semi-skilled work, one in skilled work, one in 
a managerial position and one in sales work. Of the three sons who were abroad one was in the Navy with no fixed address, 
one was a professional agriculturalist (soils expert) in Ceylon and one was a missionary in South Africa. 

¢ Less than one per cent. 


Ten per cent were farming because of economic pressures. This was 
expressed in such terms as “he couldn’t find any other work’, “he had to have 
some sort of job”, “he can save more money on the farm’. 

A few sons (five per cent) were farming because they had the opportunity 
of either securing a farm for themselves or of farming on their parents’ farms 
with the understanding that they would eventually inherit the farms, 

Recognition of the nature and role of these personal motivations and 
external circumstances helps to explain the findings in this study that: (a) these 
farmers’ sons now on the agricultural ladder have emerged from all parts of 
Ontario with some evidence that farm families in the southern and western 
areas have proportionately more sons engaged in farming than have families in 
eastern or northern Ontario; central Ontario has the smallest number, and 
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(b) those farmers’ sons now on the agricultural ladder were reared on farms 
where the volume of farm business ranged from very low to very high, with 
corresponding variations in the levels of living in the parental homes.! 


Some Characteristics of Today’s Agricultural Ladder.—A span of about 17 years 
in age and the responsibilities of a wife and family distinguish those farmers’ 
sons who have reached the final step on the agricultural ladder from those who 
are at the beginning or of their climb. 

There is little variation from an average of about nine years of formal 
education between young men at any stage of the agricultural ladder, with 
one noticeable exception. The few who are working as hired men on non- 
parental farms have completed an average of seven years of schooling. 

An indication of the proportion of young men at various steps up the 
agricultural ladder and some characteristics of each step are presented in 
Table 2. 


Summary.— 


1. Less than half of the adult sons of 352 present-day Ontario farm operators 
are now engaged either full time or part time as farmers. The 352 farm 
families reported that only 73 of 183 adult sons were occupied in farming. 
This means a reproduction rate of one farmer from each five farm families.? 


2. Of each 10 adult sons four live on farms and are engaged either full time 
or part time in farming operations, four live in urban areas and are engaged 
in various types of work—the most to least common being unskilled labor, 
professional or managerial positions and clerical or sales work—two live 
on farms but earn a living in unskilled non-farm jobs. 


3. The reasons for choosing farming as an occupation were given as: personal 
choice alone or personal choice in combination with the opportunity of 
supplementing income with some sort of non-farm work, limitations on the 
possible occupations open to the sons, and for a few young men farming 
was considered an opportunity with eventual ownership of their parents 
farm as the goal. 


4. The traditional agricultural ladder is still being used but considerable 
variation exists in the intermediate steps used to ascend from the bottom 
to the top. It takes about 17 years for young men to climb this ladder and 
most of this time is spent working with or for their own fathers on the 
parental farm. 


About one-quarter (27 per cent) of the sons are on the first step of the 
ladder. They are unmarried and live with their parents and work on ‘their 
families’ farms. One of each three is in his late teen-age years and works without 
any regular cash wages; the others are in their early twenties and receive wages 
from their fathers. 


1 Regardless of the parental families’ level of living or the volume cf farm business, some sons 
are continuing the occupation of their fathers. However, two types of parental farms seem to be 
producing disproportionate numbers of farming sons. These are: (a) the parental farms that have 
a high level of living and a high volume of farm business (23 per cent of the young men now on 
the agricultural ladder are from these parental farms), and (b) those that have a low level of 
living and a low volume of farm business (17 per cent of the young men now on the agricultural 
ladder are from these parental homes). 

* Of the 352 families in this study only 60 had one or more adult sons actively engaged in 
farming (either full or part time) in 1959. 
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Table 2.—Some Characteristics of the Present-Day Agricultural Ladder as Exemplified by 
Sons Now Occupied as Farmers, July 1959 














Third or Final Step on Ladder 


Self-employed full-time operators of their own 
farms, with intention to remain in this occu- 
DSUIONe ren eh eats. di ated No ae 


Mid-Way on Agricultural Ladder 
Considered self-employed by parents but are 
farming property of parents who are still actively 
farming and/or directing farm operations...... 
(These sons are approaching the final step) 


Sons live away from parental farm, are occupied 
as farmers and also have some type of unskilled 
WEOUATATINE TOD. cua asc asic eee ee eee ec eee eee 
(These sons may never go beyond this step) 


Sons live away from parental farm and work for 
wages on a non-parental farm.................. 
(All considered permanently in this work; 
peneler’s little hkelihood of going beyond this 
step 


Sons live on parental farm and are occupied as 
farmers and also have some type of unskilled or 
semi-skilled non-farm job.................000- 
(Most of these have no plans to change this 
arrangement but a few want full-time farming 
as an occupation and some wish to do full-time 
non-farm work and leave farming) 


Starting on Agricultural Ladder 
Sons live and work for wages on parental farm... 
(Most of these men have no plans to change 
occupations. Many may stay on parental farm 
until they reach the final step of self-employed 
ownership on the retirement or death of their 
fathers) 


Sons live on parental farm where they work with- 
out any cash wage or salary................... 
(None had any plans to change this arrange- 
ment at the time of the survey) 


Average for all ‘‘farming’’ sons............ 

















Years of e 
Age formal ae 
schooling’ or 
— average — 
35 9.3 Married 
30 9.4 Married 
39 9.0 Married 
reli! 720 Married 
29 9.2 Single 
23 9.5 Single 
18 8.9 Single 
29 years} 9.2 grades Total 
of age of 
schooling 
completed 


Farmers’ sons 


10 


13 


73 


Number | Per cent 


25 


26 


100 





About half (48 per cent) of the sons are midway on the agricultural ladder. 
Four different modifications of this intermediate step seem to be identifiable. 


These four modifications are: 


(1) Unmarried men in their late twenties who are living with their parents and 
working on their parents’ farm as well as at some type of unskilled non- 
farm work. This particular group (14 per cent of the farming sons) 
averaged 29 years of age. They seemed to have developed a fairly permanent 
occupational pattern at this stage of their lives and are likely to move 


to the top of the agricultural ladder. 


(2) Married sons in their early thirties who have left the parental farm and 
work for wages on a non-parental farm. The average educational level of 
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these men is seven years of schooling. There is little likelihood that these 
men will leave this midpoint on the agricultural ladder. Only four per cent 
of the sons were in this category. 


(3) Married sons in their late thirties who have left the parental farm and 
are doing some farming as well as some type of unskilled non-farm work. 
It is debatable whether these small groups of men (four per cent) will 
go beyond this midpoint. 


(4) Most of the sons at the intermediate steps on the agricultural ladder (26 
per cent of the farming sons) are married men, about 30 years of age, who 
live on their parents’ farms and work there full time as farmers. These men 
were considered to be self-employed by their parents but have not yet 
reached the final step of farm ownership. 


One-quarter of the sons (25 per cent) had reached the top of the agricul- 
tural ladder. These men averaged 35 years of age and had completed an 
average of nine years of formal education. They were married and lived on their 
own farms where they were full time self-employed farm operators. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATION 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 

In Canada: The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; and Periodica 
Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal 34. 


Special Study on Economic Conditions in Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
New York. 1960. pp. V + 42. 

Chapter 1 of this volume summarizes a special report on economic develop- 
ment prepared by the Committee on Information for Non-Self-Governing 
Territories and submitted to the fifteenth session of the General Assembly. The 
specific matters considered are: terms of trade, balance of payments with 
metropolitan countries, currency and central banking, transition from sub- 
sistence to market agriculture, productivity of labor, and association of certain 
non-self-governing territories with the European Economic Community. 

The remaining chapters contain the studies on economic conditions in these 
territories prepared by the Committee on the basis of information sent to the 
Secretary-General of the U.N. from 1957 to 1960. These reports deal with: The 
Influence of Terms of Trade on the Economy of Non-Self-Governing Territories; 
Money and Central Banking System; Balance of Payments of Non-Self- 
Governing Territories with the Respective Metropolitan Countries; Productivity; 
and The Transition from Subsistence to Market Agriculture. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Canadian Economic Policy, Brewis, T. N., H. E. English, Anthony Scott, and 
Pauline Jewell. The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. Toronto. 1961. 
pp. XV+365. 

This study, by three economists and a political scientist, is organized on 
the premise that ‘Probably the most generally accepted political goals in 
Canada are the maintenance of national identity and the guarantee of freedom 
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and justice for the individual. Economic policies play a large part in the promo- 
tion of these ends, indeed so large a role that they sometimes become inter- 
mediate ends themselves.” 

The authors complain of three chief difficulties in any study of over-all 
Canadian economic policy: (1) the size of the task itself; (2) the paucity of 
published data on certain aspects of policy and the over-abundance of data on 
other aspects; and (3) the diversity in origins of various policies and the 
imperfect co-ordination of these policies. Despite these handicaps they succeed 
in presenting the reader with a coherent review, analysis and critique of 
existing policies. 

In Part I, Resource Allocation and Government Policy, they consider the 
“implications of government policy for consumer sovereignty” and, in particu- 
lar, of its effects on competition and on the allocation of resources. In Part II, 
Economic Stability and Government Policy, they are concerned with problems 
of full employment, price stability, and high levels and steady flows of national 
income. T. N. Brewis, the writer of this part of the study, attacks these problems 
under the following chapter headings: Employment Policy; Economic Forecast- 
ing; Monetary Policy; and Fiscal Policy. 


Part III, Economic Welfare and International Aspects of Policy, revolves 
around policies designed to provide optimum material welfare while making 
it possible to reach ‘‘the goal of equality of opportunity, and discusses the 
impact of external influences on the Canadian economy as well as some of the 
features of our international economic policy.” 


Part IV delves into Policy Formation, one chapter being especially con- 
cerned with Economic Analysis and Policy—the effects exerted by economic 
analysis on policy, and the role of the economist as an adviser on economic 
policy. The other chapter describes the political and administrative aspects of 
policy formation. 

The study ends with an Appendix on The Measurement of Employment and 
Income by J. E. Gander of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Increasing Profits on Western Ontario Hog Farms. Trant, G. I. Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricultural College Guelph, Ontario. 1960. 
pp. 14 + map. 

A study concerned with the best combination of productive resources and 
the best size of operation on Western Ontario hog farms. 


Broiler Weights and Profits. Nurse, J. G. Trant and J. Walker. Department of 
Agricultural Economics in co-operation with Department of Poultry Science, 
Ontario Agricultural College Guelph, Ontario. 1960. pp. 51. 


A bulletin “prepared to demonstrate to broiler growers the way profits 
per year from a given housing area depend upon the weight at which broilers 
are marketed.” It also includes a series of tables showing the most profitable 
market weight and profits to be expected per thousand square feet of housing 
space for a wide range of meat, feed, and chick prices. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, FARM PRicES AND Livina Cost INDEXES 
Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Price 
Farm Products Farm modities and 
Year General Prices of | Services used by Indus- 
and Whole- Agricul- Farmers trial 
Month sale Price tural §=|———---—--—____ Total Rood Produc- 
Total Field Animal | Products Equip- tion 
Com- | mentand 
posite® |Materials 
1935-39 = 160 1949=100 
1926 s..scmcsaek 130.3 144.4 158.5 13022) eyed 130.6 119.9 75.9 OG AGNEL Ee. cee 
ROP fe alist ar 127.3 138.6 149.4 D2 F8 |... ee tae. TO bee2 119.9 74.6 0D; cc sees 
LO28ne eee. 125.6 136.3 134.3 TSS. 27 |nedees ect 129.3 118.3 75.0 (65:6 |eseeeree 
OQOR Merde nr 124.6 140.8 137.2 0 Re al ey oes 127.9 117.6 75.8 (iy Fe a ite rs ce 
1930 dence 112.9 119.5 105.8 TBS.3: |e opts fos 117.0 105.6 owe B55 6.4 ce. ee 
NOSIS ok ear 94.0 78.9 65.0 OF el ee pemcesatee as 100.9 92.2 67.9 ae ee Be ele ee 
1032 on 86.9 65.5 60.4 LOCO lee mane: 93.3 89.3 Glad ADO ala tele 
OSS. pete seis 87.4 69.3 69.3 G9e2) Ines. Viges. 89.8 88.8 58.8 42 Ohl SO. eae 
NOGA eee tee 93.4 83.5 80.5 Lae Pe (GER Srenrer ys: 95.5 96.8 59.6 Aha? le ooo eee 
1935)... 3 See 94.4 89.2 84.4 94.1 88.0 95.4 95.6 59.9 47.2 41.4 
IR Boe oe oe 96.8 97.9 162.2 OaRT 96.9 98.1 98.7 61.1 48.8 A5.7 
LO Sic oewes eee 107.7 117.4 128.9 106.0 11927 105.3 108.4 63.0 51.4 62.3 
OS Beers 102.0 102.9 100.9 104.8 105.0 101.7 101.2 63.7 DLT 49.6 
OS O Sey rete 99.2 92.6 83.7 101.5 91.8 99.3 95.7 63.2 50.2 Dees 
1O40RS. .ceaee 108.0 96.1 85.4 106.7 96.8 106.8 101.8 65.7 52.6 63.9 
O41 era eae 116.4 106.6 88.9 124.4 110.2 116.1 107.8 69.6 57.9 80.1 
EY De eae 123.0 12701 109.7 144.6 133.1 131.6 119.2 72.9 63.4 94.7 
1943:. pte 127.9 145.4 129.0 161.8 157.8 143.4 122.4 74.2 65.2 100.5 
ROY a re 130.6 155.3 144.5 166.1 172.4 148.0 126.0 74.6 65.5 101.3 
1 eee ieee 132.1 166.4 162.5 170.2 185.7 15251 125.9 75.0 66.3 90.1 
1046 oaae. 138.9 179.5 177.9 181.2 204.1 157.0 128.0 Utes 70.0 83.8 
OE en ee 163.3 192.2 184.1 200.2 215.8 170.4 139.5 84.8 79.5 91.5 
OSS sees. aes 193.4 2a2e4 200.6 263.7 255.8 197.6 Woe 97.0 97.5 96.4 
1040 eas a 198.3 228.7 191.9 265.4 255.4 204.1 180.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
OS ORE Rte re... elie 236.7 191.9 281.4 260.8 210.4 189.9 102.9 102.6 106.9 
1951 ee Ee 240.2 268.6 200.4 336.9 296.8 230.0 206.0 113.7 117.0 116.6 
OD 2 Meare ce. 226.0 250.2 223.0 277.5 274.4 243.1 215.8 11625 116.8 120.9 
}O5SE Rees... we 220.7 221.6 179.4 263.8 250.4 239.8 207.4 115.5 112.6 129.1 
OD Aare ee icc 217.0 213.6 170.9 256.2 236.8 Zolee 203.3 116.2 1 ii ye 128.5 
OSD Ra ee 218.9 212.6 180.1 245.1 2382.7 238.3 204.6 116.4 11251 142.3 
NOS GSA an. 225.6 214.2 181.6 246.9 234.6 247.6 208.8 118.1 113.4 154.9 
LOD ia. ee... 227.4 213.6 169.2 258.0 234.2 255.9 211 58 121.9 118.6 155.4 
NGSS8F cee 227.8 222.9 171.4 274.5 245.5 259.9 213.0 125.1 122.1 153.0 
15 9 pane a 230.6 22384) 171.6 271.6 247.3 269.5 219.1 126.5 121.1 165.4 
1060). Sere. 230.9 221.4 178.4 264.4 242.4 276.7 222.7 128.0 122.2 167.6 
1960 
Jen ate ees 230.7 epee 184.9 PANE 7) 240.9 268.7 221.9 127.5 121.6 17385 
Feb.. 230.2 218.6 185.2 252.0 Ov Te A. Bly ER ek” SOEeS 127.2 120.8 170.1 
iMiaremae een 229.8 220.2 188.2 20212 237. alae. 8. sae ee ae 126.9 119.4 ANihhe, of 
ijn, 5 Hee de 231.5 224.7 193.7 256.2 244.9 279.9 223.4 1715 120.9 166.8 
BY eee kes 231.6 226.6 195.4 257.8 ZAG Dla. ba ctee a hel ees eee es 127.4 120.2 167.3 
duDteVE pee owe 232.4 231.7 198.4 265.0 OU) Beal argc a ewe | eee Neate 127.6 120.8 166.9 
AIRE Genk ac ac 232.4 228.4 186.7 270.1 20213. aie Ee ae. ra 12745 120.5 164.0 
ANTE? 230.5 216.3 160.9 Didier) 236.5 281.6 222.9 127.9 121.7 165.6 
Sept: Feeen... 230.5 2 ii 160.7 Cone PBA TY fal eae SG eee hk rd ae 128.4 123.3 167.6 
OCG eee 230.6 215.6 161.9 269.4 240 Oh. e kcceeel | a ere tes 129.4 125.8 166.9 
INOW 229.9 216.5 161.8 204.2 250 Dalle eee ee 129.6 125.5 165.9 
Dec: Barc? 230.4 219.6 162.7 276.5 242: OF |e ee: Ne a 129.6 125.3 166.0 
1961 
JANicy Gore 32 Dale 2211 163.7 278.0 243.0 PH fil ate 228m 129.2 124.4 165.7 
Web. csstcad ce 231.6 220.5 163.3 ile PLE Mois nom oo sn oeen neers 128.9 123.4 166.1 
Mar ee a oe 23123 216.2 162.4 269.9 DAT SAR |. ee | ohn Cee 129.1 124.0 164.7 
April aeoeeee 230.9 213.0 162.8 20301 237.4 283.4 226.6 129.1 123.9 170.0 
May. aaiceie: 231.3 213.8 161.7 266.0 23020 |Get As | eee ees 129.0 123.200 
Sune ee 231.4 216.5 166.8 266.3 v3" sk: i. Sie 129.0 123:25) | eee 
Jiukye. aes 234.0 216.2 165.5 26658) |S othe. IRE eee. at Cee aes 129.0 12429 "| eee 
tt ed gt lg ns gl ss Le i ee 











Note:—See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926. 
Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
(#) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, 


binder twine, seed, hardware, 


tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 


1960 indexes are subject to revision, since tax and interest rate figures are preliminary. 


(>) Differs from composite inde 


x by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The Minister of Finance says that “Our objective will be, first and foremost, 
to provide fuller opportunities for the useful and profitable employment of all 
Canadians willing and able to work. We shall strive to attain a more rapid rate 
of balanced growth for all sectors of our economy and all regions of our 
country. We shall seek to improve the technological efficiency of our industry, 
to heighten skills and capacities of our workers, and to stimulate the talents 
and initiative of our entrepreneurs. We shall endeavour to raise the levels of 
savings and investment by Canadians and reduce the balance-of-payments 
deficit.” 


These were some of the terms in which he summarized the objectives of 
the budget which he presented to the House of Commons on June 20. This 
budget was brought down in an economic environment marked by recovery 
from a period of special and cyclical adjustments, a period of special com- 
plexity during which the Canadian economy had to cope with a high level of 
unused capacity. The improvement in economic conditions will continue but 
will not likely lead to a raise of more than three per cent in our gross national 
production and to a full utilization of our resources. So, the budget is designed, 
through an appropriate assortment of fiscal, financial and commercial policies, 
to further stimulate the economy. 


The budgetary deficit, at the end of the fiscal year ending March 31, 1962 
is expected to reach a peacetime record of $650 million. But, as the Minister 
said, “In the circumstances confronting Canada today, it is appropriate, indeed 
desirable, that the Federal Government should, by incurring a sizable deficit, 
help to stimulate the economy.” He wishes to better Canada’s balance of pay- 
ments position, to reduce our large import surplus of goods and services. To 
do so, he does not intend to have recourse to subsidies, tariffs, quotas or any 
other form of direct government control. On the contrary, he sees the solution 
in a set of conditions that will lead to a downward adjustment in the exchange 
rate. 


Canadian capital needs should be satisfied more and more from Canadian 
sources. So, the Government’s Exchange Fund will be used to help neutralize 
capital inflows and thus reduce the exchange rate by purchasing United States 
dollars in the exchange market. This reduction in the exchange rate should 
exert a favourable influence on Canada’s competitive position, a more power- 
ful and pervasive influence than direct government controls. 


The intent is not “to penalize or discourage foreign capital that seeks 
constructive employment in this country” but to meet capital needs from in- 
creased Canadian savings. These savings will result from larger incomes flow- 
ing from increased employment and production that will parallel the reduction 
in the balance of payments deficit. 


Recognizing the great influence of federal government financing on the 
capital market, the Minister made three announcements concerning debt 
management policy. First, new federal issues will be confined for the next 
several months to short-dated issues; the federal government will keep out of 
the market for long-term bonds on which provinces, municipalities and private 
business depend for a large part of their capital needs. Second, the federal 
treasury will take over the portfolio of the Unemployment Insurance Fund, 
thus removing $245 million from the long term market; it will issue non- 
marketable redeemable bonds to the Fund. Third, it will establish a Purchase 
Fund, in the initial amount of $100 million, to assist in orderly debt manage- 
ment. This fund will be used, in the next twelve months, to buy medium and 
long term securities of the Government of Canada in the market. 
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The Industrial Development Bank will be given a role to play in improving 
the capital market and in displacing certain types of capital inflows. In the 
past, that bank was authorized to grant medium and long term advances only 
to certain specified classes of industry; in the future, all businesses in Canada 
will be eligible for loans. The bank’s financial resources will be increased from 
$160 million to about $400 million. 


The Government will appoint a Royal Commission to examine Canada’s 
financial structure and institutions. It will cover all aspects of money, credit, 
banking, and finance and will report well in advance of the decennial review 
of the Bank Act in 1964. The Minister of Finance compared it with the 1933 
Royal Commission on Banking and Currency which made the last major 
review of Canada’s financial framework. 


The revenue and expenditure patterns of the Government of Canada may 
be summarily described as follows: 
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Fiscal year | Fiscal year| Budget 
1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 
(estimates) 
— million dollars — 
Budgetary transactions: 
Lependiture eh 6... week chee sa ew Le 5,703 5,961 6,415 
Revenué.) SY), AOE ISON WB Ua As 1ONRiS Ota 5, 290 5,616 5, (60 
Deficit .oft.ac ..duG....crodl lien, BBAS. dey. Rrosec -orcei} 413 345 650 
Non-budgetary transactions: 
Disbursements andochargesyrii owl... luosls .trearerrtavent 793 639 585 
Receipts andsCrediis¥m, 2 iy tie¥.. gS Bs 2 ene ee otk 831 690 255 
Net receipts or disbursements.’ / 24", 4 ae Sek ol R Bo | 1 ere 330 
Total cash requirements of Government and Canadian National 
RaUWayes. 2. Oe ee eee. ne en ee ee 819 535 980 
Changes in the debt position, at March 31, are as follows: 
— 1959 1960 1961 
— million dollars — 
‘Unmatured tundedalebt-... 4: cr. ee, as 99) 15, 574 15,890 16, 068 
Other liabilities op mecioxo; act. ni ooltuber. ait jas 4,676 5,096 5, 533 
‘Lotal Habititics. 3 © 1: eet 2 tee ee eee ee 20, 250 20, 986 21,601 
Less net active assets... .2LGsi 702, ifeMiaieNos .toadib. nes 8,572 8, 897 9,159 
Netidebt. <u. 2 gia tak 6 Me, tc. Ro aM RR cli 11,678 12,089 12,442 
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Gross National Product.—Canada’s G.N.P. was at a seasonally adjusted rate 
of $36,012 million in the first quarter of 1961. The pace of activity slackened 
more than seasonally, a sharp drop occurred in business outlays for new plant 
and equipment which had been increasing in the preceding two quarters, and 
a small decline was recorded in personal expenditure on consumer goods and 
services. 

Business inventories had risen slightly in the last quarter of 1960 but 
shifted to a steady position in the first quarter of 1961. The downward shift 
in final and inventory demand was largely offset by a rise in outlays for new 
housing, a marked recovery in exports of goods and services following the 
fourth quarter decline, and continued strength in government expenditure. 

The 1.2 per cent decline in the G.N.P. was much larger than what can be 
ascribed to the quoted developments. It largely reflected an unusually sharp 


increase in dividends paid abroad which, being earnings of non-residents, are 
excluded from the G.N.P. 
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Corporation profits declined by nine per cent before dividends paid abroad 
and 23 per cent after payment of such dividends. Fully reflecting the drop in 
these profits, national income declined by almost two per cent, on a seasonally 
adjusted basis. 

Personal income was only very slightly higher and personal disposal 
income rose by about one-half of one per cent. A slight gain in labor income 
and a marked increase in estimated farm income more than offset a moderate 
decline in most other components of personal income; a drop in personal income 
taxes also contributed to the rise in disposable personal income. 


Commodity Imports.—In May 1961 commodity imports from all countries 
reached a record monthly total of $551.2 million, which represents a 6.8 per 
cent increase from $516 million in May 1960. The previous monthly peak, $540 
million, was set in May 1957. The May 1961 rise almost outweighed a 4.3 per 
cent decline in the 1961 January-April period. The value of imports in the 
January-May period declined only 1.8 per cent to $2,276.2 million in 1961 
from $2,319.1 million in 1960. 

Imports from various countries or groups of countries were as follows: 
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January- January- 
May May ay May 
1960 1961 1960 1961 





— million dollars — 


MRICS INO UOT a nnccigk eu any Baths on A coal tures s 56.0 70.8 255.5 256.1 
Other Commonwealth countries...................06. 31.8 35.1 101.9 104.3 
Lntted: States ]..sart vsrck {RAE . cet. Pobodoceean . os 344.4 354.0 1,610.1 1 b55.0 
POU SErOUntrIES (a ie tort a. ma eG tn 83.8 91.3 351.5 360.5 








Wholesale Trade.—Canadian wholesalers sold goods valued at about $672.2 
million in April 1961 and at $692.8 million in April last year. Sales were lower 
in each of the first four months of 1961 than in the corresponding months of 
1960, the total for the January-April period declining to $2,574.4 million this 
year from $2,742.5 million last year. 


Chain Store Sales and Stocks.—Chain store sales in May 1961 were estimated 
at $285.7 million compared with $270.8 million in May 1960. Sales in the 
January-May period rose to $1,315.4 million in 1961 from $1,287.9 million in 
1960. May 1 stocks, at cost, rose to $380.6 million in 1961 from $366.7 million 
in 1960. 


Department Store Sales——Department store sales rose to $124.8 million in 
May 1961 from $117.1 million in May 1960. Sales in the January-May period 
rose to $527.7 million in 1961 from $514.4 million in 1960. The selling value 
of end-of-May stocks rose to $359.6 million in 1961 from $344.2 million in 
1960. 


Credit.—Balances outstanding on credit extended on the books of sales 
finance companies (for consumer goods), small loan companies, department 
stores, furniture and appliance stores, and chartered banks (for personal loans) 
totaled $3,072 million at the end of April 1961 compared with $2,866 million at 
the end of April last year. 


CORRECTION 


In Table 4, page 59 of the June 1961 issue, Weyburn loam 1920-59 should 
read ‘‘-322” instead of ‘‘-332’’. 
93905-8—2 
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RESOURCES FOR TOMORROW 
G. P. BOUCHER 


We, Canadians, are constantly reminded of the need to devise and revise 
policies for the efficient management of our natural resources. We must display 
sound economic judgment in the use of our soils, forest, water and other 
resources, to produce food, fuel, lumber, metals and to provide recreation and 
transportation facilities. 


Nature has favored us with varied and abundant resources. These resources 
constitute a precious heritage which we must develop, for our own generation, 
and transfer intact or in accrued form to future generations. These ideas or 
goals are paramount in the minds of those who have been given responsibility 
for planning the national Resources for Tomorrow Conference to be held in 
Montreal next October. 


This 1961 conference is not the first resource conference held in Canada. 
The first one was called by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 1906. Sponsored by the 
Canadian Forestry Association, it led to the creation of a Commission of Con- 
servation in 1910. A second conference, held in 1954, was sponsored by the 
Canadian Institute of Forestry, the Canadian Forestry Association, the Agricul- 
tural Institute of Canada, the Canadian Chamber of Commerce and the 
Engineering Institute of Canada. 


The 1961 conference will differ from its two predecessors in that it will 
be chiefly concerned with the integrated multiple use of renewable resources, 
and sponsored by all provincial as well as by the federal government. 


The groundwork of the conference was laid in 1958 by the Honourable 
Alvin Hamilton, then Federal Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources and now Minister of Agriculture. Its direction was afterwards turned 
over to a Steering Committee composed of representatives—cabinet ministers— 
of all eleven governments. 


The committee set up a Secretariat in Ottawa in the fall of 1959, defined the 
goals of the conference, made careful plans for research and organization and 
asked resource scientists and administrators to prepare a series of 80 “back- 
ground” papers dealing with agriculture and agricultural land use, water, 
fisheries, forestry, wildlife, recreation, air and water pollution, problems of 
urban growth, and the regional approach to resource development. 


What Kind of Conference?—The 1906 and 1954 conferences were sponsored 
by professional associations. The 1961 conference is an intergovernmental 
undertaking calling for a “frank exchange of views among government, 
industry, and non-governmental groups concerning the objectives of renewable 
resource management.” This is in no way one of those federal-provincial con- 
ferences where representatives of different governments submit proposals and 
attempt to come to an agreement on certain administration or policy matters. 
In fact, it is not empowered to make decisions on behalf of governmental 
authorities. It is essentially a meeting of about 500 experts, from all over 
Canada, whose knowledge, training and experience constitute a priceless asset 
that is made available to all Canadians concerned with problems and responsi- 
bilities regarding “the management of renewable resources for the future.” 


Agriculture—Readers of The Economic Annalist should be especially inter- 
ested in the background papers prepared for the agricultural sector of the 


conference. These papers and their contents may be briefly described as 
follows: 


1. Demand Outlook for Canadian Agriculture. Frank Shefrin of the 
Economics Division of the Canada Department of Agriculture and 
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M. W. Menzies, Grain Policy Adviser to the minister of the same 
Department discuss the outlook for our agriculture, over the next 
20 years, giving special attention to the domestic and external markets, 
and international programs for the distribution of food. 


. Supply Outlook and the Canadian Agricultural Production Pattern in 


1980. W. M. Drummond, Economist, Agricultural Stabilization Board 
considers the possibilities and implications of a more intensive and 
extensive agricultural use of our land resources. 


. Appraisal of Canada’s Land Base for Agriculture. A. Leahey, Associate 


Director of Program (Soils), Research Branch of the Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appraises the amount and quality of available 
land, possibilities of increasing the supply of agricultural land through 
irrigation, drainage and land clearing, and prospects for a greater 
knowledge of the supply of land and its quality. 


. Fertility and Soil Management—Eastern Canada, by N. R. Richards, 


Head of the Soils Department of the Ontario Agricultural College. 


. Fertility and Soil Management—Western Canada, by C. F. Bentley, 


Dean, Faculty of Agriculture, University of Alberta. 


. Plant and Animal Breeding, by J. R. Weir, Dean, Faculty of Agricul- 


ture, University of Manitoba. 


. Disease and Pest Control, by A. P. Arnason, Associate Director of Pro- 


gram, Entomology and Pathology, Research Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


. Mechanization, by C. G. E. Downing, Head of the Department of 


Engineering Science of the Ontario Agricultural College. 

The last five papers listed supply an expert evaluation of the 
probable effects of technical developments on the conservation and 
development of our agricultural resources. 


. Land Use Planning and Development. C. C. Spence and H. K. Scott 


of the Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture examine 
the evolution of present-day uses of our lands and the role played by 
governments in directing and redirecting the various types of land use. 
Strengthening the Farm Firm. J. C. Gilson, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Faculty of Agriculture, University of Manitoba stresses the 
need for an objective assessment of the impact of recent, and probable, 
agricultural developments on the future of the family farm, talks 
about the alternative types of production firms in Canadian agriculture, 
and evaluates the family farm as a goal of public policies. 

Resource Adjustment in Agriculture—Effects of Legislative and Admin- 
istrative Framework. D. W. Carr, Consulting Economist, Ottawa is con- 
cerned with a clear definition of a national resource management 
policy and deplores the “continued dependence on an outmoded 
legislative-administrative structure, designed for land settlement and 
land accounting, as the instrument for carrying out resource manage- 
ment policy.” He stresses the need for the coordination of functions 
and responsibilities, at all operational and governmental levels. 
Social Effects of the Evolution of Canadian Agriculture. G. Fortin, 
Faculty of Social Science, Laval University raises questions about 
the impact of the decrease in the number of farmers in Canada, the 
effect of rural emigration on the social organization of rural com- 
munities, and the points to be considered before deciding if the actual 
rate of evolution toward a decline in the number of farmers should 
be left to find its own rhythm, slowed down or speeded up. 

A Survey and Assessment of the Role of Agricultural Extension in 
Comprehensive Resource Development... W. B. Baker, Director and 
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D. D. Solomon, Program Resource Specialist of the Center for Com- 
munity Studies, University of Saskatchewan are concerned—worried 
may be a better word,—about the future of agricultural extension 
as an instrument for resource development. They would like to see it 
‘move beyond the present stage of providing services and promoting 
ad hoc policies’’. They claim that the time has come to ‘“‘clearly separate 
policy information from policy formulation and implementation,” 
and call for an improvement in the quality of policy formulation and 
implementation through education. 

What the Conference Will Do—These, and background papers in other 
sectors, will provide valuable raw materials for use and guidance in conference 
discussions. These discussions, understandably, will start with a general review 
of resource use and development and expand into a detailed consideration of 
problems in specific sectors. The probing of these individual sectors will be 
followed by studies of common problems, interrelationships among resource 
sectors, and regional planning as well as by discussions of special problems and 
a review and appraisal of the principles that guide resource development. 

The conference is a working conference that will come to grips with 
conflicts stemming from lack of coordination in resource use and development. 
The problem before the conference is really one of resolving these conflicts and 
looking for ways to re-establish harmony between man and nature so that 
man himself may learn to derive optimum benefit from nature’s gifts, without 
wasting any or part of these gifts and his own energy. The resource experts will 
therefore wish to study those structures that determine the various types of 
management. In fact, the conference program provides for a lengthy discussion 
of management problems, research work, administration, division of responsi- 
bilities, information, and extension work in relation to the well-ordered, best 
use and full development of renewable resources. 

The conference may well mark the beginning of a new and dynamic era 
in our national economy if, while clarifying development problems, it finds 
ways to solve them. Policy-makers and their advisers would then find it 
easier to draw up over-all plans for the harmonious management of our natural 
resources, plans that would redound to the benefit of all Canadians. 


THE POTATO ENTERPRISE ON NEW BRUNSWICK FARMS 


G. C. RETSON 


Potatoes are the major cash crop in New Brunswick and during the past 
ten years have accounted for 17 per cent of cash farm income. On farms in 
commercial areas the enterprise tends to be highly specialized and often pro- 
vides the major source of cash receipts. Returns are highly variable and 
reflect variations in yields and prices. The 1959-60 season was a successful one; 
yields were one per cent below and prices 47 per cent above the provincial 
average for the past ten years. 

In 1960 the Economics Division conducted a small-scale study of that 
enterprise. Enumerators collected relevant business data from 31 growers—26 
in Carleton and Victoria counties and five in the adjoining counties of Mada- 
waska and York. The sample had been so designed as to supply an about equal 
number of small, medium and large growers that could provide detailed 
information on the production and marketing of the 1959 crop. 

Farm Organization.—The average grower operated a farm of 275 acres, of 
which 118 acres were in crops. Potatoes accounted for about one-third of the 
crop acreage. Livestock numbers averaged 27 cattle, seven sows or hogs and 
40 hens and chickens per farm. There were only three horses on the 31 farms. 
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Soil type, in terms of adaptability to potato production, seemed to be a 
major factor influencing farm organization. The high productivity of some of 
the better soils, under short rotations or close to continuous cropping, is 
reflected in land values which tend to restrict the possibilities of livestock 
production in these areas. Increasing size of the potato enterprise has also led 
to greater specialization not only by taking land out of the production of other 
crops but also through added demands on management. Some of the larger 
operators indicated they had reduced their livestock operations because they 
could not afford to divide their attention between a crop and a livestock 
program. Some operators had reduced their livestock numbers and expanded 
their woods operations. 

Another factor which has influenced the organization of potato growing 
farms in New Brunswick is the general availability of labor for harvesting. 
At this critical time schools are closed and workers from adjoining districts, 
which generally have a labor surplus, move to the area. As the stoniness of 
many of the soils restricts the use of mechanical harvesting equipment, avail- 
ability of labor had probably played an important part in facilitating increased 
size and specialization in the enterprise. 

Large operators noted the insecurity of a specialized operation but sug- 
gested that there were some compensating factors. The fertilizer and machinery 
suppliers have a bigger stake in the large operator and tend to carry him for a 
longer time in periods of low prices. Expansion in potato processing would 
also bring increased security to the industry. Another development being 
considered by some of the larger growers was that of taking over the marketing 
of their own and possibly some of their neighbor’s crop. Whatever their 
significance in a year of high prices, growers’ comments pointed toward further 
increases in size and specialization in potato production on New Brunswick 
farms. 

Scale of Operation.—Potato acreage ranged from five to 160 acres and 
averaged 38.2 acres per farm. Large acreage was associated with lower pro- 
duction costs and higher labor returns. This was largely attributable to higher 
yields and greater economy in purchase of supplies and in use of equipment 
on the larger units. The smaller operators, however, marketed a larger per- 
centage of their crop during the latter part of the season and secured higher 
prices and higher labor returns per acre. The relatively high level of prices in 
the 1959 marketing season probably influenced farmers’ opinions on scale of 
operation and their intentions with respect to future plantings. None of the 
growers planned any reduction from their 1959 potato acreage. Ten growers 
expected to maintain their acreage at or about this level and 21 planned some 
increase. Twenty-three of the 31 growers said that their current acreage was 
below that required for an efficient potato operation which, on the average, was 
suggested as being not less than 51 acres per farm. 

Variety.—Katahdin was the chief variety; it accounted for 52 per cent of 
the potato acreage. All but five of the growers had some acreage planted to 
this variety. Next in importance was Kennebec, with 13 per cent, followed by 
Pontiac, Ontario, Sebago and Keswick ranging downward from eight to five 
per cent respectively of the total acreage. Ten other varieties accounted for 
nine per cent of the potato acreage. 

Growers were asked two questions with respect to variety: (1) What 
variety do you feel has been the most profitable on your farm in recent years? 
and (2) What variety do you prefer on the basis of table quality? On the basis 
of profitability, 19 of the 31 farmers indicated Katahdin as their first choice. 
Other varieties listed as most profitable were Keswick, Sebago, Fundy, Green 
Mountain, Ontario and Pontiac. As for table quality, Green Mountain was the 
first choice of ten farmers. Other varieties preferred were Katahdin, Keswick, 
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Netted Gem, Fundy and Kennebec. Some growers tended to discount the 
influence of variety on table quality, stating that how and where the crop was 
grown had more bearing on quality than variety. Another opinion frequently 
expressed was that, under current marketing arrangements, the grower was 
not adequately compensated for quality. 

Yields—Farmers secured an average yield of 139 barrels of potatoes an 
acre. This yield, a field run yield, was used in computing cost of production. 
To secure this yield farmers applied an average of 2,054 pounds of fertilizer 
and 0.4 tons of manure an acre. The crop received an average of eight pesticide 
sprays; moreover, 80 per cent of the. growers applied a killing spray before 
harvesting. 

The most favored crop program was a three-year rotation of oats, hay and 
potatoes which was used on 27 per cent of the land planted to potatoes in 1959. 
This rotation, with one or more consecutive crops of potatoes, accounted for 60 
per cent of the potato acreage. A grain, hay and potato rotation with two or 
more crops of hay before plowing down to potatoes accounted for most of the 
remaining land. 

Since growers followed standard procedures rather closely the influence 
of cultural practices on yields was not particularly noticeable. Applications of 
fertilizer ranged from 1,600 to 2,500 pounds an acre and were not associated 
with any significant variation in yields. The six growers who applied manure 
at an average rate of 3.4 tons an acre used 141 pounds less fertilizer an acre 
but had yields identical to those on farms where no manure was used on 
potatoes. The 13 farms growing from two to seven consecutive crops of potatoes 
on all or part of their land used 73 pounds more fertilizer an acre and had 
yields only three barrels an acre below those of farms with a single crop of 
potatoes in the rotation. 

Price.—Price is a major determinant of the profitability of a crop. In the 
1959-60 season it was also an important factor affecting farm-to-farm varia- 
tions in returns secured by potato growers in New Brunswick. Potato prices 
advanced sharply in the spring of 1960 and some farmers, who marketed a 
substantial volume of their crop at that time, secured an over-all price more 
than double that received by growers who disposed of their crop earlier in the 
season. 

Growers included in the study marketed 63 per cent of their crop as 
table stock, 23 per cent as seed and 3 per cent to starch factories. The remainder 
11 per cent of the field run crop—was held for seed or farm use or lost in 
storage. Growers generally noted that the shrinkage in the 1959 crop was below 
normal. The average price received was $3.40 a barrel for potatoes marketed 
as table stock and $2.90 a barrel for seed potatoes. Sales to starch factories 
averaged $0.49 a barrel. Variations in prices received for table stock and seed 
potatoes were of little significance as time of sale rather than type of market was 
the major factor affecting price. 

Financial Summary.—Potato receipts averaged $16,965 per farm. These 
included sales of seed, table stock and culls, plus an allowance for potatoes used 
for seed, feed or home consumption. The average price received by growers 
was $3.17 per 165-pound barrel, which is the standard unit of measurement 
in the area. 

Potato expenses included cash costs such as seed, fertilizer, spray material, 
as well as various indirect or overhead charges, including depreciation, interest 
on investment, share of taxes, etc. To provide a comparison of the enterprise 
on farms where labor was hired with those where most of it was provided by 
the operator or members of his family, contract labor was the only type of 
labor included in expenses; the work done consisted largely of seed cutting and 
potato picking and was usually hired on a piece work basis. Labor returns, 
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Table 1.—Summary of the Potato Enterprise Business, 31 Growers, New Brunswick, 1959-60 
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which averaged $250 an acre, are thus the returns for time spent on the potato 
enterprise regardless of whether it was supplied by paid or unpaid workers. 
A record of time spent on potato operations was secured and, when charged 
to the enterprise at a rate of 75 cents an hour, resulted in an average cost of 
production of $233 an acre or $1.67 a barrel. 


HE WHO HAS A SMALL FARM... 


J. ZEMAN 


Why do we still have so many small farms in Canada? Are these farms 
going to remain perennially with us? Can the operator of a small farm so 
manage his business as to increase his scale of operations or volume of business 
while holding on to the same acreage? How many small-farm operators are 
either pleased with or complacent about their farm acreage, and rather uncon- 
cerned with the farm as a business concern? Are levels of living lower and, 
if so, how much lower on small than on other farms? 

Precise answers cannot be found to all these questions. However, studies 
made in the Davidson area of Saskatchewan in 1959 and 1960 may give support, 
add to—or even detract—from the many ideas already propounded in the widely- 
ranging debate on the worth—or social and economic discredit—of the small 
farm. 

The Farm Operator.—The farms studied included 110 half-section farms in 
the Rural Municipalities of Monet (No. 257) and St. Andrews (No. 287). The 
chief characteristics of their operators, as owners or tenants, may be briefly 
summarized, as follows, all figures indicating number of operators or farms of 
various groups: 


Ownership and Tenure 


Two quarter One quarter Two Total 
sections owned,one quarters number of 
owned rented rented farms 
Reconnaissance (1959) ... 60 2 14 76 


Sample (1960 byes canbe ope atne 25 2 t 34 
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Age Distribution of Operators 


Total 
Under 6land number of 
30 31-45 46-60 over farms 
Reconnaissan Ce@x.nn-00-s 14 17 19 26 76 
AMIDE wer. ence ease EE 7 8 7 12 34 
Number of Years on Farm 
Total 
5 years 36 and number of 
or less 6-15 16-25 26-35 over farms 
Reconnaissance .. 16 LY 18 9 16 76 
SAMple: semen eee 8 Grae il ¥) 8 34 
Place of Residence 
Total 
On Off number of: 
farm farm Both farms 
Reconnaissance #...o. eee wae 371 at 12 76 
pample ls OF, (oe pe: a) Tae. 6 ZY 10 3 34 
Amount of Time Devoted to Farming 
Full Part Total all 
time time farms 
Reconnaissancer. «oteczeq@a. ond. efat).care ati 64 12 76 
Sampleswculoy.1d saolievda jo, elena etch eer 28 6 34 


At the time of the 1960 sample survey, 10 operators were single, one was 
a widower, and 23 were married. Of the 23 married operators 12 had children 
at home, the number of children per family ranging from one to six. The aver- 
age of the single operators was 39 and ranged from 22 to 71 years. Five 
of the single operators lived at home with their parents. Two bachelors lived 
singly and three had either their mother, sister or father living with them. 


The level of formal education of farm people in Saskatchewan—and most 
probably also in other provinces—is generally lower than that of people in other 
walks of life (Table 1). This is most deplorable because modern farming calls 


Table 1.—Percentage Distribution of Persons, 20 Years of Age and Over, with Eight Years or 
Less of Schooling, Saskatchewan, 1951 


eeeees= oS "=" 


Percentage of people with 


Description of population 8 years or less of schooling 


eee ee ee 


BAM oe SS Se eet Cee ck eee eee Oe ee ee ee 69 
Riraltot-farin . 4 ARUP... SO GAIVED, .. SeNOIOSS 6 eo oi 58 
2h) Oe, Cy Se CRE SR Mem AS SOK ah ok hae 43 
Total population gi¢) i738 dus. fae es. See Lele 57 


* Table 89—Report No. 6, Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life, Province of Saskatchewan. 
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for a high level of intellectual ability. In fact, farming techniques and farm 
business methods are becoming increasingly complex. He who has a high level 
of education finds himself in a better competitive position than his less well- 
educated neighbor. The latter may also find that his comparative lack of educa- 
tion may act as a barrier to his entry into a more remunerative occupation out- 
side agriculture. 

In our sample, two operators had only Grade 4 schooling, 14 had Grade 8,11 
had one to three years of high school, three had complete Grade 12, three had 
spent one or two years at a university, and one had a university degree. As for 
the 23 farm wives, six had public school education, 10 had one to three years 
of high school, three had complete high school and four had teachers’ certificates. 

The 1951 census indicated that 69 per cent of the rural people in Saskat- 
chewan had eight years of schooling or less. In our survey, 53 per cent of the 
farm operators and only 26 per cent of the farm wives had eight years of 
schooling or less. We are probably justified to assume that the present level of 
education of our farm people has improved but we must not discount the pos- 
sibility that the level of education of people in our sample is higher than that for 
the province as a whole. 

The Agricultural Ladder.—Some of our sample farmers had been farming fora 
long time and others only for a short time. The number of years these farmers 
had been on their present farms ranged from two to 52. They did not all begin, 
as farmers, the same way; two had started on their present farms as home- 
steaders, 22 had purchased their farms, three had inherited them, and seven 
have been full tenants all along. 

These comments on peoples’ start as farmers lead us, naturally, to this 
question: How does a young man start farming today? Does he look at the old 
“agricultural ladder’ before he decides to climb? If he does, he is likely to find 
that the first rung is badly broken and that the whole of the ladder is rather 
shaky. If his ambition pushes him toward the goal of large-scale farming he 
may soon find himseif in a state of dejection and frustration if he has little 
capital of his own and starts as a hired man. 

In the Davidson area homesteads are a thing of the past. A beginning 
farmer, there, must either rent, purchase, or inherit land. He will purchase, 
however, only if he has the necessary capital or if credit is easily available 
because farm land in the area is high-price land. 

Farm tenancy is an important, and today one may even say that it is the 
initial step or rung in the agricultural ladder. But, in some areas—not in all, 
of course—it may be a very slippery step. In fact, the young farmer of today 
is generally a farmer’s son who starts farming with financial and other help 
from his father. In our sample, for example, 17 operators had branched off on 
their own with the help of a relative—the father, in most cases. 

We may now give our—and most probably the generally accepted—con-= 
cept of the modern agricultural ladder. The young farmer works with his 
father up to a certain age. He then goes partly on his own, buying or renting 
some land and using his father’s machinery. Later, he may add to his farm acre- 
age and may also, as is often the case, take over the family farm. When he 
buys land, the purchased land may very well be a parcel from his father’s farm. 
This is a business-like method of transferring the family farm from father to 
son, a method that provides the son with an incentive to stay on the farm. 
In too many instances, unfortunately, father and son do not draw up any formal 
arrangement and the son’s status and attitude may then, sometimes, be worse 
than those of a hired man. When there are many sons in the family, the process 
becomes more complicated. Not only does the family farm have to be transferred 
to one son but other farms have to be purchased for the other sons who want to 
farm. Some of them, however, may and often do leave the farm and search for 
other occupations. True enough a few leave it in the hope of saving enough 
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money to be able to return to the land but the history of these hopeful people 
is often a history of frustrated hopes or changing ambitions. Some young fellows 
without a farm background, too, may find the eventual ownership of a farm a 
most alluring prospect. If they have enough capital they may well expect to 
become successful farmers provided they be willing to acquire the needed 
know-how by securing advice from farm neighbors and agricultural representa- 
tives, attending short farm courses, reading farm newspapers and extension and 
technical bulletins on farming. They may also more solidly prepare their future 
as farmers by first following a good agricultural diploma course. If they lack 
capital, however, they may have to start as hired farm workers. Now then, the 
question remains, “How, and how fast can they get on top if they have to 
use an old discarded ladder with a badly broken lower rung?” 


The Changing Rural Pattern.—The rural population used to predominate in 
Saskatchewan but the trend is now toward an ever-increasing majority of 
urban dwellers. So is it also in the two municipalities included in our study. 
Table 2 illustrates the changing population patterns there. In the province as a 
whole, total population numbers have changed very little during the last 25 
years but their distribution between occupations has changed markedly. 


Table 2.—Change in Rural Population as a Percentage of Total Population, Small Farm 
Survey Area, 1960 
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Number of occupied farms.........¢.....:. 397 391 386 403 369 835 318 


The total acreage in improved agricultural land has not changed much in 
recent years and one may say that it has probably reached its upper limit. As 
farms increase in size they decrease in numbers. The original land settlement 
policy favored a small size of farm. The homesteads were only one quarter- 
section in size and another quarter-section could later be pre-empted. Farmers 
could otherwise add to their acreage only by renting or purchasing more land. 
The advent of mechanization in the late thirties changed all that. Large outlays 
were and are still required for the purchase of machinery and larger farms 
are needed for the economic use of that machinery. 

Some farmers look to farming simply as a way of life whereas others 
look to it as a definite and complex but challenging type of business operation. 
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Most Saskatchewan farmers are business-minded. As a proof of this assertion, 
we may bring our estimate that about one third of our farmers produce three 
quarters of our agricultural output. This output is a producer of income. 
Farmers, of course, value the size of their annual income differently, depending 
on their emphasis on the business aspect of farming. All, however, need at least 
a moderate income to go on as farmers. An ambitious operator of a small farm, 
who has business, technical and managerial skills may find ways to better his 
situation and move up to the class of large-scale farmers. His neighbor, though, 
may be less concerned with business profits and feel quite happy to live on a 
small farm that does not entail too many business worries and brings him 
peace of mind and other satisfactions. He sets his own working hours, makes his 
own decisions, and does not have to work under the watching eye of a super- 
visor. A lover of nature, he likes to depend on it rather than on the intricacies 
of business for his happiness. He is not isolated, as in former days, and his 
social and recreational opportunities are as plentiful and less costly than those 
of his urban friends. . 

In the past, farm and home were a single and closely-knit unit. They are 
more distinct today. Many farmers live in villages, towns or cities and have 
to commute to the farm to do farm work. The kitchen no longer serves as a 
part-time repair shop. Separating cream, churning butter and other activities 
are no longer carried on in the farm home. The farm home, however, now 
enjoys about the same amenities and conveniences as the urban home. As an 
example, it was not so long ago that only a few of our farm homes had elec- 
tricity; today about 70 per cent of them are electrified. 

When a farmer does not live on his own farm he may tend to become 
only a part-time farmer and may even be tempted to withdraw completely 
from farming. In fact, when a farmer lives in a non-farm community he is 
better aware of non-farm employment opportunities, being in closer contact 
with people and firms in need of labor. Of the 34 farmers in our 1960 random 
sample nine lived in a town, three both in town and at the farm, and 21 lived 
permanently on the farm. 

Future Plans.—How can a half-section farmer better his situation? There is 
no one single answer to this question. In fact, there are many ways and combin- 
ations of ways in which he may do so. Suffice it to mention that he may increase 
or intensify his farm business or add to his income by securing off-farm employ- 
ment. His choice, his decisions depend on available opportunities and on his own 
preferences. 

Sound, intelligent planning is the key to success in farm management. Of 
the 110 farmers in our studies, 76 had been interviewed as part of a reconnais- 
sance survey and 34 as part of a special random survey. We inquired, from the 
latter, as to their future plans concerning the size of their farm units. While 
going into a description and analysis of their answers, let us also have a look 
into the past. We may thus be better able to interpret these answers. 

Only eight of these 34 farmers had ever operated more than a half-section 
farm. Three of them had three quarter-section units, at the time of the study, 
two had a section, at one time, two a one, two a one and one half-section, and 
one had farmed two sections. The age of these eight operators averaged 63 
years and ranged from 38 to 76. The two youngest farmers intended to enlarge 
the size of their farms, if circumstances permitted. 

Of the 34 farmers 21 were 45 years of age or older; the average for these 
21 farmers was 61 years of age. Of the 21 only seven had ever farmed more 
than a half-section. Only three wished to expand the size of their operations; 
they were 45, 46, and 54 years of age, respectively. The 54-year old one had 
previously farmed one section of land. We have reason to believe that many 
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half section farmers do not have larger farms simply because they do not 
care about operating larger units. 

Only 12 of the 34 expressed the willingness to increase their size of business, 
if they ever found it possible to do so. Their ages averaged 35 years and ranged 
from 22 to 54. This expressed willingness may very well turn out to be nothing 
more than a dream. More land can be purchased, yes, but at what price? The 
purses of the half-section farmers are not always well-enough filled up to 
allow them to buy high-price land. And, low-price land is usually land of lower 
quality that can be improved only if a farmer wants to and has the money to 
rehabilitate that land. Three other farmers will certainly enlarge their farms 
since they will eventually take over their fathers’ farms. Three others are able 
and aggressive and thus likely to add to the size of their farm units. As for the 
other six, one fails to see how they could be induced to shoulder a heavier 
burden. They are older farmers and age, as anyone knows, often curbs expan- 
sion ideas. 

Thirteen operators are about to retire as farmers; 11 of them are over 60 
years of age and two others are still comparatively young but are finding other 
sources of employment. In seven cases, the land is most likely to be turned 
over to a son who is now either farming on his own or in partnership with his 
father. Five operators will either sell or rent their farms and the other, a tenant, 
will simply return the land to the landlord. Most likely, the larger part of these 
units will-be incorporated into larger farm units. 

Nine farmers are happy as they are and do not wish to farm more than a 
half-section. Their ages averaged 48 years and range from 28 to 69. 

Six farmers were part-time farmers; they secured a fairly large income 
from off-farm employment. Others also found employment away from the farm 
but not enough to qualify as part-time farmers. In three families the wife was 
employed full-time in non-farm work. 

The size or volume of business may also be increased by intensifying opera- 
tions, adding new enterprises to the over-all business and higher-yielding 
practices such as the use of commercial fertilizers and higher-yielding animals 
and crops. This, admittedly, is easier said than done. Farm inputs cost money 
and the more productive they are the more they are likely to cost. Credit is an 
answer and certainly the right answer if its use will lead to larger outputs per 
unit of input. 

When a farmer finds it impossible to increase his income, he should look for 
ways of curtailing his expenses. A little sacrifice of so-called independence and 
a greater co-operative sense should go a long way toward the control of some 
types of expense. In fact, he may come to an agreement with neighbors for the 
use of machinery, exchange of labor, living accommodation, etc. Of our 34 
farmers 23 “ran their own show” quite independently. The other 11, however, 
had made agreements with relatives for the use of farm machinery. These 
agreements ranged from the sharing of one or more machines to the common 
or co-operative use of all machinery. In some cases, labor was pooled; in others 
it was traded for the use of equipment. The age of the operator undoubtedly 
exerted some influence on the will to pool or exchange productive resources. The 
older operators, for example, supplied equipment in return for their son’s or 
sons’ labor. Twelve farmers, ranging from 64 to 76 years of age, could be classi- 
fied as semi-return; five of these 12 farmers were still most actively concerned 
with decisions concerning the management of the farm. Could it be that retire- 
ment or semi-retirement is resorted to as a means of gaining some bargaining 
advantage? 

Levels of Living.—The measurement of levels of living is a process fraught 
with many difficulties, the living content being made up of so many intangibles 
and variables. Despite their inaccuracies, however, data on levels of living 
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usually afford valuable information for comparisons between groups and changes 
over time. 


In any event, who would dare say that Saskatchewan farmers would be 
happy to return to levels of living “enjoyed” during the drought and depres- 
sion thirties? A study! published in 1939 gives the following description of 
levels of living during that period. “Before the depression, farm contributions 
accounted for between 40 and 50 per cent of the total value of all food require- 
ments on farms of the prairie region. The limitations to diversification imposed 
by climatic conditions were reflected in the diet of the farm family. There was a 
rude plenty of salt pork, eggs, milk, cream, and butter in summer, and of 
frozen beef and potatoes with reduced supplies of dairy products in winter. 
Farmers made very few purchases from the meat markets of the villages and 
towns, but in some communities a weekly supply of fresh meat through the 
summer months might be secured through a measure of informal local co- 
operation in the form of a “beef-ring.” On the majority of farms cream was 
looked upon as a luxury and little was consumed either in summer or winter, 
nearly all of it being reserved for churning into butter or for shipment to the 
nearest creamery. The chief defect in the diet of the rural population was the 
preponderance of starches and meats and the inadequate supplies of leafy vege- 
tables and fresh fruits. Wild or native fruits were rarely found on the open 
prairie although ‘“‘Saskatoonberries” grew readily in sheltered river and lake 
valleys. The deficiencies of the farm garden were partly overcome in prosperous 
years by fairly substantial purchases of canned tomatoes and canned corn, 
of dried fruits such as prunes and evaporated apples, of fresh fruit in the fall 
for preserving, and of apples for winter consumption. Gardens began to show 
improvement in well-established communities as more time could be spared 
from the cultivation of field crops; trees were planted, which in addition to 
improving the appearance of the farmstead formed an effective “wind-break” 
or “shelter belt,” both for the farm-house and the farm garden, making possible 
a much greater production of vegetables and the cultivation of small fruits 
specially adapted to the region.”’ 

In our Davidson study area, it may well be pointed out, farmers now pro- 
duce comparatively little for use in the farm home. Only 12 of the 34 farmers in 
our sample kept livestock. Most of the farmers bought their milk, cream, butter 
eggs, and meat. Most of them, however, had a garden, even if the heavy soils in 
the area are not too well adapted to gardening. Fruits and vegetables were 
generally “grown in the store.” Thirty-one of the 34 farmers spent $893 for 
groceries, on the average, in 1960. The other three farmers were living with 
their parents and did not have to incur cash expenses for food. For all 34 
farmers, total cash living expenses averaged $1,678 per family. Items of 
expense included groceries, fruit and meat, fuel, life insurance, clothing, new 
furnishing, and expenses for other personal and educational, church, charity, 
and health purposes. 

Our appraisal indicated that the level of living of these farmers was fairly 
high. We devised a rating, on a 12-point basis, taking account of facilities found 
in the home, the appearance and condition of the dwelling, the age and make 
of the car. According to this rating, four of the 34 farmers were enjoying a very 
high level of living. Three of the four were urban dwellers, two were semi- 
retired, one had another occupation, and the wife of the fourth one was 
employed, full time, in off-farm work. Eleven were rated as having a “good,” 
12 a “fair,” and six a low level of living. As for the five single operators who 
lived with their parents, we assumed that their level of living was the same as 
that of their parents. The level of education of farm people being generally 





1 Britnell, G. E, The Wheat Economy, The University of Toronto Press. Toronto. 1939 p. 168. 
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higher in the Davidson area than in the province as a whole, one might there- 
fore expect levels of living also to be higher. Another factor which, undoubtedly, 
has greatly contributed to the rise in levels of living, is the size and quality of 
the crops that have been harvested in recent years. Opportunities for off-farm 
employment have also been quite good. 

Table 3 was organized to supply a descriptive summary of the facilities 
enjoyed by the 34 farmers. Each one of them had a radio, only two were with- 
out electric power, and only two did not have a telephone. Twenty-three had a 
television set and others would like to acquire one but feel that “reception” is 
not good enough to justify the expenses. Most farm homes had refrigerators 
and electric or gas stoves. 


Table 3.—Specified Living Convenience and Facilities, Rural Farm, Rural Non-Farm and 
Urban Households, Canada 1951, and Saskatchewan Rural Municipalities Nos. 257 and 287, 








1961 
a TTT TTT0QaSa—<———— 
19512 1961 
Rural 
Canada Urban © |————__-_____________| R.. Ms. 257 
Total Non-farm| Farm and 287 
Number of households........... 3,409, 295 2,155, 035 1, 254, 260 624,475 629,785 34 
Proportion of households with: —per cent— 
Telephowey.;. A400. Of... 94 60 72 39 33 44 94 
SdIGAS Ete. < oak het chan Re 92 95 87 86 89 100 
HASSENS er CAre WIt. 222 Wk nit me 42 41 45 38 52 82 
Electricity -3....22 2a, oo 87 99 66 76 56 94 
Powered washing machine...... 73 1. 64 62 66 100 
Mechanical refrigerator......... 47 59 26 30 D2 88 
Gas or electric stove............ 50 69 17 a0 13 82 
Inside running water............ 74 94 40 46 33 59 
Bath or shower (exclusive use).. 57 ca 22 28 16 50 
Flush toilet (exclusive use)..... 64 86 27 35 20 50 
A @l@VISION. BEG. 2. mtd. ton Soi. cok not included 65 


SS eS! ee 


* Abell, Helen C. ‘‘The Farm Family in Canada” The Economic Annalist, June 1959. 


A cause of real concern, however, was the fact that part of the living costs 
was taking much away from what ought to be set aside as reserves for deprecia- 
tion or as interest on investment. Twenty farmers had to spend on living, 
amounts ranging from $193 to $4,718 per farmer, which should have been set 
aside as interest on investment and depreciation reserves. Even when off-farm 
income is brought into the picture, we are left with 11 operators who were faced 
with the alternative of lowering their level of living or of dipping into what 
should be built up as reserves for carrying on with the farm business; the 
amounts so absorbed ranged from $207 to $1,850 per farm. 


Undoubtedly, there were mitigating or offsetting circumstances that helped 
maintain fairly high levels of living. Some operators made adjustments that 
enabled them to keep their investments in machinery at a low level; others, or 
their wives, had off-farm jobs; and still others kept livestock as a source of 
perquisites and additional cash income. 


Concluding Remarks.— The complete reconnaissance survey of 76 farms in 
two municipalities, in the fall of 1959, was undertaken as a preliminary step to 
a farm business organization to be undertaken in the Davidson area. The 34 
farms in our special random sample were not visited till the fall of 1960. Some 
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changes obviously, should have occurred during the one-year interval. In fact, 
as our enumerators went about their work they found this to be true. Fifty 
of the 76 farms visited in 1959 had hardly changed at all but others had passed 
completely out of the picture. Three had sold out—in each case to another half- 
section farmer within our group of 34 farmers. Eight had quit farming. They 
had either completely retired from remunerative work or secured other types 
of employment, after having rented their land to other farmers. Three had died 
and their farms were being temporarily managed on behalf of the heirs, pending 
final settlement of the estate. Ten had increased the size of their farms by 
from one to three quarters. Two had reduced it to a one quarter-section. 

The number of half-section farms is probably decreasing and will probably 
continue to do so. 

He who has a small farm .. . will probably solve his own problems by 
intensifying his operations, increasing the size of his farm business unit, securing 
off-farm employment in addition to work on the farm, and even moving out of 
farming altogether. Now then, the number of half-section farms probably tends 
to decrease. Farmers themselves are making adjustments, on their individual 
farms and among farms, that may eventually help solve the small farm 
problem. 


CHANGES IN NUMBER AND SIZE OF FARM UNITS IN THE 
RUSSELL-MINNEDOSA AREA OF MANITOBA, 1956-60 


J. G. MAcKENZIE 


The total number of farm units on clay loam soils of the Newdale associ- 
ation, in the Russell-Minnedosa area of Manitoba, decreased during the 1956-60 
four-year period. We have secured detailed information on these changes 
in farm numbers, according to farm size and to the method of acquiring land 
to add to existing units or to build up new units, from farm occupancy maps 
prepared by the Economics Division in 1956 and 19601. 

The Newdale clay loam soils are Northern Black Earths found in the area 
south and southwest of Riding Mountain National Park. These soils are highly 
fertile and well suited to production of the common grain and forage crops. 
Numerous sloughs and water drainage channels, however, impede the use of 
large tillage machines and add to the cost of field operations. Grain and grain- 
beef cattle farms predominate in this area. Large hog enterprises are found on 
only a small number of farms, and poultry raising is generally unimportant. 
Capital investment in real estate and machinery amounts to about $16,500 per 
farm on the two-quarter section units and $32,000 on the three and four-quarter 
units. Investment in livestock varies according to kind and size of enterprise. 

In 1956 there were 561 farm units in the study area. The two-quarter and 
three-quarter section units were the most common size-groups, and together 
with the one-quarter units made up 74 per cent of all farms. Four-quarter 
and larger units accounted for 26 per cent. Table 1 shows the distribution of 
these farm units, by size, and the number of new units formed in each group 
between 1956 and 1960. 

Of the total number of farms recorded in 1956, about 25 per cent had dis- 
appeared by 1960. The land parcels which made up these units had either 





1 These maps were prepared to show the most common size of farm unit, and the location 
of farm operators to be interviewed in our study of Changes in Farm Organization in Manitoba. 
The study area includes 12.75 townships scattered over Newdale clay loam soils. 
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been absorbed by neighboring units or reorganized into new units and taken 
over by an operator who had not previously been farming in the area. Except 
for the one-quarter section group of farms, the various unit size-groups had 
about the same rate of disappearance. 

About 23 per cent of the farms visited in 1956 were larger in size when the 
area was revisited in 1960. These farms, in the process of acquiring additional 
land, moved into a large unit size-group and became new units in the larger 
categories. For example, of the 50 farms in the “70-239 acre” size group visited 
in 1956, six had increased in size from 1956 to 1960; four of these farms had 
enlarged and moved up to the “240-399 acre” size-group, one to the “400-559 
acre” size-group; and the other to the ‘560-719 acre” size-group. 

In 1960 the study area included 471 farm units. About 60 per cent of these 
units were farms which had remained of the same sizel during the 1956-60 
period and 40 per cent were new units.2 The proportion of units which had 
remained the same size was fairly constant for all unit-size groups. 


Table 1.—Disposition of Farm Units* on Newdale Clay Loam Soils According to Size of Unit, 
Russell-Minnedosa Area of Manitoba, 1956-1960 


7, 
Size of unit 
ee nee LTP Y Mei ee, 


70- | 240- | 400- | seo- | 720 | geo- a fee 
239 399 559 719 879 1,039 | vote 
acres acres acres acres acres acres wel 





acres 
—number of farm units— 
Number of farm units, 1956........ 50 oe 140 70 38 21 19 561 
Disposition of farm units, 1956 to 
Units disappeared............... 21 54 30 15 7 8 4 139 
Units enlarged (2 ew, Fe 6 52 38 14 14 3 0 127 
Units remained same size....... 23 117 72 41 We 10 15 295 
New farm units, 1960.............. 12 33 30 40 20 18 23 176 
Number of farm units, 1960>....... 35 150 102 81 37 28 38 471 
—per cent change in number of units— 
Change in number of farm units, 
1956: $0.41960 M.S Vs/ AG AAr eg —30 —31 —27 +13 — 3 +33 | +100 —16 








————————— — Se ee ee eee ieee i vino 


s A father and son or other family group arrangement working together with common machinery complement is con- 
sidered to be one farm unit. Farms with less than 70 total assessed acres were not enumerated. 

b Farm units in 1960 were those which had remained of the same size between 1956 and 1960, plus new farms found in each 
unit-size group in 1960. 


In addition to the farms which had added to their acreages, Many new 
units were formed either by the reorganization of land parcels which were 
sold directly by operators who had abandoned farming or through the settle- 
ment of estates. The 12 new farm units in the 70-239 acre group would all have 
been formed from land parcels which previously had been part of larger units 


1 These farms were considered not to have changed in size, i.e. they were of the same size 
in 1960 as in 1956. 

“New units (by size-group) were formed either by purchasing or renting all land and 
setting up new headquarters or by enlarging existing units. In both cases there was a decrease 
in number of units in another farm-size group. This article is concerned with change in number 
of farm units according to size of farm without regard to change of farm operators. 
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that had broken up through sale or inheritance. On the other hand, the new 
units in the other farm size group came both from farms which had moved up 
from a smaller-size group and from new units formed from the reorganization 
of land parcels. 

The relationship between number of new farm units and the number of 
units which disappeared varied by unit-size group. During the 1956-60 period 
the total number of one-quarter farms decreased by 30 per cent, two-quarter 
farms by 31 per cent and three-quarter farms by 27 per cent; the four-quarter 
farms increased by 13 per cent and seven-quarter and larger farms by 100 
per cent. The total number of farm units in all size groups decreased by 16 
per cent. In 1960, because of the shift to a larger size of farm, the four-quarter 
section and larger units made up 39 per cent of the total number of farms in 
the study area. 

When land was acquired, both to enlarge the size of farm units and to 
start units with new headquarters, there was a greater tendency for operators 
of the smaller farms to purchase than to rent and for operators of the larger 
farms to rent than to purchase (Table 2). The one-quarter units purchased 
83 per cent of the land used for these purposes, two-quarter units 76 per cent, 
three-quarter units 78 per cent and four-quarter units 62 per cent. On the 
other than the five-quarter units rented 58 per cent, six-quarter units 50 
per cent, and seven-quarter or larger units 62 per cent of the farmed land. 
For all land purchased and rented, 56 per cent was acquired by purchase and 
44 per cent by renting. 

Farm people thus seem to associate security of livelihood for the family 
with land ownership. To reach this stage of security, the operators of the 
smaller farms, strive to own all or at least a large part of the land they 
operate. The operators of the larger farms generally enjoy this type of security 
and then enlarge their land holdings still further to increase the returns to 
labor and to capital investment in machinery. So, they are not too concerned 
whether the additional land be owned or rented. 

Discussion of the small farm problem in this area with farmers and 
municipal officials indicated that many operators of small, uneconomic units 
are not fully replacing their capital investment in buildings and machinery. 


Table 2.—Proportion of Land Purchased and Rented in the Formation and Enlargement of 
Farm Units According to Size of Unit, Russell-Minnedosa Area of Manitoba, 1960 








Size of unit® 














Acquisition 70- | 240- | 400- | 560- | 720- | sso- | 1,080 | All 

239 399 599 719 897 1,039 Aisi 

acres acres | acres acres | acres BONES | og crcs 

* —per cent of acreage— 

Piréhased>.. ..trsacmtreceat]. .. es 83 76 78 62 42 50 38 56 
Hentedhhta. wieesber. 008 x. |; 17 24 22 38 58 50 62 44 
AWOL | Ee Seen ae ae 100 1060 100 100 160 1¢0 100 100 
Total, purchased and rented....... 5 ie 9 22 il 14 26 100 


@ Size of farm unit at time when occupancy maps were prepared in November 1960. os 
b Data not obtained for land outside the study area that made up part of farm units with headquarters inside area, or for 
land inside the area that made up part of units with headquarters outside the study area. 
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Instead, when buildings and machinery are in need of replacement, the oper- 
ator is inclined to sell out and the land is then absorbed by neighboring units. 
Because of high initial machinery investment requirements per farm unit and 
of the great working capacity of many of the newer tillage machines, there is 
probably an increasing tendency for fathers and sons and possibly brothers to 
work together and form a larger and more economic operating unit by pooling 
their resources in buildings, machinery and labor. 


In this area there was a unit-size break between the three-quarter section 
and the four-quarter section farms. The one, two, and three-quarter section 
farms all decreased in total numbers by nearly one-third while the number 
of four-quarter and larger units increased. Also, 73 per cent of all land 
purchased and rented to increase size of or to form new farm units was acquired 
by four-quarter section or larger units. This shift of land parcels from small 
to larger units would suggest that operators of grain or grain-livestock farms 
on Newdale clay loam soils consider an economic unit to be one that is at 
least four-quarter section in size. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Canada Trade in Agricultural Products with the United Kingdom, the United 
States and All Countries, 1959 and 1960. Ottawa. June 1961. 


The sixth in a series of annual bulletins supplying statistics on Canada’s 
agricultural trade with other countries. 


Canadian Agriculture in 1960. A Chronology of Federal Policies. Cameron, 
Marjorie R., Ottawa. April 1961. pp. 63. 


A chronological record of changes in federal policies affecting agriculture 
and of the more important events relating to agricultural policies. 


Marketing Boards in Canada, 1959 National Summary. Drayton, L. E., Ottawa. 
February 1961. pp. 8. 


The third in a series of annual reports on the activities of provincial 
agricultural marketing boards in Canada. It deals with the nature of these 
boards’ operations and gives statistical and other information on their number, 
the number of producers affected, and the value of sales. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


In Canada: The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; and Periodica 
Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal 34. 


Report of the FAO/WHO Seminar on Problems of Food and Nutrition in Africa 
South of the Sahara, held at Lwiron, Bukavu (Congo), 18-29 May 1959. FAO 
Nutrition Meetings Report Series No. 25. Rome. 1961. pp. IX + 93. 


“The aim of this food and nutrition seminar was to review the information 
acquired during the past ten years, to synthesize it on both the national and 
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regional levels, to make a critical study of methods used as well as of applied 
nutrition programs, and to draw conclusions both with regard to future work 
in the field of research as well as that in practical application.” 


Report of the European Seminar on Evaluation of Home Economics Extension 
Programs, held at Vienna, Austria, 9-21 May 1960. FAO Nutrition Meetings 
Report Series, No. 27. Rome. 1960. pp. VI + 50. 

A report on the first European seminar on the evaluation of home economics 
extension programs. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics 


(a) Volume 9, No. 12, December 1960 and Volume 10, No. 1, January 1961. 
These two issues contain an article, in two parts on Trends in World 
Demand for Jute Manufacturers. 

(b) Volume 10, No. 2, February 1961 has an article by K. C. Abercrombie 
on The Transition from Subsistence to Marked Agriculture in Africa 
South of the Sahara. 

(c) Volume 10, No. 2, March 1961 has an article by Mirko Lamer on 
Dairy Problems and Policies in India. 

All four issues, as usual, have Commodity Notes and Statistical Tables. 


Production Yearbook, 1959. FAO, Rome. 1960. pp. XII + 484. 


The thirteenth issue of the Production Yearbook. It contains data on land 
use, population, agricultural production, food supplies, prices, wages, and 
freight rates. 


Trade Yearbook, 1959. FAO, Rome. 1960. pp. XVII + 349. 


This thirteenth edition of the Trade Yearbook supplies statistical data 
on the value of agricultural trade and on imports and exports of agricultural 
products. 


Report of the Symposium on Education and Training in Nutrition in Europe, 
held at Bad Homburg, Germany, 2-11 December 1959. FAO Nutrition Meetings 
Report Series, No. 26. Rome. 1960. pp. IV + 55. 


A symposium sponsored jointly by FAO and the World Health Organization. 
The report deals chiefly with the training of professional workers in applied 
nutrition and dietetics, medicine and public health, home economics, agronomy, 
and school teaching. 


Food Supply, Time Series. FAO, Rome. 1960. pp. XIII + 170. 


A series of statistical tables, one for each of 32 countries, on production, 
available supply, uses as feed and for manufacturing purposes, and consumption 
of food. 


National Dairy Policies in Advanced Countries. FAO Commodity Policy Study. 
No. 12, FAO, Rome. Italy. 1960. pp. 68. 


This report is organized into five parts: Structural Characteristics of the 
Dairy Industry; Development of National Dairy Policies: Aims and Methods; 
Economic Repercussions of the Policies; and Appraisal of National Dairy Policies. 
It also contains an appendix on postwar dairy policies in individual countries. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Feeding the Dairy Herd. A Study of Practices in South-West England. 
Langley, J. A., Department of Economics (Agricultural Economics), University 
of Bristol, Devon, England. March 1961. pp. 44. Price: 5/. 

A study “designed to obtain a clearer picture of the contemporary pattern 
of feeding dairy cows, under the price-cost relationship for milk and the factors 
going into milk production at the present time, on the rank and file of milk- 
selling farms in the South West-of England; to test these practices against the 
theoretical considerations of feeding cows for maximum profit and to outline a 
method of reasoning whereby any milk producer can arrive at the most profit- 
able system under the particular circumstances on his own farm.” 


Uncertainty and the Farmer. An Introductory Survey of Some of the Effects 
of Risk and Uncertainty on the Farm Business. Dunford, W. J., Department of 
Economics (Agricultural Economics), University of Bristol, Devon, England. 
March 1961. pp. 40. Price: 3/6. 

A study of farmers’ attitudes toward uncertainty, of some of the factors 
Which affect these attitudes, and of some effects of uncertainty and of the 
economic cost of precautionary measures on farm business organization. 


Boiler Weights and Profits. Nurse, J.. G. Trant and J. Walker. Report on a 
co-operative project of the Departments of Agricultural Economics and Poultry 
Science of the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 1961. pp. 51. 

This bulletin demonstrates “to broiler growers the way profits per year from 
a given housing area depend upon the weight at which broilers are marketed.” 
It also contains a series of tables which indicate the most profitable market 
weight, and the profits that may be expected per 1,000 square feet for a wide 
variety of meats, feed and chick prices. 


Proceedings of the Co-operation and Marketing Conference. Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. January 3-6, 
196] Appel 06: 

These proceedings include, in the following order: 

1. A paper—Are farm organizations too big for democratic control?—by 

Dr. H. H. Hannam, President, Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 
2. a panel discussion on the best form of farm organization. 
3. papers on: 
(a) Toward better communications. 
(b) What objectives can we expect marketing boards to achieve? 
(c) What objectives can we expect voluntary marketing co-operatives 
to achieve? 
(d) What objectives can we expect governments to achieve for 
agriculture? 


4. a panel discussion on producer marketing boards and voluntary market- 
ing co-operatives. 
5. papers on: 
(a) Outlook. 
(b) The effect of our exchange rate on Canadian agriculture and 
industry. 
(c) The three roles of marketing board directors. 
(d) Farmer-owned facilities—How they have been financed. 
(e) How other business is financed. 
(f) Control of farmer-owned facilities. 
6. a panel discussion on How much help and/or direction should co-opera- 
tives and marketing boards expect from government? 
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Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Price 
Farm Products Farm modities and 

Year General |_—--—-——_ Prices of | Services used by Indus- 

and Whole- Agricul- Farmers trial 
Month sale Price tural ements mn MOTs ge | Todd Produc- 

Total Field Animal | Products Equip- tion 

Com- | mentand 
posite® {Materials> 
1935-39= 100 1949=100 
HOP gen ones 130.3 144.4 158.5 120 Joh Se eaan 130.6 119.9 75.9 662.6% euue geet 
1927, oe cate 127.38 138.6 149.4 Wo eal ae 8 TS oe 119.9 74.6 0070! | ae eae eee 
19028 a Ree. 12556 136.3 134.3 IB S32 in| eke ox ae 129.3 118.3 75.0 652 Galina eee 
WO ZO Re areca 124.6 140.8 137.2 Ua aM ira 127.9 117.6 75.8 fae We a Naira acai 
19302 ease 112.9 119.5 105.8 153 40... Seine ts. 117.0 105.6 75.3 GD G\s Re ete cere 
NOS eee ee ara 94.0 78.9 65.0 QD leu eae 100.9 92.2 67.9 Big ea) cant chute 
UEP alec raniee 86.9 65.5 60.4 AU ethyl [ete serenert 93.3 89.3 Glad Bi Or lend setae 
TOBY. 6 ote eens 87.4 69.3 69.3 GOMZE See Eee 89.8 88.8 58.8 LUE Be Rebidsiad Se 
OSA Is wes te 93.4 83.5 80.5 ie AMIE o cree o 95.5 96.8 59.6 AG ee eee ate 
193550 ser 94.4 89.2 84.4 94.1 88.0 95.4 95.6 59.9 47.2 41.4 
1936 eee 96.8 97.9 162.2 93.7 96.9 98.1 98.7 61.1 48.8 45.7 
LOST Aree eee 107.7 117.4 128.9 106.0 LON: 105.3 108.4 63.0 51.4 52.3 
TOS Siete 102.0 102.9 100.9 104.8 105.0 1007 LOTR2 Goen S17 49.6 
1989 Ae 99.2 92.6 83.7 101.5 91.8 99.3 95.7 63.2 50.2 53.3 
TOO, socadues 108.0 96.1 85.4 106.7 96.8 106.8 101.8 65.7 52.6 63.9 
194 | eer: 116.4 106.6 88.9 124,4 110.2 116.1 107.8 69.6 57.9 80.1 
19402255 * 123.0 12ved 109.7 144.6 133.1 131.6 119.2 72.9 63.4 94.7 
TOSS ey este. ¢ 127.9 145.4 129.0 161.8 157.8 143.4 122.4 (402 65.2 100.5 
104 eaean.. 130.6 155.3 144.5 166.1 yA 148.0 126.0 74.6 65.5 101.3 
1945 Repeat Tee ik 166.4 162.5 170.2 185.7 Looe 125.9 75.0 66.3 90.1 
1OAG Saas 138.9 179.5 177.9 1812 204.1 157.0 128.0 Thleds 70.0 83.8 
Gar xtiscoare were 163.3 192.2 184.1 200.2 215.8 170.4 189.5 84.8 79.5 91.5 
1048's Sait, sees 193.4 Doce 200.6 263.7 255.8 197.6 WE 97.0 97.5 96.4 
OS Oe tessa 198.3 228.7 191.9 265.4 255.4 204.1 180.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TODOMR saa eee Ziel 2 236.7 191.9 281.4 260.8 210.4 189.9 102.9 102.6 106.9 
L051 ferme ae 240.2 268.6 200.4 336.9 296.8 230.0 206.0 118 7 117.0 116.6 
1052) sea eee 226.0 250.2 223.0 277.5 274.4 243.1 215.8 116.5 116.8 120.9 
L053.) eee 220.7 221.6 179.4 263.8 250.4 239.8 207.4 H1bNG 112.6 129.1 
NOD AR Seo a eke, « 217.0 213.6 170.9 256.2 236.8 PB V4 203.3 116.2 Se 12825 
955% Bee 218.9 212.6 180.1 245-1 2o200 238.3 204.6 116.4 112-1 142.3 
ONG es 6eeGath- 225.6 214.2 181.6 246.9 234.6 247.6 208.8 118.1 113.4 154.9 
LOST. ae ato 227.4 213.6 169.2 258.0 234.2 255.9 2Zlled 121.9 118.6 155.4 
TOb See ae ne 227.8 222.9 171.4 274.5 245.5 259.9 213.0 125.1 Wea 153.0 
1059). ako catths 230.6 223.9 171.6 271.6 247.3 269.5 219.1 126.5 1211 165.4 
1060!) 2 srenecrar 230.9 221.4 178.4 264.4 242.4 276.7 222) 7 128.0 IRMA 167.6 
1960 
Jeter se eee. 230.7 221s 184.9 DOTHG 240.9 268.7 221.9 127.5 121.6 173.5 
Hebi eso ees 230.2 218.6 185.2 252.0 28 dial a cee ees | eee ee V2 ee 120.8 170.1 
Nu Gye SNe ee 229.8 220.2 188, 2 Pi OVA Ally alice aera | Rees Cee 126.9 119.4 WANA 7 
ADT eee 25165 224.9 193.7 256.2 244.9 279.9 223.4 12725 120.9 166.8 
AVG ue rttiares 231516 226.6 195.4 257.8 ZAG ND rg ie ate ee ee 127.4 120.2 167.3 
Juineneen ae 232.4 201.7 198.4 265.0 2506? || as ote be ee] oe. eee anal 127.6 120.8 166.9 
Jiuliveeeee ree 232.4 228.4 186.7 iO eel ZORA eae eel eer ae Died 120.5 164.0 
Algae. 230.5 216.3 160.9 aiblevd 236.5 281.6 222.9 127.9 121 165.6 
Sep see 230.5 217.2 160.7 273.6 DOO efile retorts tae oe Meee ee 128.4 123.3 167.6 
OC aaa aer 230.6 21D R60 161.9 269.4 ZA() Ossi) srecacs wpehe Pecos tetas oe 129.4 125.8 166.9 
INOVi eee 229.9 216.5 161.8 dill o2 239 SDM Maroc tel ote a eae ae 129.6 125.5 165.9 
Decie ck 230.4 219.6 162.7 276.5 24D: OIG) Ree eeteen eter eee meni 129.6 12028 166.0 
1961 

Janae eee 201.0 22k 163.7 ZSeo 243.0 271.8 Tapa i 12087 124.4 165.8 
Hebi kucuee 231.6 2205 163.3 Dat Hh LAS 28 alive erwererstarcllise cents 128.9 124.0 166.2 
Mar rate xoiouaieee 2atse 216.2 162.4 269.9 DASA ee ee se kiana 129.1 124.0 165.5 
(Arlee 230.9 213.0 162.8 200. I PB WAS 283.4 226.6 129.1 123.9 168.7 
Mave cos ee 2alio 213.8 LON 266.0 DS Octo All Misys ies et eS nema 129.0 12322 169.3 
JUNG erie ae 2ol.4 216.5 166.8 266.3 9d |. Se eee =: eee 129.0 123.5 Wir4e) 
Subyegeccce aes 234.0 PA Kass 24 165.5 266.8 ZOO LOM eae cic eeeer ail stuck era 129.0 APE SE ae 5 
AUP ce ee 234.5 214.6 162.6 ZOC Oeics ae ee eee eee ae 129.1 125.227 le ciasen eee 
ee ee ee ee ee Se) ele ee ee Ae 


Note:—See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926. 
Source :—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
(#) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, : 
binder twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 
1960 indexes are subject to revision, since tax and interest rate figures are preliminary. 
(>) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


External Trade.—Canada’s total exports, during the second quarter of 1961, 
rose to $1,419.5 from $1,259.7 million in the first quarter of the year and 
$1,310.7 million in the second quarter of 1960. The cumulative total for all 
exports, in the first six months of the year, rose to $2,679.3 million in 1961 from 
$2,602.2 million in 1960. Imports rose to $1,489.3 million in the second quarter 
of 1961 from $1,286.9 million in the first quarter of the year and $1,479.4 mil- 
lion in the second quarter of 1960. Cumulative imports in the first six months 
of 1961 declined slightly to $2,776.2 million from $2,805.6 in the corresponding 
period of 1960. The import balance for the January-June period of 1961, at 
$96.9 million, was less than half the balance for the first six months of 1960. 

Statistical data on exports to and imports from various countries in the 
first six months of the year (estimates only for 1961) may be summarized as 
follows: 









































June April-June January-June 
1961 | 1960 1961 | 1960 1961 |. 1960 
— million dollars = 
Total Exports 
United Kingdoms a oct resuden shanna t 85.4 82.7 PAO, 5 227.0 437.6 436.3 
Other Conimonwealth.............. 22.9 We. 72.0 85.6 158.9 155.1 
United Sisto ..g:ftbon?. eda! 266.2 IGA 766.1 765.8 1,435.7 1,534.1 
Ay eee a ee a one Lede 6 87.4 364.9 232.4 647.1— 476.7 
aN 512.1 457.5 | 1,419.5] 1,310.7 | 2,679.3 2, 602. 2 
Imports 
Wotedrsgnedom:.. 6-20 Ag! 58.0 Bo. 171.5 168.3 peoeo Gs 310.5 
Other Commonwealth..........«.,. 2302 23.8 76.8 ie 127.4 125.7 
2 hited tetasesu.. 20. 2S CATs 335.9 327.9 993.7 997.7 | 1,891.3 1,938.0 
Wiligiiset Gopee 2. oe ewe eS. 82.3 79.9 247.4 235.8 444.2 431.4 
Potash ies. VE PRY . 499.4 486.6 | 1,489.3 | 1,479.4 | 2,776.2 2,805.6 





Industrial Production.—Canada’s seasonally adjusted index of industrial 
production (1949 = 100) rose to 172.5 in June from 169.3°in May 1961. This 
rise brought the index back to its previous peak in January 1960. 

The changes in the various index components from June 1960 to June 1961, 
as well as the month-to-month changes in January-June 1961, were as follows: 

















Manufacturing Total 
Total electric 

industrial Total Non- power and 

production mining Total durables Durables gas 

utilities 
Junexl95On, . were ase. oe 173.3 258.2 157.0 157.3 156.6 277.6 
BI LARA OU DR a ee aeons csr w isin 165.8 254.6 146.8 154.2 138.3 ~ 305.8 
Heb. 196s jac < Ada > sewtss 166.3 253.6 147.6 154.0 140.2 303.9 
Ma? Ghen.. deren tes 165.5 242.7. 148.1 154.3 140.8 302.5 
OY 7s 0) Cae TE 168.7 258.4 149.4 156.1 141.5 B12.2 
May Olvera we. 169.3 266.6 148.4 154. 2 141.6 ap ite) 
Jpmed [bleernti ni hei 172.5 264.3 152.5 158.7 145.2 e 2323.5 





Consumer Prices.—The consumer price index (1949 = 100) rose from 129.0 
to 129.1 between the beginning of July and August 1961. Increases in the food, 
transportation recreation and reading, and tobacco and alcohol components 
more than outweighed declines in the clothing, and health and personal care 
components. The housing component remained at the same level. 

The food index rose from 124.9 to 125.3 as a result of higher prices for 
bread, eggs, some fresh and canned fruits, coffee, powdered skim milk, pork 
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and some beef cuts. Lower prices were recorded for most fresh vegetables, 
particularly potatoes and tomatoes, and for oranges, bananas, weiners, turkeys 
and some cuts of beef. 

Changes in the various components of the C.P.I. in the June-August period 
of 1961 were as follows: 











August July June 
AlliitemsgenlTin>. Gas. TIL. G.GN0. 8.4. ROE, FOAL AO). 8 129.1 129.0 129.0 
QOD saat oars Ca chee ca oe en ea eee eee eee Toa 124.9 1Zs7p 
Housings HGS. Aa¢. JR. SA FOL SURBIRG ORs Then 132.9 132.9 132.9 
Clothing was scan. opr et oer. eeeke .pdeanmrreh. Peus of e2: 112.1 1127.2 112.5 
PLEANSDOS ba CON. p42; es acts css SE eee ee ee ee oe 139.0 Lage 141.2 
Health and ‘personal care... v0.22. 29). MEO Sore Gil ies | 154.6 135? 4 155.0 
Recreation and. reading... ......eee oa. see anne eee ee Oe 145.4 145.0 145.8 


Lobacco and slcohol 22. |. . yee. ce ee ee 116.1 115.8 115.8 





Wholesale Trade.—Sales of Canadian wholesalers in June 1961 were esti- 
mated at $837.1 million, compared with $817.5 million in June 1960. Sales 
were higher than a year earlier in May and lower in each of the previous four 
months, which led to a decline from $4,539.7 million in the first half of 1960 
to $4,418.9 million in the first half of 1961. 


Labor Income.—Canada’s paid workers received about $1,657 million in 
June as salaries and wages and supplementary labor income, compared with 
$1,593 million in May 1961 and $1,590 million in June 1960. Labor income in 
the January-June period rose to $9,292 million in 1961 from $9,019 million 
in 1960. 


Employment and Earnings.—Canada’s composite index of industrial em- 
ployment (1949 = 100) rose to 121.0 in June from 117.2 in May 1961 but 
declined from 123.0 in June 1960. Employment was at a higher level in all 
industrial divisions; increases in forestry, construction and manufacturing 
accounted for most of the over-all gain. 

Average weekly wages and salaries rose to $78.59 in June from $78.00 
in May 1961 and $75.74 in June 1960. The composite payroll index rose to 223.2 
in June from 214.6 in May 1961 and 218.2 in June 1960. 


CORRECTIONS 


In “He Who Has a Small Farm,” by J. Zeman, in the August 1961 issue, 
please read: 

(a) in 1959 and in the Rosetown area in 1960 instead of in 1959 and 1960, 
in line 2, paragraph 2, page 83. 

(b) studied in 1960 included 76 instead of studied included 110, in line 1, 
paragraph 3, page 83. 

(c) Rosetown instead of Davidson, in line 1, fifth full paragraph, page 85. 

(d) All of the 76 farmers in our studies were interviewed instead of Of 
the 110 farmers in our studies 76 had been interviewed in lines 1 and 
2 of the fourth full paragraph, page 87. - 

(e) and 34 of these as part, instead of and 34 of these as part, in line 3, o 
the fourth full paragraph. 

(f) semi-retired instead of semi-return, in line 14 of the sixth full para- 
graph on page 88. 

(g) Rosetown instead of Davidson in line 1 of the second full paragraph 
on page 89, the first line on page 90, and the third line of the last 
paragraph on page 90. 
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LAND USE AND FARM INCOME IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND1 
Di DYCK 


Information on land use and on farm and family income in Prince Edward 
Island, in 1959, was collected as part of a broader socio-economic study of the 
rural areas of the province. That study was conducted, jointly, by the Rural 
Sociology Unit of the Economics Division of the Canada Department of Agri- 
culture and the P.E.I. Department of Agriculture. Relevant data were secured 
from a random sample of 288 farm operators. 


A. Factors Affecting Land Use 


Land utilization is not solely an economic problem; physical, biological 
and important social aspects also enter into an adequate analysis of the use 
of land resources. In the Prince Edward Island study farmers were asked for 
(1) the crop acreages on their farms in 1959, (2) the major changes they had 
made in the acreage needed to various crops since 1941 or since they started 
to operate the farm, and (3) the reasons for these changes. 


In this section of our article we shall analyze the changes in land use and 
the reasons for such changes on individual farms. 


Climate and Soils of Prince Edward Island?.—Prince Edward Island has a 
relatively moderate climate which is influenced by the proximity of all parts 
of the province to the sea. The mean annual precipitation is about 43 inches, 
varying from 32 to 55 inches, and this is fairly evenly distributed throughout 
the year with an average monthly precipitation of about 3.6 inches. The mean 
annual temperature is about 42°F, with monthly means varying from about 
70°F in August to 15°F in February. Extreme fluctuations in temperature are 
not common. The average frost-free period, according to data collected at 
Charlottetown, is 155 days with a range of from 131 to 187 days. 

Soils are the product of a number of factors, some of which are climate, 
plants, parent material, topography and drainage. These factors have resulted 
in the development of the Podzols as the dominant group of soils in Prince 
Edward Island. They are strongly leached soils, relatively low in plant nutrients 
and strongly acid in reaction. Although there are soils on the Island with a 
more favorable acid content, this advantage is offset by less favorable drain- 
age conditions. : 

Most of Prince Edward Island soils have a high percentage of sand and 
consequently they can be classed as fine sandy loam. The percentages of silt 
compared with clay are also high in some soils. This high silt and sand 
content contributes to an erosion problem on about eight per cent of the Island 
land area. Moreover, the low clay content is partly the cause of low moisture- 
holding capacity; about 31 per cent of the land area is comprised of soils in 
which moisture conditions are to some degree the limiting factor in crop 
growth. 

Thus, the major soil problems in Prince Edward Island are low natural 
fertility, excessive acidity, erodibility and unsatisfactory soil moisture condi- 
tions. According to the tentative land-use classification in the Soil Survey of 
Prince Edward Island report published in 1950, 56.7 per cent of the total 
land area is well suited for a wide variety of crops and is capable of producing 
good yields of the crops generally grown in the region. The main crops are 


1Preliminary and subject to revision. 

2The material in this section is based on information available in Whiteside, G.B., Soil 
Survey of Prince Edward Island, Experimental Farms Service, Canada Department of Agri- 
culture in co-operation with the Prince Edward Island Department of Agriculture, Charlotte- 
town, 1950. 
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potatoes, grain, hay and pasture. Another 2.6 per cent of the land area is also 
capable of producing good yields but is more restricted in its crop adaptability. 
Thus, with the exception of four lots (8, 11, 54 and 60), most of the area 
included in the sample lots of this study is part of the area capable of produc- 
ing good crops. In lots 8, 11, 54, and 60, however, more than half of the land 
area has less productive soils (with some non-agricultural land) and crop 
yields are only fair to poor (lots 8, 54, and 60 are in Area II, lot 11 in Area 
TIT). 


Present Land Use on Survey Farms.—The improved area on survey farms 
in 1959 comprised 57 per cent of the total farm area, on the average. The 
proportion of the improved area in crops, pasture and other improved land, 
by area and economic class of farm, is shown in Table 1. 


Forage (hay and pasture) comprised the largest proportion of the im- 
proved area in each sample area.! Oats and other grain (on all farms, oats 
was the most common grain neded) comprised the largest proportion of the 
non-forage acreage. Regarding the potato acreage, it is evident that small- 
scale and part-time farmers produce this product primarily for home use; 
about two per cent of their improved area was in potatoes and only four 
small-scale and 20 part-time farmers reported some income from this crop. 


Table 1.—Proportion of Improved Farm Land in Crops, Pasture and Other Improved Land, by Area 
and Kconomic Class of Farm, Prince Edward Island Study, 1959 





Oats 
and Other 
other Other |Improved|improved 
Potatoes| grain Hay crops® pasture | land> Total 


—per cent of improved land area— 














Area— 
BM gct el OR ee Ue 2 7 Dei 34 1 De 4 100 
Area lowacd..urcxubacs.. 6 22 34 2 29 7 100 
ier Libet cher. eee 4 15 39 1 27 14 100 
ATeg TV. te, a ARS 7 2, 37 1 26 7 100 
Economic class of farm— 
Sniall-staleh. sos). AT 2 8 55 a= 16 19 100 
Papt-tinte: Ov 84..c2al..: 2 10 38 1 29 20 100 
COMmMmercial. 4.0. cece. 7 26 33 1 29 4 100 
Adl farmsan oto: an adams 6 23 35 1 28 a 100 





a This category includes turnips, vegetables and fruit. In areas I and IV more than half of this land was in turnips and 
vegetables, in the other areas more than half of the acreage was in fruit. 


b Other improved land is land reported as idle. 


The area planted to other crops (i.e. small fruits, turnips and vegetables) was 
relatively small on all farms. From the standpoint of income fruit was the 
most important of these crops; on an average, farmers obtained about one 
per cent of their cash farm income from turnips and vegetables and about 
five per cent from fruit. 


Commercial farmers had a larger area per farm, on the average, in hay 
and improved pasture than non-commercial farmers; commercial farmers 


1 Area I—area where an increase in both number of farms and improved acreage had 
occurred. 


Area II—area where a decrease in number of farms and improved acreage, in similar 
proportions, had occurred. 


Area III—area where the number of farms had decreased by a smaller percentage than the 
improved acreage. 


Area IV—area where the number of farms had decreased by a larger percentage than the 
improved acreage. 
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had 54 acres of forage, part-time farmers had 35 and small-scale farm operators 
had 26 acres. Since livestock and livestock products are a major source of 
Prince Edward Island farm income, the larger farms would be expected to 
have a larger area in forage. However, the acreages on the various types of 
farms are not in proportion to the number of head of forage consuming live- 
stock kept on them. Commercial farmers had about 16 head of cattle and 
six sheep, whereas part-time farmers had four head of cattle and three 
sheep and small-scale farmers averaged only one head of cattle per farm. 
Also, the non-commercial farmers had relatively little income from the sale 
of hay; part-time farmers averaged $17 and small-scale farmers received $7 
from hay sales. This suggests that land reported in forage crops on these 
farms is not fully utilized. Evidently the respondents reported most of the 
land left idle as hay and pasture land. The development of this situation will 
be considered in the section on land use changes. 

Potato and grain crops were reported by most of the farmers visited; 
75 per cent (217) of the respondents reported potatoes and 81 per cent (233) 
reported grain. Ninety per cent of the commercial farmers had planted potatoes 
in 1959 and 97 per cent had seeded some grain; for part-time farmers the 
proportions were 61 and 61 per cent respectively, and for small-scale farmers 
they were 31 and 35 per cent. Most of the commercial farmers who had no 
potatoes planted in 1959 were located in areas I and II. 


Major Changes in Land Use, 1941-1959.—Analysis of changes in land use on 
individual farms over a period of time involves consideration of the changes 
in the proportion of the total farm area which is under cultivation, changes 
in the acreages seeded to various crops, and of the variations in the crop 
acreages as the area under cultivation on the farm is increased or reduced. 
The respondents in the Prince Edward Island survey were asked to indicate 
the major changes in crop acreages which they had made on their farms since 
1941 or since they had started to operate their farm. These changes were 
recorded in terms of increases or decreases, and whether crops had been 
added to the cropping system or discontinued (Table 2). Also, the respondents 
were asked to state their reasons for making the changes. 


Table 2.—Farms Reporting Changes in Acreages of Potatoes and Grain, Number of Farms by 
Economic Class, Prince Edward Island Study, 1959 





























Farms 
which 
never Changes reported 
produced 
potatoes Farms © |———-——— — 
or reporting» Added Discontinued 
grain® Increase enterprise Decrease | enterprise 
—number of farms— 
Small-scale and part-time— 
Rotatoesi..at «creer Dili 74 3 0 16 28 
fee cig: Spacers A) 23 72 4 1 11 24 
Commercial— 
Rotatocs eile: 4 189 17 1 42 i) 
CITA ture crs ened > «hers 3 190 11 1 25 2 
All farms— 
Potatoesa arrester ey -F 25 263 20 1 58 43 
(SERBIA EL Ge. «ox O28 26 262 15 2 36 26 


a Time period during which the respondent operated the farm. 
> Farms on which potatoes or grain had been produced at some time. 
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In general, information on land use changes on survey farms was obtained 
for the 1941-1959 period, or for the years that the respondent had occupied 
his holding. Thus 156 respondents (54 per cent) indicated changes in land 
use on their farms during 1941-1959; they had occupied their present holdings 
before 1941. The other 132 operators had operated their farms for an average 
of about 11 years; 31 had acquired their present farms during 1941-1945, 49 
during 1946-1950, 36 during 1951-1955, and 16 had started to operate their 
farms since 1955. 

Sixty-six operators (60 on commercial farms) had increased their cul- 
tivated or improved area during their occupancy by increasing the size of 
farm; 50 of the 66 had increased the cultivated area by less than 50 acres 
and on only four of the farms had the increase been of 100 acres or more. Most 
of these changes (46) had been made since 1950. The farmers who increased 
their cultivated area were distributed by areas as follows: 25 (27 per cent) 
in area I, 21 (22 per cent) in area II, 10 (15 per cent) in area III and 10 (30 
per cent) in area IV. The average age of these 66 operators was 49.8 years, 
about three years less than the average for all farmers in the survey. 

Nine of the survey respondents had decreased the cultivated area on 
their farms during their occupancy; five of these were on non-commercial 
farms located in areas I, II and III, three of the commercial farmers were in 
area II and one in III. Four of the farmers had decreased their cultivated 
area by less than 25 acres; the other decreases ranged from 25 to 100 acres. 
The average age of operators who decreased their size of farm was 64.4 years. 

No major changes were reported in the proportion of the total farm area 
classed as improved. Also, the subsequent analysis of factors affecting changes 
in crop acreages does not include the cases where a change in the crop acreage 
had been made in the same direction as a change in cultivated area. Thus, 
regarding the potato and grain crops, 122 farmers (75 commercial) had 
varied their potato acreage and 79 (39 commercial) had changed their grain 
acreage. 

Generally, a larger proportion of the farmers reporting production had 
made changes in the potato than in the grain acreage. This was the case in 
each of the areas as well as for all farmers as a group. Since the grain produced 
is commonly oats for livestock feed, these changes suggest that Prince Edward 
Island farmers vary their cash crop areas (potatoes) more than their live- 
stock enterprises. However, in the case of both grain and potatoes, the number 
of farmers discontinuing the enterprise or decreasing the crop area exceeded 
the number who added the crop to their cropping system or increased the 
area in the crop. 

The reasons for changes in crop areas, as stated by the survey respondents, 
are summarized below. 

Kighteen commercial farm operators grew more potatoes in 1959 than in 
previous years. Of these, seven had increased their potato acreage in an 
effort to increase income; three increased their potato area as more family 
labor became available (i.e. as their children grew up); one had reorganized 
his production program so as to include potatoes; and three stated various 
other reasons. 

The most frequently mentioned reasons for a reduction in the potato area 
by the operators were the farm labor situation and price conditions. Twenty- 
three commercial farmers had made the change because of the unfavorable 
labor situation on their holdings; they did not have enough family labor, the 
operator was in poor health or in semi-retirement, or had obtained nonfarm 
work. Fifteen operators of commercial farms said that low and variable potato 
prices had induced them to reduce the area planted to potatoes, and ten other 
farmers referred to both prices and: labor availability. In addition, seven 
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commercial farmers gave various reasons for reducing their potato acreage, 
such as the termination of a land lease and the reorganization of the production 
program on their farm in favor of other enterprises. (Two did not state their 
reason). 


Grain production had been increased on 12 commercial farms and de- 
creased on 27. The operators who increased their grain area did so mainly in 
the process of reorganizing their production program to include more live- 
stock or to produce more of the required livestock feed. (One did not state his 
reason). As in the case of potatoes, most of the reductions in grain acreage 
were made because of the labor situation on farms and price conditions. 
Eleven operators said they did not have enough family labor for livestock 
production and thus to utilize the grain produced. Reference was also made 
to the old age or poor health of the operator. One commercial farmer men- 
tioned low returns as his reason for reducing the grain acreage, and six men- 
tioned both low returns and lack of labor. Four other operators had reduced 
livestock production, two thought they could buy grain at a lower price than 
the cost of production, and one had less land in 1959 than previously because 
his land lease had expired. (Five operators did not state their reason). 

Only three non-commercial farmers had increased their potato area; one 
of these had done so in anticipation of higher potato prices. Of the 44 who 
had decreased their potato acreage, 32 said that the labor situation on their 
farm had induced them to make the change, eight referred to the low prices 
of potatoes, and two said that both the labor situation and low prices had 
induced them to reduce or discontinue potato production. (Two mentioned 
other reasons). 

Five small-scale and part-time farmers had increased the grain acreage 
on their farms; one to increase income, one because more family labor became 
available, one because of personal preference, and one because he had obtained 
more land. (One did not give any reason). The decreases in grain acreages 
on non-commercial farms had been induced mainly by the labor situation: 30 
of the 35 farmers referred to this factor in terms of lack of family labor, old 
age or ill health, shifting into nonfarm work, etc. Only one of these operators 
referred to the low returns received in previous years as the reason for a 
reduction in grain acreage and four mentioned various other reasons. (One 
did not state his reason). 


Considering the areas in forage (hay and pasture), these were increased 
or decreased on the survey farms as the acreages in other crops were changed. 
A total of 114 farmers (60 on commercial farms) had made some change in 
the forage area on their holdings. Most of the commercial farmers in this 
group (49) had made this change as a result of some reorganization in their 
production program; 35 had increased their forage area to obtain more live- 
stock feed and 14 had reduced their hay and pasture acreage to grow more 
of the other crops. On the other 11 farms a reduction in the potato and grain 
area had been made and the land was left idle; six of the operators were in 
semi-retirement and five had obtained nonfarm work. 


Of the 54 small-scale and part-time farmers who had changed their 
forage area, nine had increased it to obtain more livestock feed and six de- 
creased the area to grow more of the other crops. Thus, a total of 39 non- 
commercial farm operators had reduced their potato and grain acreage and 
left the land idle; 15 of these had obtained nonfarm work and the others made 
the change because of the unfavorable labor situation on their farm. 


In general, the labor situation on farms and price conditions were the 
factors mentioned most frequently as the causes of changes in the acreages 
in potatoes and grain. In a few cases the fact that more family labor became 
available was the inducement to increase the acreage in these crops; in most 
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cases, however, the lack of farm labor led to a reduction in the acreage. Some 
respondents said that they lacked help in terms of family labor; other farm 
operators were in poor health, or of old age, or had taken on a nonfarm job. 
Price conditions were more often the reason for changes in the potato than 
in the grain acreage, and they were more often referred to by commercial 
farmers than by small-scale and part-time farmers as the reason for acreage 
changes in these crops. Most of the commercial farmers interviewed retained 
their improved land area in production, but 39 (41 per cent) of the small- 
scale and part-time farmers had allowed some of the improved land in their 
farms to go idle. 


B. Farm and Family Income 


Analysis of the income received by the survey respondents and their 
families was made in terms of farm income and total family income, the 
latter including income from nonfarm sources of the operator and his family 
as well as income from farm products. 


Income from Farming.—The 49 operators of small-scale farms received 
income from the sale of farm products amounting to only one per cent of their 
total family income. Thus, although these holdings may be classed as farms 
for certain purposes, farming is actually a very small part of their operations. 
Therefore, the following discussion of income from farming will be confined 
to the 239 part-time and commercial farms included in the study. On the 
average these 239 farmers received $2,830 from the sale of farm products; 
the part-time farmers obtained $585 and the commercial operators $3,365. 
The commercial farmers in area I had the highest income, and this is accounted 
for by the larger area of improved land and more livestock, on the average, 
than farmers in the other areas. 


The net cash farm income, as calculated in this study, is the gross income 
less the expenses for feed, seed, fertilizer, hired labor, gas and oil for the 
farm operation, land rent, machinery repairs, and hired machinery. The 
average farm income, after deducting these expenses, was $1,932 for com- 
mercial farms and $346 for part-time farms. The variation in net income 
between areas was considerably less than the variation in gross income. The 
expenses incurred comprised a similar proportion of the gross income for all 
part-time and commercial farmers, 59 and 57 per cent respectively. (These 
data are summarized in Table 3). 


In addition to producing for the market, the survey respondents also 
produced for their own consumption. Valued at prices received on the farm 
and including house rent, income in kind amounted to $658, on the average, 
for the 288 farmers. The amount varied from $434 for small-scale farmers 
to $495 for part-time farmers, and $753 for commercial farmers. 


In connection with the gross and net cash farm income, it is of interest 
to note the farm products from which the income was derived. Dairy products 
and cattle sales together accounted for about 40 per cent of part-time and 
commercial farm income and potatoes, the major cash crop, accounted for 
29 per cent. Thus, two enterprises were the source of 69 per cent of the total 
farm income and nine other enterprises accounted for about 31 per cent. 
In total, livestock and livestock products accounted for 60.5 per cent, crop 
and forest products for 39.3 per cent and other farm income for 0.2 per cent. 
These data are similar to D.B.S. data on farm cash income for Prince Edward 
Island in 1958. 


A total of 212 farms (89 per cent) reported sales of dairy products and 
cattle, and 192 (80 per cent) reported income from potatoes. Hog sales were 
reported by 149 farmers (62 per cent), although the income derived from 
this source comprised less than 10 per cent of the total. Similarly, poultry and 
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Table 3.—Gross and Net Cash Farm Income, Part-time and Commercial Farms, by Area, 
Prince Edward Island Study, 1959 


























Number Average Average Per cent 
of gross net cash that 
farms farm farm net is 
studied income income* of gross 
—dollars— 

Area I— 

Part-time. on 3 CORED De ee ee a ee ae 9 780 498 64 

pip ck CCN I ie ch ne oir. Lan iar 67 3,827 2,079 54 
Area II— 

ig qth ie | as eS ae ae 15 550 377 69 

Dy SoC 631 en ean 76 3,318 1,871 56 
Area III— 

be ek a es ce | a 18 oly 286 55 

Wommmencial 8... di Wha cc Accs Beccles 2 2,826 1,850 65 
Area IV— 

LOS nae A ee en Sa. en ie 4 582 154 26 

GUST Cre tet, Oe a! Oe 26 2,807 1,803 64 
PO Pees, cc Ramnas absmaun ain ooh cic dlbecs cxcuss 46 585 346 59 
Pllicom mercial: Mate. ac 28. Phas eiadic ic Micscc ches 193 3,365 1,932 avi 
Fil ty Ry OES: ee i nary oir 239 2,830 1,627 57 


- aia Co nS a) ey 


a Gross income minus expenses for feed, seed, fertilizer, labor, gas and oil used in farm operations, land rent, machinery 
repairs, and hired machinery. 


poultry products accounted for about nine per cent of the receipts and were 
produced by 100 of the part-time and commercial farm operators (42 per 
cent). 


About half of the respondents producing in excess of $250 worth of 
agricultural products for the market specialized in one enterprise to the 
extent that more than 50 per cent of the total farm income was derived from 
it. Thus, a total of 92 operators (38 per cent) obtained more than half of their 
farm income from dairy products and cattle sales, 40 (17 per cent) obtained 
a similar proportion from potatoes, and 10 (four per cent) had fruit sales 
accounting for more than 50 per cent of their gross farm income. Only fruit 
production showed any evidence of being concentrated in one particular area, 
all of the other products were produced on some farms in each area. Fruit 
(mostly strawberries) was produced for sale in lots 37 and 38, areas II and III 
respectively. These two lots also comprise the major fruit producing area 
in the province, a fact which probably accounts for the larger percentage of 
income derived from fruit on the survey farms compared with the percentage 
for all farms in Prince Edward Island (Table 4). 


Family Income.—Family income, as defined for the purpose of this study, 
includes (1) net income from the sale of farm products; (2) income of the 
operator and his wife from off-farm sources, and (3) income from off-farm 
sources of single sons and daughters living at home but not paying board and 
room. Where children pay for board and room, only the amount so received 
is counted as family income, and (4) income of married children, grand- 
children, parents of the operator or his wife and others living in the household 
with the operator as their permanent place of residence, unless they pay 
board and room in which case only the amount so received is included as 
family income. Expenses incurred at fishing and mail hauling (gas and oil) 
were deducted from the income obtained from these sources; 23 respondents 
reported income from fishing and 21 had some income from hauling mail. 
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Table 4.—Sources of Farm Income; Number and Per Cent of Farms Reporting Income from Each 
Source; and Proportion of Total Farm Income from Each Source, Part-time and Commercial Farms, 
Prince Edward Island Study, 1959, and Ali Farms in the Province 




















Farms Per cent of total 
reporting farm income 
Per cent 
of farms Survey AVE Hie 
Source Number studied farms farms, 1958 
Cattle and/or dary products tg2 8: ook .0 Gos sens che 212 89 39.9 36.7 
Hoga). oh lsc de Aone 6 aes wee © A i ee 149 62 aw 13.8 
Poultry. and jor poultry products... 2. -t 0.22.56. 6s ae 100 42 9.1 8.7 
Sheep and wool ethic a. st. OBR en cin os debates 43 18 1.8 0.74 
Alliother livestocls products 636... -....- dt. «> ose wus — — — 0.5 
Poa ties tod Mtn cate ivacien « Hee eo serie 192 80 29.1 31.3 
Tite. aes GRE, Oe s oh RE Sees eae eau sree 21 9 5.2 134 
Grain. 4m. SE TR eS ee eee 38 16 0.9 1.1» 
GSTS df orccc Coe eahace ta ERs oe Ea er eee ater 30 13 0.8 — 
itive ccs Saker sen eineey sea deo alk che ee 18 8 0.3 — 
Weretables, SAR... . ta. Heer. onk  Sauek e eaes 11 5 0.3 121 
All Other cropiproducts: .Vla.8.\ 2.5. othe oP Pes — — — 3.0 
Forest: prod ucts is osc. sc ah Rc pce abe NS 2 eee ee 74 al pe 2.0 
Allethersi®.... Saget ec: ee eee es +e. 4 2 0.2 — 
Totaly Oe... POE. Co be OR or DO eee ne Pere ae eae 100.0 100.6 
All livestock and livestock products................. 60.5 60.4 
Allerops! ee aad eaeaia Seren Oe Te 268 ee SAR. eee 36.6 37.6 
Forest Products .-ce. . sre oo eee Oe nce tOre Aa. oe 25 2.0 
Al Dot ber. gu Settee sa: saul oui pieces eee: aay 0.2 — 
Total 2032 Bim. PACINO Re Pad, SULT) WOR. SE JEN 100.0 100.0 





Source:—Computed from ‘Farm Cash Income, 1960’’, D.B.S. data. 
a For the Province, this item is designated as sheep and lambs. 
b For the Province, this item is designated as oats. 


Only 21 of the families, all on commercial farms, had not obtained any income 
from off-farm sources. 

The average cash income of the 288 farm families amounted to $2,565, 
and about one half of this amount was obtained from off-farm sources. Small- 
scale farmers obtained the lowest income per family ($2,026) and almost all of 
this amount came from nonfarm sources. Part-time farmers had an average 
income of $2,411 and commercial farm families $2,739, and these two groups 
obtained 14 and 68 per cent, respectively, of their income from the sale of 
farm products. There was little variation between areas in the income obtained 
by commercial farm families. Similarly, the income of families on part-time 
farms varied only from $2,036 in area II to $2,708 in area III. Considerable 
differences however are noted in the income of families on small-scale farms, 
varying from $963 in area II to $2,363 in area I. The area I group of small-scale 
farmers thus obtain more income than some of the part-time and commercial 
farmers (Table 5). 

Further information on the distribution of income among the survey 
respondents and their families is presented in Table 6. These data show that 
43 per cent of the families received less than $2,000 in 1958. The group with 
less than $1,000 in cash income included 36 operators who averaged 63.2 
years in age and three of whom were widows. The operators obtaining $3,000 
or more in cash income were younger than the respondents as a group; they 
averaged 47.9 years in age. 
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Table 5.—Family Income, Average by Area and Class of Farm and Percentage Obtained from 
Farm Product Sales, Prince Edward Island Study, 1959 






































Number Average Net cash farm 
of farms family income in per 
studied income® cent of family 

income 
—dollars— 
Area I— 
Pie eecnie eset a S0e nth soe Mare ce Se Oe ss dohanng LZ 2,363 — 
PATER er eres os ss U8 x Nee OME The Poe OST oes 9 2,507 31 
ommersialt b.. fpres a reyes ehh (Gace re ried 4 Tela ay 67 2,890 69 
Mit gnats ho hiaith Sinsonk : eaten. 93 2,757 Fs 19 o 
Area IIT— 
Sirauecoralos.tle7t . Meuy Sti ko. eee fee See 5 963 — 
ber Aer Mees ee eS es ee ee eee ee 15 2,036 19 
Commerciale AO SIRS Fite torte. eer ek eee ete. 76 2,657 70 
PLL TRIOS S sy rlndc nike Cee aval se ees Ss sche ass « 96 2,472 -- 
Area IIJ— 
SIAL SCT Ee Te ee matt: me wee rs eased» ts 24 2,107 — 
TEEN Ge Nahnilcy cack Ga ke ey OO) Oe 08 ae 18 2,708 11 
Commercial aeeest ts Fetes. 205. Se oe. Sees. See: 24 2,935 62 
himmeimes Jaiotanioro 20.260) 93 OT 66 2, 572 > Tavat 
Area IV— 
CEA: a, oe a ee ee ee 3 1,246 — 
NPeRT UE GUI Gime e eterttece Search rier ere GRRE cotta tae eis hear Laken 4 2,262 i 
PO TAs i a a inc Rane rt cS bl re Aa an ht een 26 2,405 65 
ELBE A ach oe RE Mes al Baten Is eget ae alanis oo 2, 282 — 
al epeetioncaletvee, 14. C0008 1. kee... Mme. | leat 49 2,026 7 
Pepi te tlie atest ot « AMOR Ae ot e. » o bee PRE a so ee 46 2,411 14 
ALL GBA DAG BCI Le arrrierieehntire ern dnd oterew a etter ate oes 193 2,739 68 
BU TTS ioe cts tare « wii tenes ov he eas oe 288 2,565 51 








a This includes net cash farm income as defined previously, and all other income less expenses for fishing and mail hauling 
where applicable. 


The distribution of family income within the areas is similar to the 
distribution for all families. Considering the $2,000 to $2,999 income category 
as the average, area I had the highest proportion of families (35 per cent) 
with above-average income and area IV the lowest proportion (18 per cent). 
Thus, with reference to Table 6, it is seen that relatively more of the families 
in the area with the highest farm income (area I) also received above average 
family income. Conversely, in area IV the farm income was lowest and the 
proportion of families having above average income was also lowest. The 
proportion of families on small-scale farms obtaining an average income 
($2,000 to $2,999) was smaller than the proportion on part-time farms, and 
only half as large as the percentage of families on commercial farms. Similarly, 
the proportion of families on non-commercial farms receiving above average 
incomes was smaller than the proportion on commercial farms. 


The proportion of income received from farm product sales according 
to the family income categories varied from 24 to 59 per cent. Families with 
an income of from $1,000 to $4,999 received 50 to 59 per cent of it from the 
sale of farm products, but families with less than $1,000 obtained only 24 
per cent and those ‘with an income of $5,000 or more obtained 40 per cent of 
it from the farm. Nineteen of the 36 families having less than $1,000 of income 
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obtained it primarily from pensions—14 received old-age pensions and five 
some other type; 11 had income from some off-farm job, five from farming, 
and one reported family allowances as his only source of cash income. 

There were 21 families with incomes of $5,000, or more; in 11 of these the 
operator himself had obtained the money, in the other 10 it was the operator 
and one or more members of the household. Six of the 21 families received all 
their income from farming; the others did various types of non-farm work such 
as carpentering, fishing, road work and trucking. 


In general, the major farm expenses incurred by commercial farm 
operators amounted to 43 per cent of their gross income, and this proportion 
varied from 35 to 46 per cent among areas. Income obtained from off-farm 
sources affected both the general level and the distribution of income obtained 
by the survey respondents and their families. About one half of the total 
income reported was received from sources other than the sale of farm products, 
with commercial farmers obtaining about one third of their income from such 
sources. Families on small-scale farms obtained $2,026 on the average, about 
$400 less than part-time farmers and $700 less than commercial farmers. 


Levels of Living.—The long-term income is one of the determinants of the 
level of living enjoyed by a family. In the case of commercial farmers, family 


Table 6.—Net Cash Income Distribution of Farm Families, by Area and Economic Class of Farm 
Prince Edward Island Study, 1959 























Less $5,000- 

than $1,000- $2,000- $3,000- $4,000- and 

$1,000 1,999 2,999 3,999 4,999 Over Total 

—per cent of families— 
ATCA Reet: tee ey. eee 11 Die 27 18 12 5 100 
Fi CUD A eh enema eae aries Spree yey 8 Be 3M 17 4 6 100 
Aha es: tee «stdeth Ped weseielee 23 24. 24. il 7 10! 100 
SOR CR VE! ct ek ieee diets 12 42 28 9 0 9 100 
Smallscale.....3. 4] 23 16 § 4 8 100 
Pare-tinwe Sa hace et ee: is 39 24 8 7 if 100 
Commercial... ele ee 5 29 32 18 9 if 100 
All familaed? iaet! 13 30 28 15 7 7 100 




















Table 7.—Average Level of Living Scores and Percentage Distribution by Low, Medium and High 
Scores, Families by Area and Economic Class of Farm, Prince Edward Island Study, 1959 








Percentage distribution 


























Average Low Medium High 
score (15 or less) (16-19) (20-26) 
—per cent of families— 
Aréa 1.2... eee Labeyaeretas.. 17.0 31 39 30 
Area LP i7 eae: ame tity. oe AG 1.2 29 39 32 
Axéaslitoo. .. 20188. 20bhivic. wie) os 18.3 20 40 40 
ASCH AV. 2 sais tei tin er 7 ec eran hee Wie? 39 24 ayy 
Sniall-seale) . ff bys. deen. tece 20 ot. OF. . 16.4 33 34 33 
RAGING oy te ee A AT. yee 15.8 48 33 19 
CemmercmalHPe esa UU Ld (ey aes 18.0 23 39 38 
AIVlamiligs ste wena Ge Pe ee Lig/me 29 37 34 
Se SE Ee een ee Oe ee 
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income depends primarily on the farm situation—its physical characteristics, 
type, efficiency of management, and the price and market of farm products. 
In the case of part-time farmers, income depends partly on the farm and 
partly on the nonfarm job situation, and the level of income obtained by small- 
scale farmers is primarily a function of the nonfarm job situation. Another 
determinant of a family’s level of living is the length of time that the family 
has been settled on a productive farm, or that the family members have been 
established in a nonfarm job. The tastes and preferences of the family are also 
relative to the level of living attained; these depend on the family’s inherent 
characteristics, as modified by the existing environment. 


The level of living scale developed by F. M. Edwards! provides a measure 
which reflects the long-term accumulation of material and cultural possessions, 
and participation of family members in group activities. This measure of level 
of living includes the use of goods acquired in past years as well as currently 
purchased goods and services. The scale includes 27 household items; the 
highest possible score is 27 and the levels shown by the scores are relative. 


The average level of living score (according to the Edwards scale) for 
the respondents in the 1959 Prince Edward Island survey was 17.47. The 
commercial farm families had a higher level of living than the others, and 
they also had a higher income on the average (Table 5). Part-time farm 
families however, had a lower level of living and a higher income than the 
families on small-scale farms. 


LAND VALUES IN MANITOBA, 1959 


L. M. JOHNSON 


For a few years now, the Winnipeg regional office of the Economics Division 
has been collecting information on land values in Manitoba. In 1959, for 
example, the office sent a mail questionnaire to 120 farm real estate agents, 
lawyers and municipal clerks in the province, and also obtained most valuable 
information from the Veterans’ Land Act Administration and the Manitoba 
Agricultural Credit Corporation. Our respondents supplied data on prices at 
which land was sold, the number of acres sold, the number of improved acres 
per sale, and the condition of the farm buildings. They also commented on 
activities in the land market. 

The respondents reported on 288 sales. This number of sales certainly does 
not correspond to the total number of sales in Manitoba in 1959, and there is no 
easy way to find out what these 288 sales are as a proportion of all sales. Never- 
theless, they may well be numerous enough and well enough distributed 
throughout the province to supply a reliable indication of average land prices. 


Land Values in 1959 


As a help to our discussion of land values, we have divided the agricultural 
part of the province into five broad areas. (Figure 1 and Table 1). 


1Edwards, F. M. A Scale for Rating Socio-Economic Levels in Rural Western Canada, 
Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture and the University of Alberta, August 
1946. 

2In the Special Study of Ontario Farm Homes and Homemakers, 1959, the average score for 
Ontario families was 23. In other studies made in Alberta, Manitoba and New Brunswick during 
1952-1956, the average scores were 17, 16 and 22, respectively. 
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Figure 1.—Census Divisions, Southern Manitoba. 


Table 1.—Census Divisions Included in the Study Areas, Total Farm Acreage, Proportion of 
the Total Acreage in Improved Land, Number of Farms, and Average Size of Farm, Manitoba, 























1956 
Census Total Per cent Number Average 
Area Spee . of size of 
divisions acres improved fare firth 
‘000 per cent acres 
BOUVIER Toon ee 3,4,7,8, 5,452 68 10, 898 500 
ec: a 7 ae er fe A ACN ed eR rh 2,6,9 3,549 83 10, 451 310 
Northwest. (00 3c wer ee. yi 114,15, 3,815 59 9,759 391 
part 162 
West yale <7 Pu aha ie sie: aan ele Ate 10,13 2,208 58 5, 684 388 
Interlake-East Manitoba.............._. js Syn 22 2,908 45 11,409 255 
part 16> 
Ailareds. som len'W . fore. 24. sleet | _- 17,932 64 49,201 364 








Source:—Census of Canada, 1956. 


* Includes Local Government District of Mountain. 
Includes all of Census Division 16 except 2 above. 
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Land Prices.—Each of the five areas was large enough and included lands 
that varied widely enough in quality or value to enable us to classify sales 
according to the quality of the land (Table 2). As an indicator of quality, we 
used that proportion of the total acreage of a given parcel of land that had been 
improved. Land prices were closely associated with that proportion of the 
total acreage which was in improved land. Price variability according to land 
quality was particularly evident in the Interlake-East Manitoba district (Table 
2). Sales of parcels of high quality soil, 67-99 per cent in improved land, 
averaged $40 an acre whereas parcels with only from one to 33 per cent of the 
acreage in improved land averaged only $11 an acre. 


The southwest district reported an average price of $29 an acre! in 1959. 
About two-thirds of the prices fell within a range from $12 to $46 an acre. 
Price variations as percentages of the average, for the five areas, were as 
follows: 
Coefficient of 


Average price variability? 
—dollars— —per cent— 
SOuLn weston ao tie the. Mobs sich 29 59 
PC PECLMCT py oh t/ me AG edtba die + A kidnt ops a! 42 
Nomth west —~dencw sera wire ow arere steers art 52 
Westpeak@dlts coma thet. OR. ds. oe ZA. 62 
Interlake-East Manitoba .......... 26 92 
PASE LT OTE, w pute ethan: Sepeeiaten 35 71 


The lowest variation in prices was in the Red River Valley where two- 
thirds of the prices paid for land were between $33 and $71 an acre, or 58 to 142 
per cent of the average. In the Interlake-East Manitoba district where variation 
was highest about two-thirds of the prices were between $2 and $50 an acre, 
or between eight and 192 per cent of the average. The average price for all 
Manitoba was $35 an acre. About two-thirds of the prices were between $10 
and $60 an acre, with the other one-third falling outside of these limits. 


Prices varied more widely in some of the five districts than in others 
because of several reasons. First, variations in land quality are greater in some 
districts than in others. In the Red River Valley land is generally of a more 
uniform quality than in the Interlake-East Manitoba region. In the latter region 
land is generally lower in quality, although some areas have very good soils. 
Second, the relative importance of buildings in the different areas may account 
for some variations in value. 

Land prices reported from the Red River Valley district were about twice 
as high as prices reported from other districts in Manitoba (Table 2). However, 
about 90 per cent of the land sold in this district was improved, as compared 
with 70, 63, 64, and 49 per cent in the Southwest, Northwest, West Lake, and 
Interlake-East Manitoba districts, respectively. The proportion of the land 
improved, by district, approximates fairly closely the amount of all land 
reported as improved in the 1956 Census for each of these districts (Table 1). 
Other factors contributing to higher land prices in the Red River Valley district 
were the relatively high-quality soils and possibilities for growing and market- 
ing special crops such as sugar beets and sunflowers. 


Types of Buyers, Prices Paid and Sizes of Purchases.—About three in five 
purchases had been made to add to the size of existing farm units (Table 3). 





1The average price used was the total price paid for the parcel divided by the total acres 
in the parcel. The average price reported includes sales, both with and without buildings. 

2The term “coefficient of variability’ is applied to the standard deviation when it is 
expressed as a percentage of the average. In this case, it shows price variation as a percentage 
of the average price. 
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Table 2.—Land Values per Acre According to Area and Proportion of Improved Land, 
288 Farm Land Purchases, Manitoba, 1959 
























































Average Price ‘ 
: Number of acres Average paid Standard Coefficient 
Per cent of improved land Ch hats a0 _ per cent Heviation’ ~ofigy 
isa eel ase | Jmproved* bay an variability» 
Bay, dollars dollars per cent 
SouTHWEST— 
Nile Gree. . a. ania 3 -~- — — — -— 
ee ES N.C), 6 4 360 25 13 — — 
Bt, ey eee, ee: 14 354 57 2a 9 39 
O72200 2). aa 35 311 83 34 i 50 
LOO”. B88. shaves ok 4 275 100 42 — —- 
TotalLlae ac. VFi,. ©: 60 320 70 29 17 59 
Rep River— 
Nile. See ae 8: 2 — — — — — 
133i )s alts oe. a 1 — — is — — 
C406 oe hore chin hs cd 3 — — — — — 
6700 IY AS, 47 268 91 59 21 36 
LOOK. atc eee Mo ree as 29 157 100 59 22 od 
OLA bees oe ae 82 229 99 57 24 42 
NortTHWwEST— 
138) Of eet an ee 4 276 21 12 — — 
O4-e-Gb. ss ae dal hs 14 281 54 22 11 50 
OF =99.. PES areca c aes oe 18 229 78 35 18 3 
Total...) a 36 254 63 27 14 52 
West Lake— 
IN ES WT: SEO: STK... 4 160 0 11 —_ — 
es ee a ee ae es 5 417 20 15 — _ 
OF UG. dea cece te 10 271 53 17 12 71 
Gis OO: EEG, cet RT tetine 18 211 86 29 8 28 
le a es ae a 5 144 100 22 — — 
Tatas QW, 2 42 237 64 21 13 62 
INTERLAKE-Hast MANITOBA 
DS ES Ohi SISA, BIN: 9 168 0 4 3 25 
Ee a a ae ee EG ae 12 295 16 11 6 55 
Oech ee. 25 188 49 yaa) 23 92 
OU. dads aale Cth oe 18 203 83 40 22 55 
LOD ete. meth eE ee ne) 4 218 100 60 — — 
Total... 4327. 27k 68 210 49 26 24 92 
Aut MANniITOoBA— 
IN Toe uta ck Lee een ee 18 187 0 6 5 83 
AEE Y Se eR Se AR | 26 320 20 12 8 67 
5 6 berthed ih ttle te 66 269 53 24 20 83 
OO TA. cnc ee SAR des 2 136 258 85 43 22 51 
LO: setenperiey's. cits + < Baewesercate 42 172 100 53 25 47 
Totals. .229.44.. .4¢29 288 248 69 35 25 71 





* Not shown when less than four sales reported. 
b Not shown when less than eight sales reported. 


We could not determine, from answers to our questionnaire whether the buyers 
expanding the size of their farm holdings were “practicing farmers” or non- 
farmers investing in land. Nonetheless, it is more than likely that most of them 
were “practicing farmers.” The average size of purchases made by these 
buyers was 208 acres and the average price $33 an acre, buildings included. 
Seventy-five per cent of them had bought less than 250 acres. As much as 
57 per cent of the purchases made by the “expanding” buyers did not include 
any building. 
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Table 3.—Number of Purchases and Average Size of Purchase by Area and Two Types of 
Buyers, Manitoba, 1959 




















‘‘Expanding’’ buyers ‘*Non-expanding”’ buyers 
Area 
pase: Average ; ; Average 

Purchases ie Purchases Bis 

number per cent acres number per cent acres 

SOUT WOSG foe. eee oa ee nn eee 33 a) 244 27 45 412 
Red Riterl . poee dosti. otlas . Be eds 51 62 210 31 38 259 
IN Wa Be oe ieee ois wks a dicho « 21 58 241 15 42 21a 
We Pe ee tee Te eon ert . 26 62 186 16 38 320 
Interlake-East Manitoba................. 40 59 182 28 4] 250 

MV ALCNS teen te a a cee i171 59 208 117 41 303 





Most of the other buyers were, presumably, people who were starting to 
farm or who had previously rented a farm; others were people interested 
in land only as a source of investment for their funds. What strengthens us in 
the belief that most of the ‘“non-expanding” purchasers were beginning farmers 
is the fact that the average size of their purchases amounted to 303 acres— 
about 50 per cent more than for purchases by those who wanted to increase 
the size of their units—and that 85 per cent of the “non-expanding” buyers 
acquired land with farm buildings. 

On the whole, non-expanding buyers paid five dollars more an acre, for 
the land, than “expanding” buyers. This variation in prices may be explained, 
at least in part, by the fact that 85 per cent of the “non-expanding” buyers 
and only 43 per cent of the “expanding” buyers purchased land and buildings 
together. Moreover, the “non-expanding” buyers also bought better buildings. 

Table 3 shows the average size of purchase, in each of the five areas, made 
by each type of buyer. The number of buying farmers, as a proportion of the 
total, who purchased land to increase the size of their uints, was about the 
same in all five areas. On the average, “expanding” farmers bought about two 
thirds as many acres as “non-expanding” farmers. Taking all purchases into 
consideration we find that, in four areas, the average acreage purchased was 
much under the average acreage of existing farms. In the Interlake-East 
Manitoba district it was about the same, but one must note here that one single 
sale of as much as 1,440 acres had a great weight on the average for the whole 
area. 

Additive Value of Buildings——Forty per cent of the 288 sales were sales of 
land, without buildings, and 51 per cent with some buildings (information not 
available for the remaining nine per cent). Table 4 shows that of the 147 
sales with buildings, 25 per cent of the buildings were classed as poor, 51 per 
cent as fair, and 24 per cent as good. 


Table 4.—Additive Building Value and Proportion of Value Attributed to Buildings According 
to Condition of Buildings, 263 Farm Land Purchases, Manitoba, 1959 








No Condition of buildings All sales 
b ildi eS LS ae aaa > a Sl ee. with 

Dore | | PooE Fair Good | buildings 
Nuriberreporting.......... tease slavane 116 37 75 35 147 
Average price paid per acre.............5.+- $ 31 By 38 52 40 
Average additive value per acre............ $ 0 4 4 ilps: 8 
Average size of purchase.................. ac. 174 282 311 327 307 
Average percentage of improved acres......... 67 aa 72 74 72 


Building value as a percentage of total price. . . 0 12 18 25 20 
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The additive value of buildings was calculated by subtracting the respond- 
ent’s estimate of bareland value from the total price paid. On the average, 
land with buildings sold for eight dollars an acre more than land with no 
buildings. The over-all value attributed to buildings was 20 per cent of the 
total price. The additive value of fair buildings was almost twice that of poor 
buildings, whereas good buildings added three times as much as poor buildings. 


The average size of sale was 307 acres for land with buildings compared 
with 174 acres for land with no buildings. About 60 per cent of all sales, 
without buildings, were made to “expanding” buyers who purchased 160 acres 
or less. One may very well assume that these buyers already had buildings 
on their present farms and could not find much if any use for additional 
buildings. They would also, presumably, buy smaller land parcels than oper- 
ators who purchase a complete farm unit. 


Buyer-Seller Relationships.—Fifty-one of the 288 transactions reported were 
between persons related by blood or marriage bonds. Thirty-three of these 
transactions (between relatives) were of the father-to-son type. The average 
size of land sold to relatives was 193 acres compared with 257 acres for sales 
to non-relatives; average prices were $31 and $36, respectively. Relatives 
usually bought fewer acres and paid less for their land than non-relatives, 
despite the fact that the quality of the land and the condition of buildings was 
about the same in both cases. There might well be some hidden financial 
obligation in these transactions, such as wages owing to a son, which do not 
show up in the price of land. 


Land Market Activity 


Respondents were asked what changes they had noticed in the farm land 
market in 1958 and 1959. Twenty-six of 41 respondents said that the amount 
of land offered for sale had remained the same, seven thought it had increased 
and eight reported a decrease. Of 32 respondents who replied to the question 
on changes in demand for land, 16 thought the demand had increased, six 
mentioned a decrease and 10 reported no significant change. 

The following comments were made by respondents: 

“Increased credit available from government agencies has caused a rise in 
price of land. This trend will increase with freer credit available, unless con- 
trolled by the purchasers. Demand will also increase in view of available 
credit.” 

“No doubt more land will change hands with the assistance of the Manitoba 
Agricultural Credit Corporation.” 

“Demand for farm lands stays fairly constant. Most of my sales in the 
past few years were made with a very small cash payment.” 

“Very few people interested in land just now.” 

“Natural hazards plus marketing restrictions have resulted in land prices 
leveling off.” 

“Plenty of demand but not very many would-be purchasers with enough 
cash; most sellers want 40 to 50 per cent cash.” 

“Fair demand, farms that could be sold are not for sale, also shortage of 
cash payment.”’ 

“Demand is growing.” 

“Most inquiries are from people with not enough cash.” 

“No incentive to buy land at present, produce prices too low compared 
with machinery prices, taxes, and operating costs.”’ 


“Land market very poor, expect prices to drop or many farmers will have 
to give up and move off.” | 
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“Very few farms sold, owing to the fact that farmers are asking for too 
much money.” 

“Many farmers are looking for land to increase their holdings and expand 
present operations. Trend in this area is to larger farms, and fewer farmers.” 

“Only people buying are farmers with good equipment and with sons stay- 
ing home. They are enlarging their farms.” 


Table 5.—Price Per Acre and Number of Purchases According to Percentage of Acreage in 
Improved Land, Year of Sale and District, Manitoba, 1956 te 1959 








1956 1957 1958 1959 
Per cent improved Price Price Price Price 
Pur- per Pur- per Pur- per Pur- per 
chases acres chases acres chases acre chases acre 





number | dollars | number } dollars | number |] dollars | number | dollars 





























SouTHWEST— 

Bethe Pls eee. «£9 3 a 4 12 4 8 3 a 
1 nha eens ee ee etre 1 a 6 17 3 a 4 3 
SATO OR eee eee tas Pal 21 Pall Ad5 30 22 14 23 
OES OOTT Se. Les. 37 34 52 36 39 33 35 34 
10 a ead - SIRS Bie ot) ae 4 28 4 b2 6 46 4 42 

Totaligy .OALIG. Tic 66 28 93 32 82 28 60 29 
Rep River— 

a ie kx ae i be Me ie * 08 1 a 3 a 2 a 2 a 
eo. a1 sha te oe ene ] a 4 16 , a 1 a 
ee 6.80 Mecca « alaakut es 3 a 7 29 8 31 3 a 
6/907 TIMOR... LIU 31 59 59 61 23 51 47 59 
LO: smart Al tictia wakss ein beg 2 85 28 67 32 68 29 59 

Totakioil. bacuc: 58 66 101 57 67 55 82 57 
NortHweEst— 

eer cree. Cate ctl | open by eye 1 a 5 a 0 a 0 a 
GS Be id ta a a aS 4 15 4 11 4 10 4 12 
of 66442. fi, aI 40 27 25 24 44 De 14 22 
Cie 0O rts oe cle. cen cucecerensrt 28 40 45 40 Dh 37 18 35 
LOO TNA oe Ph Aes 0 a 0 a 2 a 0 a 

Wotalyae). 229. a2: vB 31 “7 32 rei 28 36 27 
West LaKke— 

Ly. SCHL eRe. CSS. EL 5 6 0 a 7 5 4 11 
He Sena rere Sra A Le 2 & 9 16 1 8 5 15 
B4= OO Pt etch Rie teres 13 16 8 14 11 24 10 17 
6709 sae arry. «fied tos 23 38 22 38 23 eo 18 29 
Lie sean eee: s See's. 1 a 3 a 2 a 5 22 

Totale terse ee 44 27 42 28 44 Re 42 21 
INTERLAKE- 
East MANITOBA 
oe eek oak eee ae: sk 3 a 11 10 8 2 9 4 
138 «cisco. 3 a 12 10 17 16 12 11 
34 —-66 DE Een . 10 25 11 44 19 29 25 25 
TV Get ts.) ee ee 24 60 15 56 9 40 18 40 
TOG eee ete 8 46 ‘We 59 8 66 4 60 
Total 799. ..|. . 70) 48 44 61 BY 61 28 68 26 
Aut MANITOBA— 

S840. .{  PAGBOD. 1... OB: 13 11 21 10 21 5 18 6 
1 es ae rere ras Sara a 11 11 35 14 27 13 26 12 
A ee te eee eee 87 24 78 27 112 24 66 24 
OREOU wn okicaaistdts Ces 43 46 193 46 121 38 136 43 
1OO83, + Se. See AS 35 69 47 61 50 62 42 53 

Totaly. = oP). 289 39 374 39 del 33 288 35 





8 Not calculated—less than four sales. 
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“The good farms in this area are not for sale, and there are few for sale 
of any kind.” 

“There is an increased interest in buying. Demand 80 per cent for mixed 
farms, some demand for stock farms.’’ 

“Better demand for good livestock farms, some expansion of grain farms.” 

“Too large a spread between Farm Loan Board appraisal and estimates of 
value made by farmer—buildings necessary for farm operations are not con- 
sidered part of farm deal.” 

“Good buildings help a sale if a new client is moving in; buyers now are 
much more cautious, offers received are less than prices asked in the majority 
of cases.” 


Summary of Land Values, 1956 to 1959 


Land Price Changes, 1956 to 1959.—Table 5 was organized to show estimates 
of land values, made in 1959, and variations in prices per acre since 1956, by 
districts and for Manitoba as a whole. ' 

Prices varied widely within some districts and between districts but not 
very much, taking the province as a whole. The average price, for all sales 
reported to our office, moved from $39 an acre in 1956 and 1957 to $33 in 1958 
and $35 in 1959. (A word of caution must be given here. Differences in number 
of sales reported from year to year undoubtedly affect data on price variations). 
The greatest variations in prices occurred in the Interlake-East Manitoba area 
where average prices dropped from $44 to $26 an acre. However, 72 per cent 
of the land sold there in 1956 and only 49 per cent of that sold in 1959 was 
improved land. Differences in the quality of the land surely accounted for 
much of the difference in prices. In the Southwest area, price variations were 
almost insignificant. In the Red River area, prices had dropped from $66 in 
1956 to $57 in 1957, $55 in 1958, and $57 in 1959, even though the proportionate 
acreage in improved land was about the same. Smaller price declines occurred 
in the West Lake and Northwest areas; there, also, the acreage in improved 
land had remained about the same proportion of the total acreage. 


Average Size of Land Purchases.—Table 6 clearly illustrates the fact that the 
distribution of land purchases in the 1956-59 period, according to size, varied 
only very slightly from year to year. About the same may be said for the 
average size of all purchases. Over half of the sales, each year, were sales 
averaging about one half-section in size and about one-third were sales 
averaging a little over two quarter-sections in size. As the size of the acreage 


Table 6.—Average Size of Some Farm Land Purchases and Percentage Distribution of Purchases, 
According to Size of Purchase and Year of Purchase, Manitoba, 1956-59 


<0 7h PSE ia ii, NT A 


1956 1957 1958 1959 
Per {Average Per Average Per Average Per | Average 
cent acres cent acres cent acres cent acres 
Acres purchased of per of per of per of per 
pur- pur- pur- pur- pur- pur- pur- pur- 


chases chase chases chase chases chase chases chase 


SS fal th. S| S| | | ae 





Up £0 89 sit. MB oh nc BE 9 66 10 71 10 70 7 76 
S6—-2050). cfs eee, nee. 51 163 55 162 54 171 57 166 
2G led 00 ..ta a ee ee 34 341 32 335 33 332 30 345 
491 and more nae... b.. amy 6 739 3 638 3 686 6 732 

Totalse-aret seer 160 243 100 228 1066 230 100 248 
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Table 7.—Additive Value of Buildings and Proportion of Value Attributed to Buildings, 
Farm Land Purchases, Manitoba, 1956-59 


1956 1957 1958 1959 


No With No With No With No With 
build- | build- | build- | build- | build- | build- | build- | build- 











ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings 
INUIT TONOLUING «5.5 sc asks sade 108 181 132 242 136 195 116 147 
Average price paid per acre....... $ 37 40 34 42 28 37 31 40 
Average additive building value 
|e) MS @ Ok ee A ae gs necro er a $ 0 11 0 lh 0 8 0 8 
Average size of purchase. . “iit. 193 272 184 244 eit 259 174 307 
Percentage of land improved. . 69 74 65 ie 61 69 67 72 
Additive building value as a per- 
centage of total price.......... 0 28 0 26 0 22 0 20 


sold increased, the average price paid per acre generally decreased. However, 
one must note that the larger parcels of land usually had a lower proportion 
in improved land. 


Additive Value of Buildings, 1956-59.—Table 7 shows that in 1956 the additive 
value of buildings was $11 an acre or 28 per cent of the total price, whereas 
in 1959 it was eight dollars an acre or 20 per cent of the total price. Although 
there was no significant change in the condition of the buildings, as reported 
by the respondents, the additive value of buildings declined by about eight 
per cent. This may indicate that buildings on a farm are not valued as highly 
today as four years ago, since many farmers are expanding their present 
farms. Consequently, because of buildings on the present farmsteads, less value 
would be attributed to buildings when purchasing additional parcels of land. 


WHAT IS ARDA? 


The Canada Department of Agriculture has issued an eight-page pamphlet 
telling us that ARDA is ‘‘a rehabilitation program in the making”. 

It originated in December 15, 1960 when the Minister of Agriculture 
submitted a Resolution to the House of Commons, introducing the Agricultural 
Rehabilitation and Development Act, an Act especially concerned with the 
improvement of the economic position of rural people. The federal govern- 
ment is now enabled to enter into agreements with provincial governments 
or agencies for the joint undertaking of: 

“Alternative uses of lands that are presently classified as marginal or 
of low productivity. 

Development of income and employment opportunities for rural agri- 
cultural areas. 

Development and conservation of the water and soil resources of 
Canada.” 

The pamphlet draws attention to the many problems that stem from the 
“technological” revolution in agriculture and lists six recommendations made 
by the Special Committee of the Senate on Land Use in Canada, to deal with 
the question of marginal and submarginal land. 

The following are some of the salient points of the ARDA program: 

1. the development of alternative economic uses for marginal agricul- 
tural land. 

2. the development of new income opportunities for people in rural 

areas. 
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3. the undertaking of soil and water conservation projects for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

The pamphlet also includes a quotation from the Hon. Alvin Hamilton, 
Minister of Agriculture, reminding the public that 

“It is not the purpose of ARDA to reduce the number of farms. Those 
who feel that the small farm problem can be resolved by uprooting 
people arbitrarily from their farms, do not understand the deep attach- 
ment of rural people to their home surroundings. ARDA is designed, 
rather, to help by various means to improve the income and standard 
of living of the smaller and more marginal farms, and in that way help 
improve the overall position of agriculture’. 

The pamphlet has been written “to focus attention on ARDA and foster 
discussion and study groups on the subject of rural develpoment”’. Copies are 
available on request from the Information Division, Canada Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Ontario. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Portugals Finanzen. Geschichtlicher Uberlinch Die Finanzreformen Prof. 
Salazars Steuer—und Staatsschuldenwesen. von Gersdorff, Ralph. Ernst und 
Werner Gieseking, Bielefeld, West Germany. 1961. pp. XII -+ 280. 

The author reviews and appraises the financial reforms enacted by A. de 
Oliveira Salazar, as minister of finance, to stabilize the economy of his under- 
developed country. He organizes his discussion of these reforms under the 
following headings: First financial reforms; Tax reforms and yields before 
1953; Other public revenue and review of total public revenue before 1953; 
and Development and reforms in public debt administration. 


Farm Management Handbook. Department of Economics, Bristol I Province, 
University of Bristol, England. March 1961. pp. VII +- 100. Price: 5/. 

This farm management handbook is divided into three parts: Output, 
Input and Efficiency Standards; Budgeting Reference Manual; and Situation 
Report. 


Resources for Tomorrow. Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. Ottawa. July 1961. Two volumes: pp. 1061. Available from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. Price: $10.00. 

The two volumes contain a series of 81 background papers for the Resources 
for Tomorrow Conference to be held in Montreal, October 23-28, 1961. These 
papers were prepared under the general direction of M. Miller, Associate 
Secretary and Director of Research for the Conference. A major share of the 
responsibility for the assembling and collation of information also rested with 
a group of research coordinators. The editing of the two volumes was made 
under the direction of G. P. Boucher, Economics Division, Canada Department 
of Agriculture. 

Volume I contains a paper, Historical Perspective on the Resources for 
Tomorrow Conference, 12 papers on Agriculture, 12 on Water, and 18 on 
Regional Development. 

Volume 2 has nine papers on Forestry, nine on Fisheries, ten on Wildlife, 
nine on Recreation, and one on Renewable Resources Information and Education 
in Canada. 

These “papers are intended to place before Canadians the challenging 
issues that lie ahead in meeting Canada’s needs for improved management of 
her renewable resources.” 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, Farm Prices aND Livine Cost INDEXES 

















Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Price 
Farm Products Farm modities and 
Prices of | Services used by Indus- 
a hia Farmers aye 
tura. —_--------—————_— roduc- 
Total =|’ *Wield | Animet | Prodaste Equip- | Total | Food tion 


Com- | ment and 
posite* |Materials> 















1935-89 = 100 1949= 100 
130.3 144.4 158.5 12032" |: Se bass 
138.6 149.4 12728 |: Set SAF, 
136.3 134.3 MS olla sen ys oie 
140.8 137.2 144 A sept de 
119.5 105.8 13353 [aha eee oe 
94.0 78.9 65.0 MPAs Ieee aca 
86.9 65.5 60.4 10; Sol see eee. 
4 69.3 69.3 BZA WS dic 8 a tbe 
4 83.5 80.5 SOS ant acres 
4 89.2 84.4 94.1 88.0 
8 97.9 102.2 93.7 96.9 98.1 
afl 117.4 128.9 106.0 119.7 105.3 
0 102.9 100.9 104.8 105.0 101.7 
2 92.6 83.7 101.5 91.8 99.3 
0 96.1 85.4 106.7 96.8 106.8 
4 106.6 88.9 124.4 110.2 116.1 
0 127.1 109.7 144.6 133.1 131.6 
9 145.4 129.0 161.8 157.8 143.4 
6 155.3 144.5 166.1 172.4 148.0 
a 166.4 162.5 170.2 185.7 152.1 
19 179.5 177.9 181.2 204.1 157.0 
3 192.2 184.1 200.2 215.8 170.4 
4 232.1 200.6 263.7 255.8 197.6 
3 228.7 191.9 265.4 255.4 204.1 
2 236.7 191.9 281.4 260.8 210.4 
2 268.6 200.4 336.9 296.8 230.0 
0 250.2 223.0 277.5 274.4 243.1 
il 221.6 179.4 263.8 250.4 239.8 
0 213.6 170.9 256.2 236.8 é 
9 212.6 180.1 245.1 232.7 
6 214.2 181.6 246.9 234.6 
4 213.6 169.2 258.0 234.2 
8 222.9 171.4 274.5 245.5 
6 223.9 171.6 271.6 247.4 
9 221.4 178.4 264.4 242.4 


7 221.3 184.9 257.7 240.9 

2 218.6 185.2 252.0 CSV EY fe a ee eo 
8 220.2 188.2 252.2 PAE A ee eee DEL ae owe 
5 224.9 193.7 256.2 244.9 

6 226.6 195.4 257.8 Za0L OF ote cactre | eee 
4 231.7 198.4 265.0 COURT: tates cisecal sees is a 
4 228.4 186.7 270.1 202. Sil asias ve bys bt eee tee alee 
5 216.3 160.9 271.7 236.5 

5 217.2 160.7 273.6 28 9D Mit tats Orevad of mote aee 
6 215.6 161.9 269.4 a ACY cme ee Dae ate Sele 
9 216.5 161.8 271.2 DOUTO Gey oe een ae eee 
4 219.6 162.7 276.5 ae eee ae eee eee 





3 221.1 163.7 278.5 243.1 

6 220.5 163.3 277.7 243 Bia aes rea Oe eae ie, 

3 216.2 162.4 269.9 DELSOT eet here reece 

9 213.0 162.8 263.1 237.5 

3 213.8 161.7 266.0 2G i Me Sea ah een he 

4 216.5 166.8 266.3 BAUS a ee 

: 216.2 165.5 266.8 PEE As tad bee ee ieee I 
214.6 162.6 Seas 237.9 


Note:—See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926. 

Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

(*) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, 
binder twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 
1961 indexes are subject to revision, since tax and interest rate figures are preliminary. 

(>) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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ECONOMIC SITUATION IN 1961 AND ECONOMIC PROSPECTS FOR 19621 


World Economic SituationIn general, the world economic situation con- 
tinued to show signs of recovery and growth during 1961. Industrial activity 
in the Free World resumed its growth early in the year, after maintaining a 
high plateau during 1960 when rapid growth in Western Europe and Japan 
was counterbalanced by a mild recession in North America. Further rises 
occurred in Europe and Japan in 1961 but the most important contributor to 
Free World expansion was the recovery in the United States. Various unsatis- 
factory factors still persist, however. In the United States and Canada unem- 
ployment remains high while in Europe labor shortages and _ inflationary 
pressures are evident. Moreover, the balance of payments position in the 
United Kingdom and the United States, while improved, still gives rise to 
anxiety. 

Modest increases in primary commodity prices occurred in 1961, following 
sharp declines in 1960. The gains, however, were not large enough in many 
cases to reverse the 1960 losses. Grains, however, showed strength due to strong 
overseas buying and reduced crops in Canada. 


World trade increased about 11 per cent between 1959 and 1960 but the 
annual rate of growth has since diminished. A notable element in world trade 
in the past year has been the increase in exchange of goods among the industrial 
countries of Europe. In contrast, the flow of goods between North America and 
European countries, in both directions, has been declining. 


Trade between industrial countries and primary producers shows no pro- 
nounced trend. The value of exports of primary products, which tended to sag 
during much of 1960, has shown some signs of strength to which the firmer 
tendency of commodity prices no doubt contributed. These signs were apparent 
earlier in the case of exports to Europe, than in exports to the United States. 
In the first half of 1961 Mainland China imported a large volume of grains and 
other commodities, particularly from Australia and Canada. Meanwhile the 
imports of primary producers taken as a group changed very little as declines 
in the imports of some countries, including Australia, offset further increases 
elsewhere. 

Exports of the underdeveloped countries, although somewhat firmer, are 
still low and their terms of trade show little improvement. A continuing baffling 
problem is the difficulty of finding export markets that would supply the money 
needed to meet import requirements. 


World Agricultural Situation—Widespread bad weather brought a fall in 
output in the year ending June 1961 in Latin America, Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union. Disastrous crop failures occurred in Mainland China. Only small 
gains were recorded in 1960-61 in North America, the Far East and Africa, 
while fairly large increases took place in Western Europe. 

World stocks of agricultural products continued at high levels in 1960-61. 
Increases occurred in butter stocks in Western Europe, coffee in producing 
countries and grains in the four principal grain exporting countries. However, 
the proportion of world food stocks held by North America fell from 80 to 70 
per cent between 1958-59 and 1959-60. 

Modifications in agricultural policies and programs were fairly numerous 
in 1960-61 in both developed and less developed countries. Most changes were, 
in essence, attempts to match production more closely to demand. Means of 
achieving this goal differ as between the two groups of countries. In the 





1From a report prepared for the annual federal-provincial Agricultural Conference, held in 
Ottawa, November 20-21, 1961. 
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economically developed countries the main problem was to avoid surplus stock 
building while in less developed countries the concern was to expand production 
to keep pace with need. 


Canadian Economic Situation—Within Canada general economic activity 
strengthened in 1961. The trend in aggregate production turned upward in the 
second quarter, but increases in total output for the year will be modified by 
the pronounced decline in grain production. Increased exports continue to give 
an important stimulus to over-all economic trends. In 1961 there has also been 
some further growth in expenditures by consumers and governments, an 
increase in the volume of house building and a further decline in business 
fixed investment. Employment rose moderately during the year while rates of 
unemployment declined. The tempo of business activity increased without any 
significant modification in the nearly stable level of prices over the past two or 
three years. The June budget of the Government of Canada introduced a 
variety of measures designed to stimulate both internal and external demand. 
A major element in this program was the achievement of a reduction in the 
Canada-U.S. exchange rate. Easier credit conditions which developed during 
1960 continued during the first nine months of 1961. The margin of yields of 
government securities vis-a-vis Canada and the United States has narrowed, 
especially in short-term securities. The total volume of funds raised by public 
and private borrowers and from chartered banks, although higher than in 
1960, continued to run well below the high levels reached in 1959 and sub- 
stantial increases occurred in bank assets and in the money supply. 


Agricultural Situation in Canada.—Reduced grain production in the Prairie 
Provinces in 1961 resulted in an estimated decline of 25 per cent in the index 
of production of all farm commodities. However, returns to farmers from the 
sale of farm products are expected to be as high in 1961 as in 1960, despite 
the drought in the Prairie provinces. Wheat marketings, in the first seven 
months of 1961, were running slightly ahead of marketings in the correspond- 
ing period of 1960. Carryover of stocks of wheat on farms at July 31, together 
with the 1961 crop, should provide enough to maintain marketings at the 1960 
level in the last five months of 1961. Larger marketings and higher prices will 
lead to higher returns from flaxseed. These gains will be offset, to some extent, 
by smaller marketings of coarse grains. Income from tobacco will reach an all- 
time record level in 1961, as a result of the record-breaking output of flue- 
cured tobacco in Ontario in 1960 and the large crop in 1961. 


Income from livestock and livestock products was well maintained in 1961. 
The orderly adjustment. of livestock numbers in the Prairie Provinces, as a 
means of coping with dry weather and short pastures, contributed to increased 
livestock marketings with little or no break in prices. Farmers marketed fewer 
hogs but the smaller marketings were offset by much higher prices. 


Poultry meat producers realized higher returns, because of a greatly 
increased output. Egg production may be slightly lower than in 1960 but the 
lower output will be more than offset by higher prices. Abundant pastures in 
the major dairy producing areas pushed milk production to new high levels 
and average prices changed very little. 


Payments under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act may 
reach a record level of $60 million for the 1961 crop. Present plans call for the 
payment of a large part of this amount before the end of 1961. 


The decline in grain production in the Prairie Provinces is expected to 
lead to much lower stocks on Prairie farms at the end of the year, and to a 
lower net farm income. Farm net income in Canada, in 1961, is expected to 
decline to the 1957 level of about $1 billion. 
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The continuing increase in farm operating expenses will also contribute 
to the drop in net income. The index of prices paid by farmers for commodities 
and services used in the farm business continues to edge upward. Total ship- 
ments of prepared feeds are expected to rise above the 1960 level and sales of 
fertilizers increased by about ten per cent in 1961. Sales of machinery repair 
parts increased by about five per cent during the first six months of the year. 
Farm wages continued to increase and the number of hired workers declined 
very little from 1960. These higher costs will be offset, to some extent, by 
much lower share rent payments in the Prairie provinces, as an outcome of the 
smaller crops. 


World Economic Ouilook.—From an over-all point of view, the development 
of the world economy in 1961 was encouraging, and the outlook is now more 
promising than at this time last year. 

Government spending will reach record high levels, because of the tense 
international situation and civilian needs. Consumer spending has been rising 
steadily and may continue to do so in 1962. The U.S. economy has moved into 
a new period of expansion, and U.S. authorities are anticipating a record level 
of activity. The gross national product will increase by about seven per cent 
from the fourth quarter of 1960 to the corresponding quarter of 1961. The 
upward trend in business spending, for fixed investment and inventories, should 
continue over several quarters ahead. Exports should benefit from the growing 
prosperity of Europe and Japan, the improving trade position of some raw 
materials-producing countries, and additional measures to liberalize imports 
from the dollar area. 

Growth of total output in Western Europe is expected to continue though 
at a somewhat lower rate than in 1960, because of the very high levels of 
employment and capacity utilization which have already been reached. The 
restraints imposed in the U.K. in July do not appear to have ruled out significant 
further expansion in that country. In Western Europe as a whole short-term 
economic prospects appear to be ruled by a very strong pressure of consumer 
demand, which stems from the rising level of incomes and the backlog of 
demand for cars and other durables. Business investment, on the other hand, 
may slow down somewhat from the exceptionally fast rise in 1961. The tight 
labor market situation is driving up wages. There are signs of increasing 
pressure on prices and the period of price stability is probably coming to an 
end. The volume of industrial output may very well rise significantly in 1962 
and another expansion in the area’s internal trade and imports is thus likely to 
occur in 1962. The improvement in business activity in North America should 
have favorable repercussions on European exports. 

While the phenomenal rate of growth of the Japanese economy has con- 
tinued, a deterioration in the trade balance, a loss of reserves, and the increase 
in prices had led the authorities to impose restraints. The Economic Planning 
Agency of Japan would like to see a reduction in industrial expansion in the 
1961-62 fiscal year and if this is to be accomplished, a tapering-off of the rate 
of growth of capital investment will have to occur. This would ease the strains 
on the balance of payments. 

It seems logical to expect that total demand in the major industrial coun- 
tries will continue to expand over the next 12 months. This should have 
favorable effects on primary producing countries. Moreover, the world payments 
situation now appears closer to equilibrium than it was in the period of 
disturbing capital movements which began in mid-1960. On the other hand, 
primary producers will be further disappointed if the maintenance of a high 
level of world industrial activity continues to be so little reflected in increases 
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in commodity prices. Longer-time prospects are also affected by uncertain- 
ties arising from the application of the U.K. and other countries to join the 
European Economic Community and the results that may ensue for the pattern 
of world trade. 


World Agricultural Outlook.—The rise in world agricultural production is 
likely to continue in 1961-62, but the rate of growth may be small. In many 
countries there will be continued food shortages, especially in the Far East and 
Communist Asia. 

A further expansion in world wheat trade is forecast for the 1961-62 crop 
year. Import needs will be larger than in 1960-61 in Western Europe and 
parts of Asia, especially Mainland China. The long-term upward trend in 
utilization of grain for animal feeds is also likely to continue. Exports of 
coarse grains in 1961-62 are expected to regain the level reached two years ago. 
On the other hand, a decline in world trade in meat is anticipated, as well as 
a lowering in prices. 

World dairy production continues to increase and surplus problems no 
doubt will persist. The reduced apple crop in Europe in 1961 will result in a 
much greater import demand and imports from North America are expected to 
increase. 


Economic Outlook for Canada.—Economic conditions have improved in Can- 
ada since the second quarter of 1961. With a moderate strengthening in principal 
demands on the Canadian economy, 1962 should be a year of significant further 
gains in industrial output and employment. 

In a situation of generally strong world trade Canadian merchandise 
exports are expected to rise and exceed the record level reached in 1961. 
The American economic recovery in 1961 has already been reflected in an 
improvement in our sales to the United States. These gains are expected to 
continue, with prospects of further economic strengthening in the U.S. in 1962. 
Overseas markets for the most part remain buoyant and moderate increases in 
exports are again likely in several important areas. Some temporary slowing 
in exports to the U.K., and possibly to one or two other markets, may occur 
because of domestic restraints adopted in recent months for balance-of- 
payments reasons. 

Business investment has shown evidence of a moderate strengthening since 
the early months of 1961, and it is reasonable to expect that levels of spending 
on new plant and equipment will be fairly well sustained. There is ample 
capacity in most industries to meet a moderate growth in demand. The pace 
of inventory accumulation by business is also likely to be moderate. Invest- 
ment in social capital—houses, schools and institutions—increased in 1961, 
reflecting to some extent a relative easing in money rates. Strengthening in this 
sector of investment may continue in 1962. 

Personal spending on goods and services rose in 1961, reflecting increases 
in income available for consumption outlays and a continuing rise in out- 
standing consumer debts. A ‘strong external demand for Canadian products 
and a firm trend in domestic investment would help reinforce these upward 
trends in 1962. 


Economic Outlook for Canadian Agriculture.—The interplay of various eco- 
nomic factors in the world and in domestic markets will affect the income 
position of Canadian farmers in 1962, but domestic production, especially of 
western grain crops, will be the dominant factor. International trade in wheat, 
coarse grains and oil seed crops in 1962 should be larger than in 1961. The 
export market for Canadian apples is bright. Domestic demand for Canadian 
agricultural products should continue strong and the upturn in the United 
States economy is also a favorable factor. 
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The short Western 1961 crops will adversely affect cash income from grains 
during the first half of 1962. Farm stocks of wheat will be insufficient to main- 
tain the rate of deliveries established in the January-June period of 1961 and 
marketings of coarse grains will be greatly reduced. Should grain crops reach 
the ten-year average level in 1962, there would then be enough wheat to 
compensate for smaller spring deliveries as well as maintain fall marketings 
at the 1961 level. Supplies of barley would also be fairly adequate, but oats 
available for marketing would be limited. 


Better weather and pasture conditions in 1962 than in 1961, in Western 
Canada, could lead to a slight over-all reduction in marketings of cattle and 
calves, because of a hold-back for the restocking of herds. Western cattle 
marketings might also be somewhat lower as a result of the heavy marketings 
of cattle in this area in 1961 and of the demand for Canadian feeder cattle by 
U.S. buyers. On the other hand, if drought conditions continue, farmers would 
be forced to reduce cattle holdings. Marketings would then increase and prices 
could move downward. 


Hog marketings during the first half of 1962 may exceed marketings during 
the corresponding period of 1961, but prices are likely to be slightly lower. 
Lower prices would cause a reduction in farrowing in the first half of 1962 
and in a consequent reduction in fall marketings. 


Production of eggs may increase during the first half of 1962 and prices 
may drop seasonally, but not quite as much as in the early months of 1961. 
Poultry meat production may increase somewhat, but the rate of grain will be 
lower than in 1961. Income from dairying may gain moderately as a result 
of a slightly higher output. 


Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations 
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In 1961 the size of farm income stemmed chiefly from production and the 
size of carryover stocks of farm products. In 1962, grain stocks will have been 
greatly reduced and the size of farm income will therefore depend more on 
growing conditions. Given favorable weather, farm cash income in 1962 
could be as high as in 1961. A crop equal to the ten-year average and income 
from other commodities as high as in recent years would result in 1962 net 
farm income regaining the level of $1.3 billion reached in 1960. However, a 
repetition of the poor 1961 crop would result in greatly reduced cash income in 
1962 as compared with 1961 and in net income no higher than the billion- 
dollar mark. Farm operating expenses are expected to continue to expand in 
1962. A further increase in farm wage rates will likely occur and the volume 
of purchases of farm supplies will be as great or greater than in 1961. 
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MILK CONSUMPTION IN UNITED STATES SCHOOLS 
DONALD OKE 


Schools in the United States are an important part of the national milk 
market. In 1958 they accounted for almost four per cent of total sales of fluid 
whole milk. School distribution of milk receives government encouragement 
under two schemes: the National School Lunch Program and the Special Milk 
Program, both of which are large and well organized. There is nothing com- 
parable in Canada. What school milk and lunch services exist here are locally 
organized and on a small scale. 

Milk consumption must be seen in relation to both the milk and the lunch 
programs. The complete noon meal service is now a distinctive part of the 
American school system. The milk program supplements the lunch program, 
and its effects cannot be understood separately. 

The National School Lunch Act of 1946 established the machinery for a 
permanent program of school meals. Under the Act the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture sets standards of nutrition and sanitation, and provides certain 
funds and commodities. These are distributed by State education authorities, 
who are responsible for the direct administration of the program. Participating 
schools agree to operate on a non-profit basis, to serve hot meals that meet 
specified standards, and to serve them free or at a reduced cost to children 
unable to pay in full. 

The Special Milk Program was enacted in 1954 to supplement the National 
School Lunch Program. It was designed simply to increase milk consumption 
by children, through the lowering of prices and the providing of more frequent 
service. Federal funds reimburse schools up to four cents per half-pint sold. 
(The maximum rate is on sales in N.S.L.P. schools for milk additional to the 
half pint provided with the meal.) The cost to the child is correspondingly 
reduced. The program applies to public and private schools, at or below the 
high school level, as well as to summer camps, nursery schools, orphanages 
and other non-profit child care institutions. 

Although either the National School Lunch Program or the Special Milk 
Program apply separately, schools commonly participate in both programs. 
It might also be noted that in addition to schools participating in the two 
federally sponsored programs, there are schools providing lunch and milk 
services without government aid. These non-subsidized schools make up about 
14 per cent of the total number of schools with services. 


Numbers Participating.—The extent of the programs is shown in a study 
done in 1957 by the United States Department of Agriculture (1). Detailed 
information covering the month of March was obtained from 4,347 of the 
105,966 public elementary and secondary schools, with the data from the 
sample being projected to represent the total U.S. public school population. 
In March 1957, 80 per cent of U.S. public school children had access to some 
type of lunch service. A complete plate lunch of the N.S.L.P. was available 
to 68 per cent, other complete plate lunches to 10 per cent, and some type of 
partial lunch, soup, etc., to three per cent. Thirty-three per cent of the public 
school population actually received complete meals daily (on the basis of 
average numbers per day during the month). In the N.S.L.P. schools taken 
by themselves, however, this rate was 45 per cent. Students paid on the average 
24.3 cents for the N.S.L.P. complete meal, which included one half-pint of milk. 

During March 1957 a milk service, either with a lunch or by itself, was 
available to more than 90 per cent of the public school enrollment. Milk 
consumption under all programs averaged 19.5 million half-pints (eight fluid 
ounces) a day. Among the 32.7 million public school students, this is the 
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equivalent of one half-pint a day for 60 per cent of the enrollment. Considering 
only schools with the services, 72 per cent of their enrollment participated. 
Fifty-two per cent of all milk was consumed with the lunch service, 38 per 
cent in schools with a lunch service but in addition to the actual meal, and 10 
per cent in schools with no lunch service. The average price paid per half-pint 
was 2.9 cents for milk with the N.S.L.P. meal where the S.M.P. also applied, 
3.1 cents for all S.M.P. milk, and 5.9 cents for all non-subsidized milk. 


The trend over its 13 years of operation has been one of growth in the 
lunch program. Average daily participation during the peak month (public 
and private schools, N.S.L.P. only) was 7.0 million children in 1947 (2) and 
13.5 million in 1960 (3). The increase, though, largely reflects the increase in 
school attendance, since the number participating compared with total school 
enrollment, has been fairly constant, in the neighborhood of 30 per cent. The 
milk program has seen greater proportionate growth. Consumption during 
its first year of operation, 1955, was 450 million half-pints, and for the following 
years, successively, 1,394, 1,753, 1,918, 2,176, reaching 2,384 million half-pints 
in 1960 (2). 


Consumption in Schools.—Information on the use of commodities in schools 
with lunch services is available from a study made by the U.S.D.A., covering 
the school year 1957-58 (4). Projections were made for all of the U.S. from 
a sample of 500 schools. The study deals with all eating services in public 
schools, although it might be noted that 94 per cent of the total value of the 
food consumed was accounted for by N.S.L.P. schools themselves. Milk sold 
under the S.M.P. in schools with lunch services is included in the study, but 
not the milk in schools serving milk only. The figures which follow, therefore, 
add to the data from the study, corresponding data for “milk only” schools. 

The wholesale value of food and milk used in U.S. public schools during 
1957-58 was $619 million. This is $19 worth per child, based on total enroll- 
ment, or $25 per child, based on average daily attendance in schools with the 
services. Just over 85 per cent of the food was acquired through commercial 
channels in nearby markets, the remainder coming from government donations. 
Forty-seven per cent of the money spent was on milk products, including butter, 
35 per cent being for fluid whole milk. The quantity of whole milk consumed 
per child during the year was 59.8 pounds, based on total public school enroll- 
ment, and 78.1 pounds, based on average attendance in schools with the 
services. For comparison, in schools with a milk but no lunch program, during 
the same period, consumption per pupil, based on average attendance was 50.1 
pounds. 


Cost of the Programs.—The estimated total expenditure from all sources 
for the N.S.L.P. during the 1957-58 school year was about $800 million (5). 
(Since the N.S.L.P. accounted for 94 per cent of the total value of all food 
going to schools having a feeding service, this figure might be adjusted upward 
by about six per cent to approximate the total for all lunch services.) The 
figure is all-inclusive, except for expenditures by localities with lunch-room 
facilities. Seventy-eight per cent of this expenditure came from sources within 
the states, with payments by children amounting to 56 per cent. The Federal 
share was 22 per cent, or about $174.6 million. It is interesting to note that, 
over the years, Federal contributions have been decreasing proportionately. 
In 1947, Federal, State, and child payments for the N.S.L.P. were respectively 
34 per cent, 17 per cent, and 49 per cent of the total; in 1953, 26 per cent, 
20 per cent, and 54 per cent; and in 1958, 22 per cent, 22 per cent and 56 per 
cent (6). During 1957-58, the total expenditure for the S.M.P. was $125.8 
million, of which Federal sources contributed 52.7 per cent or $66.3 million; the 
remainder came from payments by children (2). 
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The Federal government, during the 1957-58 school year, donated to lunch 
programs 341 million pounds of commodities, valued at $90.8 million. Donations 
of dairy products (butter, cheese, non-fat dry milk) amounted to 123 million 
pounds, worth $59.5 million (7). This, then, is a breakdown of the Federal 
portion of the costs for the two programs in public and private schools: 
grants under S.M.P., $66.3 million; grants under N.S.L.P., $83.8 million; govern- 
ment surplus commodities donated, $76.0 million; special purchase commodities 
donated, $14.8 million; total Federal cost, $240.9 million (8). Based on the 
entire U.S. school population, in public and private, elementary and secondary 
schools, Federal contributions in 1957-58, for both programs, amounted to 
$6.28 per child. 


Factors Influencing Milk Consumption.—Among the most Significant influences 
on school milk programs is the promotional role of teaching staffs, school 
officials, and community and government groups. Such leadership and support 
is not measurable directly, but is essential in establishing and sustaining 
effective programs. 

The price of milk affects rates of consumption. Supporting evidence for 
this statement may be found in the already quoted U.S.D.A. study of March 
1957 (1). The data contained in the report on this study enable us to look 
at milk programs, while excluding the effects of the lunch services on milk 
consumption. A group of schools serving milk only, and not benefiting from 
any subsidy, charged 5.7 cents per half pint (eight fluid ounces), on the 
average; these schools had a daily rate of consumption of 2.5 ounces per child 
enrolled. (Consumption figures include milk given free). At the same time, 
schools with milk services only, but with a government subsidy, charged 3.3 
cents per half pint, on the average; these schools had a rate of consumption of 
4.4 ounces. 

Of interest are the following comments on the pricing of school milk, 
made by the writers of a Wisconsin report (9): “In many instances school 
boards will find that the total receipts from school milk will actually increase 
despite reduced prices. In all instances, any decline in receipts from reducing 
prices will be small. The (percentage) increase in consumption tends to be 
much greater compared with the (percentage) price reduction where the price 
of school milk is reduced 50 per cent or more than where the reduction is 
small. In fact, school officials probably can make greater improvement in 
consumption by making changes in such items as improved availability, than 
by small reductions in price”. 

The existence of a lunch service in schools affects milk consumption. In 
U.S. schools which had both the N.S.L.P. and the. SVP. thesrate.of consump- 
tion was 6.0 ounces per child enrolled (1). Schools which participated in the 
S.M.P., but without a lunch service, had a consumption rate of 4.4 ounces. 

Making milk available frequently during the day affects consumption. The 
average daily consumption in schools which served milk, at noon only, was 
4.8 ounces per pupil (1). The rate was 6.4 ounces in schools with more frequent 
service. 

Children in rural areas drink more milk in school than urban children. 
A study done by the U.S.D.A. in 1959 (10), sampling 8,444 children in the 
northeastern U.S., found that daily consumption in schools was 5.9 ounces 
for a child in a rural area of less than 2,500 inhabitants, and 5.1 ounces in 
larger areas. The study pointed out that the pattern of home consumption, 
though, is the reverse: 16.4 ounces daily, per child, in rural areas and wise 
ounces in more densely populated areas. 

The size of school also affects consumption. Schools with less than 250 
pupils had a daily rate of 7.2 ounces per pupil, those with 250 to 499 pupils, 
9.6 ounces, and those with more than 500 pupils, 4.8 ounces (1). Younger 
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children consume more milk. Elementary schools used 5.6 ounces per child, 
and junior and senior schools, 4.8 ounces. 

Chocolate flavoring serves to increase milk consumption, the availability 
of soft drinks tends to reduce it. During 1957-58, chocolate (whole) milk 
accounted for 10 per cent of the fluid milk consumed in schools with lunch 
services. Chocolate drink (skim), which is not eligible for the subsidy, accounted 
for less than 0.5 per cent. In 1955, some elementary schools in Los Angeles 
made chocolate drink available. Total consumption in these schools averaged 
5.3 ounces a day per pupil. The rate was 4.5 ounces where plain milk alone 
was sold (11). This pattern, however, did not hold for junior and senior high 
schools. Of 50 schools under the S.M.P., that were sampled by the U.S.D.A. 
in 1959, three had soft drinks available for pupils (10). The daily consumption 
of milk per child in these schools was 3.5 ounces, compared with 5.4 ounces 
in schools serving milk only. 

Just under 18 per cent of the public schools with a feeding service in 
1957-58 had some sort of vending machine (4). Twenty-six per cent of the 
schools with machines had milk vendors; 79 per cent had soft drink machines; 
23 per cent, candy machines; 12 per cent had machines for crackers, etc. Data 
are meagre on vending machines and on rates of consumption associated with 
their use. They seem to influence consumption in that they make milk available 
throughout the day, and they may have an initial effect of novelty. The influence 
of vending machines on rates of consumption would not, however, seem to be 
a major consideration for or against their use. 


Justification of the Programs.—School milk and lunch programs are said 
to produce five benefits. When nutrition is considered, school programs can 
supplement inadequate diets. As educational tools, they offer concrete situations 
in which dietary principles are applied, a value in a child’s schooling, and, in 
the long run, to nutrition in the community. They are a convenience for 
children who do not go home for lunch, either because of the consolidation of 
school districts, or the employment of mothers away from home, or the high 
volume of city traffic. They are important for agriculture, as a means of 
disposing of farm surpluses, and, of more permanent value, as a means of 
enlarging the market for farm commodities. These five points are used to 
justify school programs. 

Data on nutritional levels in the United States have not been assembled 
here. Those who have studied the situation, however, are not complacent. They 
make generalizations with caution, but point out the existence of poor meal 
habits and of widespread dietary inadequacies. Such findings have given in- 
centive to the establishment of school programs. It is evident, though, that of 
a total of 1,100 meals 200 would consist of school lunches. Among school 
children of fairly good physical condition, the effects of such lunches are not 
greatly pronounced. 

Poor diets in a land of abundant food would seem to be a paradox. It is 
said that levels of nutrition are unsatisfactory so long as people, generally, 
select foods, not on the basis of nutritional needs, but on the basis of food 
habits conditioned by ignorance and indifference. The most promising approach 
in dealing with nation-wide health problems would seem to be education. 
School feeding programs are useful as an opportunity for children to apply 
school lessons in health, and as a means for them to develop sound dietary 
habits. 

Lunchroom facilities and lunch and milk services are a convenience for 
students who do not go home at noon. In March 1957, 68 per cent of U.S. 
public schools had more than half of their children and 30 per cent had the 
entire enrollment staying at noon. Sixty-five per cent of the schools had some 
children coming in buses, and 43 per cent had more than half of the children 
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using this means of transportation. In 89 per cent of the schools, some children 
brought bag lunches, and in 55 per cent this was done by more than half of 
the children. Commercial lunch services were patronized by students from 21 
per cent of the schools, and in three per cent of the schools more than half of 
the students were getting such lunches (1). It is an open question if the function 
of schools includes a feeding service for children. At any rate, the extent to 
which American schools have taken on this responsibility, is worthy of note. 

The presence of surplus farm commodities served as an incentive to the 
establishment of both U.S. programs. However, surplus removal can only be 
of a temporary value, and it does not in itself justify programs of such a 
scale as those U.S. programs which continue, whether surpluses are available 
or not. School programs, nevertheless, have been a major outlet for govern- 
ment holdings of food. In 1958 donations to schools, from government stocks, 
totaled 252 million pounds, which is equal to 29 per cent of all domestic 
donations of agricultural products and nine per cent of total domestic and foreign 
donations (13). Quantities going to schools fluctuate from year to year. Since the 
N.S.L.P. began, surplus commodity donations have ranged from a low of 99 
million pounds in 1952 to a high of 418 million pounds in 1957 (8). It will be 
remembered, that, in addition to donations from stocks of surpluses, the 
government also makes school donations of especially purchased commodities. 

The major benefits to agriculture of the U.S. programs is in expanding 
and stabilizing markets for farm commodities. As already mentioned, 85 per 
cent of the foods used in the programs was purchased in local markets. The 
value of such local purchases for the N.S.L.P. alone increased from $125 
million in 1947 (14) to $469 million in 1958 (5). Dairy products constituted a 
large proportion of the purchases, amounting in 1958 to 47 per cent of the 
value of all foods consumed in schools. The lunch program has been a major 
factor in the introduction to nation-wide markets of such new foods as orange 
Juice concentrate, dry milk, and the new type stabilized dried eggs. It has 
widened the geographical market for some other foods, such as sweet potatoes 
from the U.S. Southeast, and purple plums from the Northwest. Schools 
represent a considerable market for livestock products, poultry products, fruits 
and vegetables (5). Information is lacking, however, on the question of how 
much this is true market expansion and how much substitution for consumption 
which would normally take place. 


Summary.—Eighty per cent of U.S. public school children had access to 
some type of lunch service in March 1957. Ninety per cent had access to a 
milk service. Thirty-three per cent of public school children actually received 
complete meals daily (based on average numbers per day during the month). 
Daily milk consumption amounted to the equivalent of one half-pint a day for 
60 per cent of the total public school enrolment. The average price paid by 
students was 24.3 cents for the N.S.L.P. meal, and 3.1 cents per half-pint for 
S.M.P. milk. Public school children consumed $619 million worth of commodities 
(wholesale value, all lunch and milk services) during the 1957-58 school 
year, or $19 worth per child, based on total public school enrollment. Forty- 
seven per cent of the value of the food was spent on dairy products, 35 per 
cent on fluid whole milk. On the average, 59.8 pounds of fluid whole milk was 
consumed per child. Total costs for the National School Lunch Program and 
the Special Milk Program, in public and private schools, for 1957-58, are 
estimated at $926 million. The Federal share of the cost was $241 million, 26 
per cent of the total, and amounted to $6.28 per child, on the basis of total 
public and private school enrollment. 

Price reduction increases milk consumption. The percentage rise in con- 
sumption tends to be larger than the percentage reduction in price after a 50 
oer cent reduction. School and community promotion is essential to an effective 
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program. Lunch services in schools increase the use of milk. Making milk 
available frequently during the day affects consumption rates. Per caput milk 
consumption in schools is greater in rural areas, in smaller schools, and among 
younger children. Chocolate flavoring increases milk consumption, the avail- 
ability of soft drinks reduces it. The influence of vending machines, as such, on 
the level of milk consumption, would not be a relevant consideration for or 
against their use. The U.S. programs fill five needs: improved nutrition, better 
education in nutrition, convenience to students not able to go home for lunch, 
reduction of farm surpluses, and expansion of the market for farm commodities. 
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NEWS FROM THE FARM CREDIT CORPORATION 


The Farm Credit Corporation, established under the Farm Credit Act of 
1959, replaced the Canadian Farm Loan Board, established in 1929 under the 
Canadian Farm Loan Act of 1927. It grants “long-term farm mortgage credit 
designed to meet the needs of Canadian farmers operating under modern 
conditions.” 

In its report for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1961 we find that 5,597 
loans amounting to $60.7 million were approved in 1960-61, compared with 
5,339 loans amounting to $40 million in 1959-60. The average size of loans rose 
from $7,498 to $10,846. That part of the loan money which was used to purchase 
or to improve land rose from 33.6 to 59.9 per cent. The total value of loans 
outstanding rose from $120.2 million to $162.4 million. 

The report is more than a compendium of statistical data. It also tells us 
about the various problems of the Corporation—organization and administration 
problems as well as policy matters. 
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FARMER’S VIEWS ON RURAL LIFE IN 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


D.s DYCK 


Much of the information obtained in the 1959 Prince Edward Island study! 
pertains specifically to the situation on individual farms and to the people 
residing on these farms. General information on conditions in the respondents’ 
communities was also obtained; it relates primarily to the movement of the 
rural population, land use, community facilities, and to some of the social 
aspects of living in the rural areas of Prince Edward Island. Respondents were 
also asked to indicate what they thought was needed to improve their 
communities. 

Since the information relating to community conditions was obtained 
mainly in the form of opinions, an indication of the framework of reference 
of the respondents should be helpful in the interpretation of answers?. Attitudes, 
social values and other aspects of the respondents’ outlook are indicated, in 
part, in the opinions given on the chief advantages and disadvantages of living 
in rural areas. 


Opinions on the Advantages and Disadvantages of Living in Rural Areas.—Of 
the 288 farmers interviewed 282 commented on the chief advantages of life 
in a rural community. These advantages were found mainly in the non-material 
aspects of rural life and may be summarized as follows, with the number of 
respondents commenting on a certain type of advantage, in brackets within the 
text or at the end of paragraphs. 


1. Personal satisfactions. Some respondents made particular reference to 
farming as an occupation. They talked about their enjoyment of it in such 
terms as “I like farm life’, “I can stop work when I want to”, “I like to see 
things grow”, “I’m very fond of farming”, and “I appreciate the independence 
that the farmer has’, “I like everything about rural life’, “the country is my 
home’, and “I enjoy the country’’. (219 respondents). 


2. Closeness to nature. The advantage of being close to nature was related 
to the personal satisfactions derived from rural life. Reference was made to 
outdoor life and work” “the beauty of nature”, “the open spaces’, “‘the fresh 


my) 


air’, and the restful nature of rural living (139 respondents). 


3. Family unity and child rearing. More than one-fifth of the respondents 
said that one of the chief advantages of rural life was the conditions it afforded 
for rearing children and unifying family interests and activities. They spoke 
of these advantages in terms such as “rural living affords the best conditions 
for raising a family”, “rural life is better (or safer) for children”, and “a 
rural family lives as a unit’. (63 respondents). 


4. Economic advantages. Some farmers could detect economic advantages 
from living in rural areas, that could not be found in cities. On the farm you 
have “a place to live when you reach retirement age”, you may produce all 
the vegetables, milk, butter and eggs required by your family, and you pay 
lower taxes (29 respondents). Some respondents (21) also referred to the 
personal satisfactions, the closeness to nature, and the advantages associated 
with family unity and better conditions for rearing children described in the 
preceding three paragraphs. 


1See Land Use and Farm Income in Prince Edward Island in the October i961 issue of 
The Economic Annalist. 


2 One of the factors contributing to the general outlook of an individual is travel. Of the 288 
respondents, 67 (23 per cent) had never been away from the Island, and 53 had never traveled 
outside the Atlantic Provinces. 
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5. Sociability of rural people. People in rural areas have “more social con- 
nections”, ‘‘there is a more sociable life in rural areas’, “there are friendly 
and helpful neighbors in the country’’, and ‘‘you get something in rural areas 
which is not available in cities’ (18 respondents). 


6. Most respondents compared rural and urban living when stating their 
opinions but others merely expressed a liking for rural life, saying that ‘rural 
life is better than city life” or “I would rather live here than in town’, (Six 
respondents). 

. In contrast to the advantages, most of the disadvantages mentioned con- 
cerned some tangible aspect of rural living such as income and community and 
farm facilities. Opinions on disadvantages were given by 250 respondents. 


1. Economic factors associated with farming as an occupation. Respondents 
spoke of various aspects of farming conditions in Prince Edward Island. 
Frequently mentioned were the low and variable returns from farming and 
the uncertainty pertaining to crop yield and prices of farm products. Reference 
was made also to difficulties experienced in obtaining farm labor and to the 
resulting labor conditions on farms—long working hours for the operator and 
his family and no relief from chores on Sunday. Another disadvantage men- 
tioned was the difficulty in getting established in farming. (126 respondents). 


2. Scarcity or poor quality of community facilities. Next to economic factors 
associated with farming, the conditions regarding community facilities were 
most frequently mentioned as disadvantages. Roads, electricity, telephone and 
schools were the facilities mentioned most frequently. Reference was made to 
the difficulty in getting electricity on farms because of the sparse population 
in rural areas. Regarding roads, the major concern was with paving so that 
the roads would be passable throughout the year and with keeping the roads 
open during winter time. Several aspects of the rural school system were 
mentioned as sources of disadvantages in rural living. Respondents thought 
that rural schools should be made larger to accommodate more grades, school 
bus services improved, and teachers paid higher salaries in an effort to improve 
the staff. The distance from many farmsteads to shipping points, markets, 
retail stores and churches was mentioned as another disadvantage. (115 
respondents). 

In addition to the conditions relating to community facilities, several 
aspects of rural home facilities were also referred to by ten respondents. One 
was the lack of running water in many farm homes. Another was the fact 
that even though the community did have power facilities, many of the farm- 
steads were too far from the road for the individual to be able to carry the 
cost of installing it. 


3. Lack of social activities in rural areas. A small number of respondents 
mentioned the lack of social activities, arising chiefly from sparseness of 
population, as a disadvantage. This was expressed in terms such as “there 
are no people around to associate with”, “there is a lack of social life for 
young married people in rural areas’, and “rural people are too isolated”. 
(Nine respondents). 


4. Various other factors were mentioned as disadvantages. Winter hardships 
(other than those arising from impassable roads) were mentioned most 
frequently; and reference was also made to other unfavorable environmental 
conditions. (48 respondents). 


Community Facilities and Opinions on Community Changes.—‘A rural come 
munity consists of the social interaction of people and their institutions in the 
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local area in which they live on dispersed farmsteads and in a hamlet or 
village which forms the center of their activities”.1 According to this definition, 
the area included in what is referred to as a community has no defined bound- 
aries. The area thought of an “my community” by the respondents may there- 
fore be in more than one lot, and hence the information on community 
conditions obtained in the survey may relate to areas outside the sample 
lots. Data were obtained from the respondents as to the approximate area 
which they referred to as their community; the specific question asked was 
‘Would you give me an idea of the area included in your community in terms. 
of the distance in miles from your home to the boundaries of the community”’. 
Most of them (274) indicated their community area in terms of the distance 
they lived from its boundaries, and the average area was one with a radius of 
about three (2.7) miles.? The distribution of community size by number of 
respondents was as follows (one respondent did not answer the question). 


Radius in miles Number of respondents 
4, Mes OL l@ss ee te ce ee ne 119 
Z.1L0 4 Mes. . ety ee en eee en ee Ste Lb 
More tian 4hiniles. ee fe ween fees ae 57 


Table 1 indicates the average distance and range in miles from the survey 
farms to the commonly used community facilities. On the average, the 
respondents lives less than a mile from a gravel road and about three miles 
from a paved road. A total of 223, or about 90 per cent, resided within one mile 
of a gravel road and 67 (23 per cent) lived less than a mile from a paved 
road. Similarly, 251 of the families lived within two miles of a rural school. 


Table 1.—Distance from Farm Homes to Selected Community Facilities, 
Prince Edward Island Study, 1959 
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Facility 

Average Range 
Gravel réad RuMlSVUGE . teacnkione . ee . bacatt dive: eter erin Qa 0- 8 
Pavetroad tie... Dal. See: eee Pe on VE eee, I as eee 3 0— 12 
Blementainy seioo | hte tyo on ck aha ance ada ee 1 1—- 12 
Bieh’sehool (Gradexxil)yiietrnirion. of Sr iisles daottifieneoa 10 0 — 43 
Gori ed 6 Sener aerrih cathe iat Be ete eee a os seen 3 0-— 13 
CRUTCH wg sheets ci taeuiuel ca og) Me Oe oe ee te) ee) 3 0— ii 
Shépping center. RIO... RAMON: Ie. Nrarttot) nolbaw se 3 0— 30 
Dailneiicl Ste itis sewn wees ing: SEBEL) tempest newt Lethe chon cicc ee 4 0-— 165 
Publie INGrarycn suet ra cert ate Oo ee, te eee ee 8 0 — 26 
Medicaldoctote: 098.90 0) VOILA ony oot. Deny emt ete Ul 0 — 26 
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Veterinarian t)%) arid et see: CID sie ie eee, 0 Sneek 15 0 — 35 
Agricultural répresentativete... Lette ©. 809s Boley mf ealliyits: 30 4— 95 
Hlustrationssta tionnaire ciate... Ch eukes tin alle teeta tails ha tai ae ia) 23 0— 90 
Bxnerimental (45m «0 uh tec. oi tn tie Ce oe 42 5 — 100 








*A zero in these data indicates a distance of less than one mile. 


In addition to the facilities already indicated, 153 of the farm homes 
visited had electric lighting and 96 had telephones. By area, the farms with 
these two facilities were distributed as shown in Table 2. A higher proportion 
of the homes in area I (the area of highest farm income) than of the homes 
in other areas had electricity, but this area also had the smallest proportion 


1 Dwight Sanderson, The Rural Community, The Natural History of a Sociological Group, 
published by Ginnaand Company, Boston, Mass., 1932, page 481. 

In the Special Study of Ontario Farm Homes and Homemakers, 1959, the 352 respondents 
considered their community to be an area with a radius of about three miles. 
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of homes with a telephone. Generally, the proportions of homes having electric- 
ity and telephone are much lower than the proportions in some other areas 
of Canada. For example, in the “Special Study of Ontario Farm Homes and 
Homemakers, 1959”,! 99 per cent of the homes in the sample of 352 Ontario 
farm homes had electricity and 94 per cent had a telephone. 

The opinions regarding the advantages and disadvantages of living in 
rural areas indicated that the respondents in the 1959 Prince Edward Island 
survey emphasized the conditions and availability of various types of facilities. 
This concern is also evident in the opinions expressed on conditions in the 
respondents’ communities. A total of 139 respondents said their community 
had become a more satisfying place to live in since 1941 or since they started 
to operate their farms, and 81 of these respondents said that the introduction 
of modern facilities into their community was one of the reasons for the 
change. The facilities referred to were as follows: 


electricity — 61 respondents 
roads — 46 ¢ 
schools —1l1 3 
telephone — 8 ef 
shopping centers — 3 af 
marketing facilities— 3 * 
rural mail — 2 4 
new church — 1 


Table 2.— Distribution of Farms with Electricity and Telephone, by Area, 
Prince Edward Island Study, 1959 





ee ee 














Number of Farms with electricity Farms with telephone 

farms studied Number Per cent Number Per cent 
FACOG i’ be peee tas: abe ees 93 OM 61 26 28 
ING ee yd Ub betas i eat Oe Mak calendar 96 40 42 31 32 
Area DHOOS . 20. (S77 RE... 66 By 56 28 35 
PA TOR anti or. caters Shas ate 33 19 DG 16 48 
AW) RR eee ae a 288 153 53 96 33 





Social life and co-operation among rural residents were other community 
aspects that had shown some improvement (in the opinion of the respondents). 
Eleven respondents said that their community now had more people and, 
consequently, they had more ‘‘neighbors and friends”. Ten farmers referred to 
the apparent increase in co-operation among rural people. In most cases 
co-operation was described in general terms, such as ‘people have been more 
helpful”, or “everybody co-operates more”. But it was also mentioned that 
there was an increase in the practice of cutting machinery costs by sharing 
equipment. 

A number of respondents indicated that their community had become a 
more satisfying place to live as a result of improvements pertaining to condi- 
tions on farms. Twenty-three farmers referred to the fact that their incomes 
had increased over time; “we are more prosperous now’, “‘we now enjoy a 
higher standard (level) of living’, ‘‘we have greater security now than 
previously”. Improvements in farm machinery, crops, livestock, and farm 
practices were also mentioned; 26 respondents referred to the more modern 


1A co-operative study by the Ontario and Canada Department of Agriculture, Progress 
Report No. 1, December 1959, page 15. 
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and improved machinery now available, and 16 said that farmers generally 
were now able to produce better crops and livestock, as a result of technical 
advances. Seventeen respondents opined that the improvements in farm and 
home conveniences generally had contributed toward more satisfying com- 
munity conditions. 

As previously indicated, 139 of the respondents thought life in their com- 
munity had become more satisfying since 1941 or since they started to operate 
their farms. Of the remaining 149, 67 said that additional advantages offset 
the additional disadvantages and hence there was no change in their com- 
munities, and 82 said that conditions had become less satisfying. The reasons 
for this opinion were of three general types. 


1. Decrease in population in the community. The movement of people out of 
the community was commonly referred to in terms of the effects that it had 
in the area. ‘We can’t live and prosper without neighbors’, “many people have 
left and abandoned their farms’, “we have no more young people in the 
community’, were some of the comments. Several respondents deplored the 
disappearance of organized groups in their communities, resulting from the 
movement of people out of the area. Moreover, in some districts many of the 
residents had become engaged primarily in non-farm work, and some of the 
people who had previously farmed were now retired. The subsequent decline 
in farming activity in the community was considered as an adverse effect. 
(53 respondents). 

2. Economic aspects of farming as an occupation. Because of the relatively 
higher increase in the cash costs of farming as compared to product prices, it 
was becoming more difficult to obtain an adequate income from farming. 
Consequently, there now were more farm buildings in poor repair and more 
farmers in debt. Some farmers suggested means by which the low income 
problem might be overcome; they opined that ‘farms are too small to make 
a good living under present conditions’, or that “farmers have too much 
invested in machinery in comparison to their returns” ... . Three farmers 
referred to the difficulty in obtaining farm labor; either there were no people 
in the community available for hire or else it was a matter of people not. 
wanting to be employed at farm work. (23 respondents). 


3. General decline in community facilities and endeavors. Some farmers spoke 
of the general decline in farming in some areas, the difficulty in keeping up 
schools and churches because of the smaller number of taxpayers as a result 
of people moving away, and of the discontinuance of bus and train service in 
some communities. Other districts had been left without a community hall or a 
resident medical doctor. The small proportion of young people in some com- 
munities had brought about a stalemate in conditions in the area. (Nine 
operators). 

Movement of Young People Out of Communities.—_In giving their opinions on 
why life in their communities had become more or less satisfying, the respond- 
ents made reference to the movement of people out of their area. They indicated 
that both young people and already established farmers were leaving the rural 
communities. The movement of young people was described in various ways. 
Some merely stated that “young people are leaving their farm homes”; others: 
said in a general way that all, most, some or none of them were leaving. A 
total of 247 operators said that young people were moving out of their 
communities. 

The distribution of the respondents, by area and according to their com- 
ments on the movement of young people is shown in Table 3. A total of 30 
operators (10 per cent) said there was no movement of young people out of 
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their community, and 26 of these resided in areas I and II. Sixteen respondents 
(all in areas I and II) thought that farming conditions in their communities, 
l.e. general prosperity and adequate facilities and services, were an inducement 
to stay. One of these farmers also thought that the young people were hoping 
to inherit the parents’ farm some day, and another that parents helped their 
children get started in farming. 

Three respondents said that, although not moving out of rural areas, the 
young people were shifting into non-farm work available in their areas. Three 
others mentioned the movement back to the farm of young people who had 
left for other areas and jobs at some time in the past, and two said that the 
operators in their communities were too young to have children old enough to 
move away. Other factors (each mentioned by one operator) were: (1) “young 
people enjoy farming and being independent”; (2) interest in farming had 
increased due to the work of 4-H clubs and other activities; and (3) the 
children expected to inherit the parents’ farms. 


Table 3.— Operators Indicating Movement of Young People from Their Commu nities, 
Number and Per Cent by Area and Type of Response, Prince Edward Island Study, 1959 
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A total of 223 operators gave what they thought were the reasons for the 
movement of young people out of their communities. In general, these opinions 
may be grouped into (1) those relating to conditions on farms or in agriculture, 
and (2) those referring to living and working conditions in other sectors of the 
economy. The specific reasons indicated may be summarized as follows. 


1. Low and uncertain income on farms. Most of the respondents thought that 
the opportunity for higher and more certain income in nonfarm work was the 
major factor in the movement of rural youth out of their communities. 
Reference was made to the “low income of farmers”, “the uncertainty of farm 
income”’, and “parents cannot afford to give their children enough money to 
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spend”. Ten respondents suggested that the possibility of drawing unemploy- 
ment insurance during a lay-off was an inducement for young people to move 
out of the area and into non-agricultural pursuits. (172 respondents). 

2. Better working conditions in other sectors of the economy. This was expressed 
in terms such as “shorter hours of work”, “better working conditions”, and 
“easier work” in nonfarm jobs. (24 respondents). 

3. Lack of adequate capital to start farming. This was expressed in terms 
such as “parents do not have the capital to get their sons started in farming”, 
and “the cost of machinery and other items needed to start farming is too 
high”. In the opinion of some respondents, the young people were induced to 
leave their communities, either by the lack of adequate capital to start farming 
or by the apparently more favorable income and employment conditions of 
their acquaintances who had already moved out of the area. (23 respondents). 


4. Other unfavorable farming conditions contributing to the movement of young 
people. Various other aspects of farming which induced young people to move 
were referred to by the respondents. One was the fact that farms were not 
large enough to give all farm children an adequate income. Several respondents 
thought the poor farming conditions peculiar to their area were a major cause 
of the movement, and others considered that farming conditions in general did 
not encourage young people to stay on farms. (18 respondents). 

5. Lack of interest in farming. “Young people just don’t like farming or are 
not interested in it”, and “the young people are interested in traveling and 
seeing more of the country”? were some of the expressions used to indicate the 
lack of interest of rural youth in farming. (14 respondents). 

6. Better living conditions in urban areas. Some people said that “‘more enter- 
tainment”’ and more of the modern home conveniences were available to urban 
residents than to people in rural areas. (12 respondents). 


Table 4.—Operator’s Opinions on Why Young People Leave their Community, Per cent of 
Operators by Type of Response and Area, Prince Edward Island Study, 1959 
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A summary of the opinions given by the respondents on why young people 
are moving out of rural communities is given in Table 4. In general, the major 
reasons for the movement (in the opinion of the respondents) were associated 
with economic conditions in farming—low and uncertain income, lack of capital 
to start farming, and others. The “pull” effect of better working and living 
conditions in other sectors of the economy was referred to by a fairly small 
proportion of the respondents. 


(To be continued) 
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THE NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL—WHAT IS IT DOING? 


The task of the N.P.C. is to galvanize a unified national effort to raise the 
productive efficiency of all our industries and services. 

In a statement given at a Press Conference, in Ottawa, on September 26, 
1961, Mr. H. George De Young, Chairman of the Council, told his fellow- 
Canadians that the chief functions of the Council will be: 

(a) to co-ordinate and accelerate all efforts made to increase productivity. 

To this end, the Council will co-operate with provincial productivity 
councils or committees, organized labor, universities and other educa- 
tional organizations, and other local or national groups or organizations, 

(b) to encourage new activities concerned with the improvement of pro- 

duction and distribution methods, more effective research work and 
use of research findings in industry, the development of better human 
and industrial relations, the wider application of progressive manage- 
ment practices, and the increase in the skill of our work force. 


The Council is now sponsoring five major projects, namely: 


1. Research—_A Research Committee that will help find better means of 
disseminating research information to industry. This committee will also work 
to foster the undertaking of more industrial research work in Canada, particu- 
larly for the benefit of small businesses. 


2. Labor-Management Co-operation.—The Council will enlist the co-operation 
of organized labor, management, and the Canada Department of Labour, to 
organize “on the job’ labor-management committees. Committees are being 
formed to deal with production, safety and other problems which are outside 
the area of collective bargaining. 


3. Training and Re-training—The Council is implementing a program to 
stimulate the training and re-training of the labor force, with governmental 
assistance. The purpose of this program is to facilitate the orderly transition 
of workers displaced through market shifts, product replacement, technical 
changes, or other economic developments. 


4. Provincial and Regional Councils or Committees.—These councils or com- 
mittees are established, with the support of provincial governments, to work 
in co-operation with the national Council and acquaint that Council with 
productivity problems within provinces. The provincial committees will be 
supported by local area committees. 


5. Work Study and Method Improvement.—A committee has prepared a pro- 
gram to help all types of business and industry to utilize all their resources 
in the most effective manner possible. 

In Mr. De Young’s words, the “implementation of these programs will 
assist the Canadian economy in the fuller utilization of Canada’s resources, 
human and material, and in fostering increased job opportunities.” 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Cattle Ranching in the Interior of British Columbia, 1958-59. Acton, B. K. and 
E. D. Woodward. Ottawa. April 1961. pp. 48. 

A report chiefly concerned with ranch practices, such as the use of grazing, 
cropping and breeding practices, and irrigation, as well as the management of 
full-time and other types of ranches and their income and liabilities. 
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Study of Problems in Water Allocation in the Prairie Provinces. Ottawa. J uly 
1961. Report No. 1. Boan, John. The Economic Significance of Water Require- 
ments Relative to Human Activities and Needs in the Saskatchewan River 
Basin. pp. iii -+- 52. Report No. 2. Boan, John and Craig Duncan. Physical 
Features of the Saskatchewan River Basin. pp. ii + 56. Report No. 3. Annotated 
Bibliography of Selected Documents Pertaining to Water Allocation and Utiliza- 
tion in the Saskatchewan River Basin. pp. ii + 82. 

All three reports were prepared in co-operation with the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Administration. Report No. 1 is chiefly concerned with the 
economic problems of water allocation and reviews and discusses the geo- 
graphical and historical settings, water supply in relation to present and 
prospective requirements, and the methods to be followed in the economic 
analysis of river basin water development. 


Report No. 2 is concerned with the climate, and physiography of the 
Saskatchewan river basin, and the hydrologic characteristics of the Sas- 
katchewan river and its tributaries. 


Seasonal Variations in the Livestock Industry: Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, and Calves. 
Darcovich, W. and R. Berthiaume. Ottawa. July 1961. pp. 36. 


An analysis of some indexes of seasonal variation in the production and 
prices of live animals and some of their end-products and of the seasonal 
patterns of storage stocks and of the retail prices of meat. Graphs are used to 
illustrate and simplify the information given in text and tables. 


Co-operation in Canada, 1960. Heighton, V. A., Ottawa. September 1961. 
Dp: la. 

The twenty-ninth annual summary of co-operative activities in Canada. 

In addition to the usual type of information on activities, the 1961 reports 
notes: 


(a) a continued expansion “with enthusiastic vigor in 1960”, the develop- 
ment of co-operatives in urban areas, and the growing interest in 
co-operation among trade unionists, 


(b) the construction by Federated Co-operatives, wholesale distributors 
for Manitoba and Saskatchewan, of a new warehouse that will cost 
over one million dollars, 


(c) the announcement by the Hon. Alvin Hamilton, Minister of Agricul- 
ture, in April 1961, that the federal government was giving full con- 
sideration to the enactment of federal legislation for the incorporation 
of co-operatives, 


(d) the holding of the first national co-operative insurance conference at 
St. Adele, P.Q. This conference was jointly sponsored by Le Conseil 
Canadien de la Coopération and the Co-operative Union of Canada. 


Federal Agricultural Legislation in Canada—1960 Supplement. Ottawa. Sep- 
tember 1961. pp. i + 117-123. 

A summary of agricultural legislation passed during the January 14- 
August 10, 1960 session of the Parliament of Canada. 


Directory of Farmers’ Organizations and Marketing Boards in Canada, 1961. 
Ottawa. September 1961. pp. 30. 

This seventh annual edition of the Directory lists the names of national, 
regional and provincial farmers’ organizations, as well as those of federal and 
provincial marketing boards. 
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UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


Sold in Canada by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Fish, the Great Potential Food Supply. Finn, D. B. FAO. Rome. 1960. pp. 
iii + 47, 

Dr. Finn, Director of the Fisheries Division of FAO, draws attention to 
the increasing world catch of fish and discusses the problems which neverthe- 
less hinder and hamper fish production. He gives some examples of the work 
done in fisheries and of the progress achieved and ends his report with a 
review of the possibilities for increasing the supply of fish. 


Technical Conversion Factors for Agricultural Commodities. FAO. Rome. 1960. 
pp. vii + 346. 


A handbook especially designed for agronomists and agricultural economists 
and statisticians. It contains information on conversion factors for capacity 
measures and measures such as bunches, barrels, boxes, etc., as well as various 
technical coefficients and conversion factors such as extraction rates, seeding 
rates, carcass weight of livestock, fat content, livestock units, and feed units. 


World Economic Survey, 1960. Department of Economic and Social Affairs. 
New York. 1961. pp. xi + 237. 


The thirteenth in a series of comprehensive reviews of world economic 
conditions and the sixth, in that series, to deal with a particular problem in the 
field of economic development. 

The Introduction considers the 1960 economic slowdown within the broader 
perspective of economic growth and stability and relates the latter to the 
question of the adequacy of saving. Part I examines the problem of saving for 
economic growth in the industrial countries, economic development in the 
underdeveloped countries, and economic development in the centrally planned 
economies. 

Part II reviews current economic developments in industrial and primary 
exporting countries, and in centrally planned economies. 


Yearbook of National Accounts Statistics, 1960. Statistical Office of the U.N., 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs. New York. 1961. pp. xxiv + 284. 


The fourth issue of the U.N. Yearbook on National Accounts Statistics. 

Part A explains the conceptual framework and Part B defines the items 
listed in the Standard Tables. Part C gives detailed national accounts estimates, 
in the Country Tables, for 69 countries, and Part D, International Tables, con- 
tains time series, generally for the 1950-59 period, of the principal economic 
aggregates and their relationships, the average annual rates of growth of real 
gross domestic product and its components, the distribution of G.D.P. by type of 
expenditure and industrial origin, the distribution of national income and com- 
ponents of household income, and the financing of gross domestic capital 
formation. 


Commodity Survey, 1960. New York. 1961. pp. xi + 240. 

The fourth in a series of current analyses prepared for the Commission 
on International Commodity Trade by the Division of General Economic 
Research and Policies of the U.N. Secretariat. 

Chapter 1 deals with the world community situation—the changes in 
prices, consumption, production, international trade in commodity stocks, and the 
emergence of imbalances between the potential output of currently available 
productive capacity and the aggregate effective demand. 
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Chapter 2 supplies an analysis of the most important factors affecting the 
market for each of the principal commodities moving in world trade. 


The World Sugar Economy in Figures, 1880-1959. FAO. Rome. 1961. PPadods 


This volume presents “the basic statistics on the world sugar industry since 
it assumed its modern technological form.” These statistics relate to production, 
trade, consumption, stocks, and prices. 


Sampling Methods and Censuses. Volume I, Collecting Data and Tabula- 
tion. FAO. Rome. 1961. pp. III. + 154. 


This volume deals with the use of sampling methods in the data collection 
and tabulation stages of census work. The contents may be- summarily 
described by a listing of the chapter headings: Sampling Methods and Censuses: 
Sample Census or a Complete Enumeration Census; Some Comments on Sample 
Censuses; Auxiliary Sample Censuses; Broadening the Scope of Census Pro- 
grams; Change Surveys; The Use of Sampling Methods in Tabulation; Adjust- 
ing Sample Results; Sampling Errors; and Concluding Remarks. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics. FAO., Rome. 

Volume 10, No. 4, April 1961 contains an article by U. Ewals on Recent 
Changes in the Competitive Position of Feed Grains. As the author reminds us, 
in a footnote, this “article forms part of the studies on grain utilization being 
undertaken by the Group on Grains of the FAO Committee on Commodity 
Problems. The air of the studies is to deduce, on the basis of available statistical 
and other information, the trends in grain utilization and to discover what 
factors determine these trends, thus providing a basis for governmental 
decisions on grain policies.” 


This issue of the Bulletin also contains, as other previous issues, Commodity 
Notes and Statistical Tables. Volume 10, No. 5, May 1961 only contains Com- 
modity Notes and Statistical Tables. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Colonization and Settlement in the Americas, A Selected Bibliography. Biblio- 
graphical Series No. 25. Geographical Branch, Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys. Ottawa. 1960. pp. 68. Available from the Queen’s Printer. 
Price: 50 cents. 


Mr. N. L. Nicholson, Director of the Geographical Branch tells us in the 
Preface that “The Geographical Branch has long been associated with the 
activities of the commission on Geography of the Pan-American Institute of 
Geography and History. One of the commission’s principal interests is the 
Committee on Colonization and Settlement, for which the Branch provided 
the Chairman from 1950 to 1954. One of the first tasks of this Committee was 
the compilation of a bibliography of contemporary studies on the subject.” 


A preliminary compilation made in 1952 is no longer available but, as the 
demand continued strong, Dr. S. C. Wiley compiled the new bibliography to 
meet this demand and to bring the work up to date. 


The Demand, Supply and Price Structures for Hogs, Canada. Marshall, R. G. 
and P. L. Beerstecher. Department of Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph, Ontario. August 1960. pp. 34. 


A study of varitions in hog prices and production from year to year and 
an analysis of “the major factors which influence the prices received by 
farmers at the farm level.” A series of 21 graphs makes for a quick and easy 
understanding of the interpretation of the data. 
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